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TO THE 


KING. 


MAY rr PLEASE TOUR MAJESTY, 


These inquiries concerning the doincftic 

tk « » 

and^ rural economy of the Hindoos, wqre 

orfginally made as the means of plaining > 

b^tte/ahfpfmatfon regarding the .condition 
* » 

of a. nurherous people, living in a ftate of 

• j 

fociyty* and manners to me almoft entirely 

t t 

^ew : They were communicated to the 
public, with a view of rendering the ^ * 
habitants of thefe remote parts of your Mu- . 



IV 


jetty 1 $ dominions, better known to your 
fubjeds in Europe; and they are now 

humbly offered to your Majefty as a tribute 

# * 

of gratitude for thft fecurity and protedion 
which their aiichor enjoyed, * in * common 
with many millions of your fubjed8' in the 
midft of Afiav 


ivT retiedions may ante 


jefty^s bread, on viewiag the domcdic cir- 
cumftances, $iul adual condition of /o large 


a portiop of, the hpman races, I prefume f not 

V. * 

I , v , ( > 

to conjedurfe ; but your Tubjeds can hardly 
. ' 1 • 1 0 t; rl 

contemplate without^ reverence and grati- 

* * 

tude, that difpenfation of Providence winch 


hits committed to your M^jefty’s protedion 
apd* ccrcj a more nhmerous * people, atiffv 
more extqifivc territories, than ever fell urn . 
’defr.thc dominion <jf any European Mo- 


. narch; 
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narch ; becaufe it hds efiabled your Council* 
to govern them with greater wifdom and mo- 
deration. During your long, eventful, and 

* % 

profperous reign, the anarchy confequent j 
on the doivnfal of the Mogul Empire, .has 
been iuccecdcd by order : The cruel folia- 
tions of contending chieftains" have been ■ 
fufpemled; arts have been encouraged; fe- 

t ^ 

vcral new manu'fadlures have been intro- 

C » • 

duced, and m^ny mofe have been extenejed : 
And while the bleflings of ftcurity and 
peace' have been cbnfewed tfpon a’ numerous 
people, better .means ha.ve been 1 fipplied 
them of acquiring the knowledge of truth* > 
and the praditc of virtue : The time has 
uFrivaJi, when Afia, which gave the firfl: leA 
of civilization to mankind, is deftin^^* 
to receive them back with imereft ihto her* 
bofom ; and when India, the peculiar ic- 

y 

region- 



vi 

gion of defpotifm, mull experience the blef- 
fings of a mild and rational government. 

I am, 

May it 'pleafe your Majelty, 

Your Majefty’s 
Obedient Sut^edl, and „ 

Faithful Servant. 

WILLIAM tEHKANT. 



PREFACE 


Of the information contained in thefe volumes, by 
0 ) * 
far the greater part is the refult of perfonal obferva- 

lion, and of inquiries made upon the fpot, dufing a 

residence of fevcral years in different parts of India. 

Vht^progrefs of the army to which I was attached*, 

l * , ' r, • * \ ‘ 

prffentecto ihy examination, during that period, a 
large f extent of country, in a lhe of march of more 
than three thoufand miles. The duties, of my, pro- 
; feffion obliged me, befides, to undertake many jour- 
in different dire&ions, where the army die*' oot 

. m ,J 

penetrate j and curiofity often prompted me to make 
fhorter e^curjions wherever information might Jtic 

procui 24* 
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The cJiflferen^Q^Pf^, und^r whgm I fucceffively 
fervei, far from,, e^rraffing,, ^ their official au- 
thority, encouraged thefe purfuits ; and to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir James Craig, Major-Genefals 
Alexander Mackenzie, and Hay Macdowall, I am 
obliged for feveral ufeful topics of difeuffion, as well 

as for the mod polite indulgence in the difpofal 
<< 

of iny time, pn every occafion, cOnfiftent with the 
duties of my flation in the army. 

Another fource of information was frequently 
afforded me by the convention and writings of fe- 
vcra| intelligent natives of India, both Mulfulmans 
and Hindoos : Whatever was found difficult qr ob- 
scure, -thefe, men were referred to for elucidation, 
as the' Vfcll 'qualified* <o decide .oft their man- 
ners and inflitutions. C?holam Holfeih Khan, Abu 

* c 

Talcb Khan, and 1 Ram Jeet Sing,* as often as they 
were confultcd on ‘doubtful points, fuppfied’ more 
corjec\ information ; they are men of noble bfr;^ 
m confidcrable rank, but Hill more diftinguiffied 
among tl\eir countrymen, by their extenfive know- 

V i « * 

ledge $nd refpeflability *of character. 


My 



My ftatkm ia the army afforded rafc frequent op- 
portunity of oral converfatfch with the tnoft intel- 
ligent of the Honourable Company’s civil and mi- 
litary* fervants ; and to their unaffefftd hofpitalitv, 
and liberal communications, I owfe many obligations. 
With equal pteafure and advantage I have consulted 
the writings of many of thofe Gentlemen , who from 
their ‘profeffioTial labours, and long refidence in the 
country, have become befl acquainted with its af- 
fairs. The works of Sir W. Jones, Dr. Roxburgh, 
Dr. Hunter, Dr. ‘Fontana, and Captain Hardwick, 

are not mentioned in literary circles wirhout tefpeft 
• ) 
and approbation ; and of Tome of them the Reputa- 
tion is fo high as leaves no room for panegyric. * 

i wkhout h'opti, therefore", mat even in 

this eventful and dangetous period, when literary 
purfuits. are in . a great meafurt laid afide, that by 

forae p^rfons wearied with thd buflle of politics, and 

‘ • • 

•the noifeof war, thefe Recreations may, be rqforted 
to for the amufement of a leifure hour, , and th#h^ 
others whofe views, or thofe of their 1 ' friends, -ife 

a J> ' 

burned to India, they may be perufed from higher 
b motived 
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motives. Whatever may be their fate, they are now 
committed to the public j and as no writer can be 
indifferent to what has long been the objett of his 
labour and care, I wait its decifion with fome foli- 
citude, and will bow to its fentence with perfect 
fubmiilion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Calcutta , Sept . 1796. 


The petjinfula*of Hindoftan," containing all the*prin« 
cipal fettlement$ which have been formed by rIjLe 
European nations oil the continent of Afia/is in ex- 
terft*nearly equal to Europe. In geographical lan- 
guage^lK aanfc is applied* orriy to tha^ {raid which 
^'•bounded pn the welt a%d eaft by' the Indus and 
the IJarrarrtpooter j on the. norfy by the mountains 
of Thibet and Tartary ; and on the fouth by, the 
rivet* Ntfbudda, and the lower boundaries of Bengal 
and Baha& r lhe extremity, of the jieninfpla, which 
, contained nearly one half of the Mogul empire, 
among the Indian geographers, received fhe appelfo- 
‘ tion of Deccan , or South *. In the anqienj: langua(& 
A* ; . . • ? of 

* Vid. M%jor Rcnncl’s p. *9. Introd. 
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of Hindoftan, this name is not found ; the country 
is in the Sanfcreet fly led Bharata. The name of 
India was adopted by the Greeks, from the Perfians, 
and is of comparatively modern application *. In a 
period long before the moft ancient European re- 
cords, this part of Afia had attained to fome degree 
of civilization, and* had made confiderable progrefs 
in the arts of life.. Since the earlieft commencement 
of authentic hiftory in Europe, its manufa&ures, 
fcience, and religion, have attracted the attention of 
every ftate in that quarter of the world. 

Our admiration of what is ancient, has, however, 
been excefiive ; and prompted hiftorians for up- 
wards of twenty centuries* to exaggerate their ac- 
counts of oriental attainments beyon^ the truth. The 
improvement of the . Hindoos has, unqueftionably, 
been mud* earlier |han that of any nation in 
rope’; brut it is equally certain that their attainments 
in almoft/all the arts.art lefs confid^rabl^j^hey are 
now nearly in the fame ftate as theWtorere two 
thoufand ye<ys agof„ when they were fir Jurpalfed in 
many particulars borti by the Greeks and Romans. 

They, as *>vell as the Chinefe, have brought the 
tfiore % ufelFul arts to a ’degree of perfe&ion requifite 
fox' the common purpofes of. life; but the efforts ei- 

. ther. 


* yid. Tranflat. of tSc Heiftopadcs, by Mr Wilkie, p. 332. 
f Dc Robeitfon’s Di cjuif. Anneodix. 
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ther of curiofity, or of their genius, luge never cat* 
ried them beyond this point, Thejroediacrity oi 
their Ikill in the arts necefiary for defence, has beer 
always confpicuous ; for they hav^been fucceffivelj 
conquered by the Perfians, the Patans,* the Moguls, 
and moddrn nations of Europe. That very people 
whom European difeipline has fince rendered fo for- 
midable, had uniformly been ac&iftomed to yield up 
their rich couptry an eafy prey ao every invader ; 
and hacf, perhags, ftjdom a dynafty of princes from 
their own countrymen. • 

Herodotus is the' earliefl European hiftorian who 
makes mention -of •this country ; his work was com- 
.pofed 440 years before our cera. Even then, it had 
begun to experience the balamities of invafion ; for 
it was partly conquered by Darius JHyftafpes *. 'Alex- 
ander’s expedition -to the banks of Vac Indus, firfl 
communicated to Europeans ajnheutig information 
edheeming that part of India which# has finoe obtain- 
cd of .the Punjab, # or Five iR'Wcrs, the 

forces ©!|Jfbe Indus, dowji which part o # f tlie Grtj- 
,- cian troops, were condu&eJ by # Nearcljus. Megab 
thenes, the ambaffador of Seteuefls, during his long 
refidence*at Palibothra, # tranfmkted farther inform a- 
fion'^ of which Strabo, Pliny, and. Arrian 
availed themfelves in the. ‘accounts iticy hkve^M 
of India. Its commerce, -which at firft aentetecj 

• Tvrja 

# HertyJot, lib. k. 
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Tyre *, was afterwards transferred to Alexandria ; 
when it was conduced by the Greeks, Romans, 
and Venetians, till the difcovery of a paffage to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope. 

During all this period, containing two thoufand 
years, the Hindoo ( manners and cultoms have ex- 
perienced very little change. Their knowledge, 
their manufactures', and arts ; even their drefs, and 
modes of living, are deferibed' as being exactly in 
the fame flute they are at prefent. The following 
particulars, noticed by Arrian, will prefent to the 
mind of c\ery,pcrfon who lias vifited India, a pi&urc 
f of their prelent culloms and manners by no means 
inaccurate. “ l iieir bodies are flenden in form ; 
their .diet principally vegetables ; they 1 are divided 
into ccalis and lubordinate claifevS ;« and the fame 

° . . t 

n^tde is perpetuated in a family, from generation to 
generation*/ *Mairia£es are permitted at feven years 
of age ; lffl.t prohibited between different ckiifcs. f. 

’ r ljie mgi \\£ar ear-rings; party-colour^ JfioCs, and 
frequently veils, which ce.ver the head dha ihouldeft. 
'flic lower orders have their laces daubed with co- 

* lours, 

• _ ( 
Ifing, was contemporary with Salomon ; and 

• the facted writers frequently mention the wealth of that city., 
Vid. Ezekiel’s Proph. 

. p f Not ^onfsmmated till the age of puberty ; and in the 
•inftttutjs of Meins <r.termrrriagcs of the different claffes are 
recogr/zed valid, hut fligmatizcd as contra tones mores. 
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lours, while the higher ranks have umbrellas carried 
over them. Two-handed fwords are carried about ; 
with bows, whofe firings are drawn by the foot,” 
Their ingenuity in catching elephants, and their me- 
thod of manufaduring cotton, tire alf noticed in 
terms not inapplicable to their prefent ftate *. 

• • 

'I'h is Angular liability difplayed in the manners of 
Indians, # mu ft be imputed to their religion. The 
Braminical rites«and tnflitutions enter into every part 
of their* manners, and guide almoft # every ad ion of 
their lives. Whatever thefe injoin, is therefore un- 
alterable; for it is by them regarded not merely 
with that veneration which men pay to ancient 
£uftoms, but as the injuu£l ions of Heaven which it 
were impiety to # violate. Hence the manners*of the 
Hindoos ha\e remained unalFcdcd by thole inva- 
110ns and infurredions which have fo ofjen changed 
the condition of foriety in oth|r eoui*tfies% f lhey 
havE # .refilled equally the enthufiaffti and cruelty of 
the Mafcomed^n, *and the’fcdbler efforts ftf European, 
mhiionaries, for their convor/ion. 

Though this *bc the ftate. in which the Hindoos 
were Jbufid by the firlt Europeans who viffted their 
« count* y, thfre is no reafon to conclude, * that prior to 
r .that period, they were not in a ftate comparatively 
rude; and that they gradually emerged from that 

^primeval* 


* Yid.^Hift. Ariian. pafiim. 
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primeval barbarity in whicK nature has decreed to 
envelope the origin of nations. Hiftory affords *di- 
* red iciiimuny of this fad. Thofe writers already 
mentioned, notice that they were ruled by indepen- 
dent princes, whofe territories, by the fmallnefs of 
their extent, feemed to announce the limited progrefe 
they had made in focial union, and their humble at- 
tainments in the art of government. Their caves in 
Elephanta and Sidfette, are (landing, monuments of 
the original gloomy (late of their /uperdition, and 
the imperfedion of their arts, particularly .that of 
architecture, which is, perhaps, the mod intricate 
and laborious, of any. 

T,h e Hindoo attainments in the arts, however,, 
fuch.as they are, have uniformly lpppiied the ma- 
terials of ? trade to thewedern world, which has en- 
riched every nation engaged in it. There a paflion 
for Indian vnanufatturcs has *aduated the higher 
ranks of* ftjciety in every age ; and has conferred a 
degree t of importance upon thofe matrons who have 
imported them, which* they could ftot otherywfe 
have attained. 

* 4 : * . . '■ 

Thf. Territories obtained by the Britilh in this part 
of the s\ov\\y/ though . later in their actyuifition ; in 
extent and importance 'far furpafs what ha| ever 
fallen to the lot of any other nation. With a cir? 
cumfcrihed 4 , territory at home, they have reached a % 
very* high degree.of eminence among the nations of 
Europe, while their dominion in Hindoftan, and 

theft 
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their commercial intercourfe with the reft of Afia, 
confers upon them a greater influence on the happi- ■ 
nefs of mankind, than the moft extenfive empire of 
China can boaft. Time alone camdifct^er whether 
their connexion with the Hindoos (hall be more 
effeftual in meliorating their condition, than that of 
the various nations who have reSuced them under 
their fubjection.^ 

If thi§ effed (hall follow, fo deeply intcrefting to 
a large portion of our fellow creatures, it muft be 
the refulr of an enlarged knowledge of their interefts 
as connected with our own. The immenfe rcfources 
'of England, which, in all our wars, have aftonifhed 
the nations of Europe, are created and fupplied by 
our commerce and of this,* the trade of Indy is 
the moft fconliderable branch. The fite of the one 
country is involved in that of tjie oth^<. vith.her 
potions in Afia Great Britain mult (land or fall. 

T • • • 

The instigations of the Agricultural Board hav£ 

•already prodjited a mafs of ufefid information, pof- 
felled by no othej nation in Europe. The views or 
claims of intereft and of advantage, are equally ftrong 
dor a'ftmilarilatiftical account of Indi^> Ihould that 
meafure be carried into efl#t with equal ability^ an* 
obligation of the higheft importance would be con- 
ferred by that inftitution upon their country. 

• * 

A &ETM?f printed queries fent to every commer- 
cial refident/ faftorj or ctfjier officer in each diftrid, 

wotld, 
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would, in the courfe of a few years, determine how 
•*f^Uy fuch a meafure was pra&icable. Diligent en- 
quiry would foon ascertain the molt important arti- 
ticles of iifvedigation : fuch as the number of the 
inhabitants ; the particular manufacture's* or labour, 
in which the people are employed in each diftrict ; 
the rate of their wages, and the ‘expence of their 
living ; the different branches of hufbandry, fuch as 
the tenure by which the farmers hold their poffef- 
ftons ; the rekt, and different kinds of produce, with 
their value in the market. 

W l it e all thefe particulars fully known, a thou- 
land means of at once improving the revenue and 
the condition of the people, would occur, which at 
prefent are either concealed, or left to vague conjec- 
ture. Pliny Inade the Romans acquainted, in fomc 
degree, • \y,i^h the (late of Indja, while they had no 
poffelliuiUv there, and when that people could qpt af- 
fect the condition of the natives. # The tratjs carried 
*on wfth‘it feemed to him fo iimnenfe v -as ,to inhered 
every member of the (late j yet the commerce-of 
the Romans with* India did not exceed fifty millions 
of lei fertes * annually, or about one te,nth part of 
that of Britain, exclufive of her immepfe teriitoriaj 
revenues f . ‘The very diitance of our pofleflions a- 
lone learns to reouire that fome means fhould be a-' 

dopted 

t < 'l he gro(s revenue $P Bengal and tine upper provinces is ( 
llrtteU at fix millions, and four millions more may be regarded 
as the amount of the other provinces. 
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dopted of laying local knowledge before its legifla. 
tors, and the executive government. No part of 
the Roman empire, large as it was, exceeded the 
diftance of two thoufand miles from the capital * ; 
a knowledge of its provinces could more eafily be 
acquired and diffeminated among the people, than in 
a ftate, the greater part of whofe dominions lie fifteen 
thoufand miles in a dired route from the feat of Go- 
vernment. If the fpllowing (ketches (hall in any 
manner prove iatrocjlidory to fuch a work, by 
demonftrating the practicability of the undei taking, 
the labour beftowed in compiling them, will be 
amply rewarded ; and their author wil^ have the fa- 
tisfaClion of having Neither lived nor written in vain. 

# • 

He is fully fenfible of the many imperfedions 
with which his • lucubrations* muff abound. The 
fubjed is too extenfive to be thoroughly inveftigalecl 
by oneperfon: neither his hcaltl nor ItiJ’thne per- 
mittC^him to pay it all that attemioft whith if juftly 
merits.^ i^ll, .therefore, pretended by thV forming 
ftjfl&ures,* is i fhort view o£ the different fubjeds, 
which he bolds out to be farther difeuffed, and 
finifhed by other hands. He 'has the comfort towe- 
lled, UiatTio part is wilfully- miffated, nor any man’s 
icliara&er wantonly attacked ; .and he V'lll cheerfully 
£orred unintended errors. * 

B vUv. 


* Vide Kennel’* Memoir?. 



THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 


Ganges , near Benares, Sept. 1797. 


Amidst . all that boaft of Afiatic fcience and litera- 
ture ; and thofc lofty claims in favour of Braminical 
knowledge that have lately been advanced, there are 
perhaps no nations more ignorant of their own ori- 
gin antj'hiftory tha,n the Hindoos and Chinefe.' Al- 
though 1 we have load accefs to the Sanfcreet records 
at Benares^ for fever'd years, and fome persons are 
tranflaiinj* them, no hiftory of the country h^s been 1 
found whiyh is the compaction of a native. From 
the time of Alcxandertill the Mahomedan conqueft, 
not even the materials of hityory have been produced 
from Hindoo records . Mahomed Ferifhta, a mufiel- 
•Uian*, in the beginning of the feVenteenth century, 
compiled* a hiftory ofljHindoftaa from Periian au- 
thors ; a tranflation of which, by Colonel Dow, has 
4 ong been in poffeffion of the public.* 

The 
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The .manners of a people are to be gathered from 
allufions in their poetry ; and this is perhaps the 
chief advantage that fcience will derive from the an- 
cient records of this country. The Mahabaret, 
which is now tranflating # , is a very ancient hiftori- 
cal poem, In which the truth of fads is probably 
Hill more diftorted by exaggeration, than, in Homer, 
you find the rape of Helen, and the fiege of Troy. 
A flowery poet,, or a Hill more bombaftic and loafe 
hiftorian, feems^o bt? the utmoft that Afiatic genius 
can produce: a vigorous intellect, Tnatured judg- 
ment, and precifion in ftyle, are the growth of colder 
latitudes f. 

. All. we .learn, even from the Perfian Ferilhta, is 
that Hindoftan yas at firlt divided into a great num- 
ber of fegarate kingdoms ; add afterwards fo feebly 
united under the Mahomedan emperors, that they 
made # hut fmall refinance either^o the firfl' invaders 
of fhe country, or to its fubfeqiltnt conquerors. 
Each ^ovince! attached to itS y\peroy, who was al- 
m^ft independent of the emperor, fell an eafy prey tp 
the incurfioRs of Tamerlane, Baber, Humaioon, and* 
Nadir Shah. The Ayeen A<!bery of Abul Fazel^ is 
confined *to a ftatiffical hiftory of the empire of 

Delhi, 


* By Mr Wilkins^ a gentfcWii potfeffed of nfoicb know- 
ledge of the languages of India, who baa^lreadf pwblifhed an* 
epifode of this wotk, entitled the' $>agjrat,Geeta. 

+ Vid/iWaior Reanel’s Mem. c. 
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Delhi, during the reign of Acber ; upon the other* 
kingdoms he feldom touches, and their internal 
tranfa&ions are involved in impenetrable obfcurity. 

About the year 1000 of our sera, Mahomed pe- 
netrated into Hindoftan ; and after twelve fucceffive 
invafions, in which he was more or lefs oppofed by 
the native princes, he finally eftablifhed his empire. 
His vengeance and bigotry feemed more gratified by 
the malfacres of the Hindoos, 'and the deftru&ion of 
their temples/ than his ambition was foothed by the 
acquifition of new territory, or fubje&s. The mur- 
ders he committed againft the defencelefs priefts* 
and the numerous votaries of fuperftitipn who of- 
ficiated at the temples, afforded this monfter the 
higficft delight. “ Nothing,** fays the judicious 
Major Rennel, “ offends our feelings more, than 
the progrefs of deftruftion urged by religious zeal : 
as it allows men to fuppofe themfelves agents of the 
Divinity thereby removing tliofe checks whiqh in- 
terfere with the perpetration of ordinary villafty, and 
(hus makes conference a party when if was meant* to 
• be a judge *.** 

This jJi&ure, however fhocking, is too exa & a 
representation pf the conduct of moft conquerors of ’ 
•Hintloflan of the Mahbmedan race. During eight 
dynafties of kings, who feigned over this country for 

a 


• I&trodu&ion to Men* p. 4 6. 
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a period of 700 years, the moft ferocious bigotry 
and rapine charafterifed their efforts in acquiring or 
recovering the different provinces of this peninfula ; 
and had not the fervor of Mahomedan zeal fome- 
what abated towards die later period of fheir power, 
the whole fcene of their conqudls muff have re- 
mained a folitary defart. In 1265, within twenty- 
five miles of Delhi, the feat of government, an hun- 
dred thoufand of the Mewatti tribe were put to the 
fword, as a puiiifhrrrcnt for their incurfions. The 
internabgovemment of Hindoftan nufft have been in 
a dreadful ftate, when fuch vindictive ineafures w r ere 
purfued in the vicinity of the capital. Indeed, re- 
bellious rneafures, tmd barbarous conqucffs, make up 
4 he hiftoryof this fine country, which nature feemed 
to have deftincd.to be the paradife of the world. 

Amidst thefe depredations, Benares, the great feat 
of prajninical learning, was plundered inn- i« 4 : and 
fro^this time the purity of the Sanfcrcet language 
muff nave gradually decayed,, till' it at lit ft ceafed to 
, living tongue, being nowhere fpoken in Hin- 
doftan. Improbably enters into* the vernacular Ian-* 
guage, and makes a part of *tha*t mixture of which 
is compofed, as the Celtic, Sa*xon, and Latin do in 
• the Englifh!. When conquefts have beten long main- 
.tained, and the conquerors numerous, fimilar chlnge's 
are produced ii* the latigiftage of every country. 

' The Roman language, as well as the Sanfcrcet, has^ 
ceafed to be fyoken in all the nations .that were &>»•. 
to &at empire. 

Tins 
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This city, which gives its name to a confidqrable 
province, is (till the great feat of learning, and is 
held in veneration all over India : Nothing, howe- 
ver, can more fully demonftrate the circumfcribed 
(late of Aftatic knowledge and learning, than the 
fmall number who Itudy the Sanfcreet language, and 
enable thernfelves to read their facred or icientific 
books. Very few^ even of the higheft clafs of Brah- 
mins have made this attainment — nof the thoufandth 
part of the community j whereas iq Europe, almoft 
all the youth erf any rank are inftru&ed in, the lan- 
guages of Athens and of Rome from their earlielt 
years ; by their means a confiderable mafs of know- 
ledge reaches even the body of the people. But the 
jncurfions of the Moguls were far oftengr renewed : 
and* were more awfully deftru&ivc, that! thofe of the 
Goths and Vandals who overturned the Roman em- 
pire, and deftroyed the monuments of tafte and 
Icience that diflinguifhed Europe. Regular govern- 
ment was gradually eftablifhed, and learning reeved 
with new ludre in that 'quarter of .the^worldq while 
Hindoftari remains in the fame gloohr of ignorance 
•as in the turbulent periods of the Mahomedan con* 
quefts. 

In the couvfp of a few years, it will he found thai 
a prdportionably greater number of Europeans wiU 
Rudy the learned language of Hindoftan, than of the* 
natives thernfelves. From the aflive curiofity and* 
nee of the former* much is to be expe&ed ; 

while 
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while little can be hoped from the fupine indolence* 
and liftlefs chara&er of the latter. 

Abou # t the beginning, of the fixteetyh century, 
during the reign of Belloli, the Portuguefe reached 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, But fo deeply 
was the empire involved in confufon, that they were 
allowed to make conquefts of fome of the petty 
ftates bordering ion the coaft, whofe viceroys had be- 
come independent without even attrafting the notice 
of the ccfurt of Delhi. 

It was not till an hundred years after that period 
that the Britifh were heard of there, when in 1615 
Sir Thomas ’Row was fent ambaflador to the Empe- 
ror Jehanguire. • During the lapfe of a century, the 
Portuguefc had made fuch confiderable acquifitfcms 
ojji the coaft, as to attraft the notice of the. court; 
and.Fewfhta, the hiftorian, mentions, <# t 1 iat by # the 
negligence of the king’s governors feveral fliftri&s of 
Guzam w^re«in the hands of <he Idolatots .of Eu : 
rope*” 

About # a centhry afterwardsj the Mogul ejnpire 
feem'ed to We fetched the fummit of its grandeur ; 
•from which* *it fuddenly rejapfed into debility # and 
utter ruin. During the reign of Aurungzebe, wliov 
died in 1707, the ’empire extended altnoft, over the 

■ whole ( 


* V»d. tjol. Dow’s.Hift. of Bindoftao. 
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whole peninfula ; and its annual revenue, where 
money is four times the value that it is in Europe, 
amounted to the fum of 32,000,0001. fterling, ac- 
cording to % Major Refmel ; but the Ayeen Acbery 
flates it at thirty-fix millions in the time of Acber. 

So vaft an empjre could not be held together by a 
weak and unenergetic government : and the mighty 
fceptre of Aurungzebe, when grafped by the feebler 
hands of his- foils, was found’too unwieldy for their 
management. His death was regarded as the fignal 
of hoflility by Mauzum and Azem, the two elded, 
who marched, the former from Gabul, and the latter 
from the Deccan, to difpute, in Its center, the pofief- 
fion of an empire too large for the management of 
pne perfon. Two armies, each confiding of 300,000 
men, decided the coriteft by a battle which cod A- 
jzem his life ; and conferred the whole empire on hi$ 
more fortmiate brother, who 1 affumed the, title of 
Bahadar Shall/* 

• His four Tons difpu*ed the throne with the 
violence that theif father had done ; till the power 
and refources of the empire were To far reduced, as 
to enable the Sieks, an cbfcure people from the 
eaftern tnouktuins, to fet up Ferokfer# in the room/ 
of Jehander Shah, the lad of them. So degraded 
was the fioufe of Timor, that in the fpace of eleven 
years after the cfeath of Aurungzebe, as many princes 
had been raifed t to thef throve, and iucceffively mur- 
dered 
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dered or deppfed. The royal authority thus pro- 
ftituted, becartie contemptible ; and the governors of _ 
provinces prepared to throw off their dependence on 
the head of the empire'who had becoir#e unable to 
overawe hi& fervants. 

The Nizam, viceroy of the Dctcan, and Ali verdi 
Khan, Subah of Bengal, threw of # the yoke j while 
the Mahrattas, and Rohillas eflabliflicd independent 
Hates in the hear? of* the empire. Ulie province of 
Oude was feized by Siefdar Jung, grandfather to 
the prefen t Nabob Azoph Doulah. Nothing now 
remained to the Imperial Houfe, except a finall ter- 
ritory round Delhi ; when in 1749 the la ft royal ar- 
my was defeated by the Rohillas, whofe indepen- 
dence was now ffllly eftablilhcd. 

• 

Th$ prince, in whofe time this final overthrow of 
t ln> Mogul power was Weclcd, was ^Vchmed Shah ; 
iron^ijjus period though tha title be regularly af- 
Imped by. the Jineal heir of the, empire, it *is •merely 
ndlninal. Sp* powerful is the tjfect of cuflom a- , 
mong Afiatics, that the name«and^>erfon of the em- 
peror hav£ bcej^ regarded as of confequencc to (he 
.different powers who have fince contended for ter- 
ritory in Hindoflan. The veneration of t]fe people 
for their ancient ^monarchs has been fo .great, as 
to oblige the princes to obtain grants, fun&ioned * 
by the emperors name, to cover their *ufurpations* 
from the eyes of at leaf! (he people throughout 
C # . India; 
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India : and through that extenfive territory, which 
compofed the Mogul Empire, the coin of each 
Rate is univcrfally ftruck in the name of an Em- 
peror, whofc power they have long ceafed to ac- 
knowledge. 


REMARKS 



EM ARKS ON THE STATEMENT GIVEN BY THE ABBE 
RA^NAL OF THE BRITISH CONQUESTS 1$ BENGAI, 


Calcutta , March 1796. 


The celebrated .battle of PlafTey, which was gained 
by a fm^ll army, confiding, it is laid, only of* two 
thoufand natives, and nine hundred Europeans, ga\e 
the princes of India Tuch an awful impftfficm of Bri- 
tifU^ifcipline and valour, that it h 5 s continued ever 
fince to operate decifively againd them 1it # every fuc- 
oieding. engagement, 

• 

Those* who entertain doubts of the truth of pre- 
plan hiftdries, 'Sind of the accounts of the Patan and 
Mogul conquefts, from the . enormous difproportion 
* of numbers, between the contending armies, may 
find a clear elucidation of them in many*of the cn- 
’ gagements in their own times, wh&e the number oS 
the vi&ors wf$ ftill more c^fpropprtioncd tolhast of 
^the varwprilhed armies, A detachment of Trench 

tJOQpS 
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troops effected revolutions in the Deccan, while 
their number was, perhaps, not a tenth part of the 
number of Alexander. The Britifli, in two cam- 
paigns, ma^Je a complete conqueft of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Oude, with a Hill more diminutive force. In 
all thefe inftances, the firft advantages were gained 
by Europeans alone, which were improved by levies 
in the conquered countries ; and Alexander, who 
fet out with only thirty-five thoufand, returned to- 
wards Europe, with a hundred and twenty thoufand 
men. 

After being thus firmly eftablifhcd on the 
Canges, the Britifli power was engaged in conteffs in 
the Deccan, far more arduous in their nature, and 
for a while attended with Id's fplendid advantages. 
Thfire it had tjo contend with European armies, in a 
more difficult country, and with native troops 
whgfe tafiScs had been improved by fuperior difci- 
pline : over thefe obflacles too, however, ,k has 
finally been triumphant ; and has annihilated the em- 
pire of the Myforian kings, though .defended fcc- , 
cellively by Hydcr.Ally and Tippoo, two fovereigns 
of 'greater military fkill, and animated with a more 
inveterate hoffiliiy, than had ever dilputed the field 
again!! Europeans in the Eafl. 

\ 

The account given by the Abbe Raynal of thefe 
conquefts, and fettlements, is more ample and de- 
talied { than that of any other writer. The changes 
introduced by time, have rendered his defciiptions in 

fome o 
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fome parts, inapplicable to the prefent ftate of the 
country : in other palfages they were often original* 
!ly inaccurate, from the impoflibility of any fingle 
perfon bging able to colled fo great a njafs of au- 
thentic particulars. What is ftill more to be re- 
gretted, from his want of perfonal and local know- 
ledge of the manners of the inhabitants, admittance 
has fometiines been given to accounts altogether in- 
credible by perfons who have vifited India. 

The eloquent exaggerations of this ingenious hif* 
torian have univerfally been perufed ; always to the 
entertainment, and frequently to the ir*ftrudion of 
his reader. 

One nvanifeft advantage he poifdTed over a native 
of Britain p he could deferibe the condud of its ier- 
vants in India without fear or partiality. His re- 
fledjonN upon this to'pic are urfbiafled," anti may 
thereAq^be juflty regarded as the moil valuable part 
of his work > for this reafon I hav*e ventured give . 
hi* -account of. the manner m which we obtained ' 
the fovereignty of Bengal, and of jke rich* province 
of Bjhar, front which I now writti. 

. • * # 

4 From an afredation, however, of impartiality, and 
getting the better of European prejudices, the, 
French writers repr£fent the natives of every Foreign 
country as being in a ftate of comparative ‘perfedion . 
and.happinefs. fn their religious and moral duties* 
they, are aK vays on* 
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quarrel, or partial conteft, they are fure to be on the 
fide of juflice. Much of this affe&ation difgraces 
the writings of Rouffeau as well as of the AbbC 
Raynal. 

♦ 

A pernicious cuftom,” fays he, “ had for fome 
' time prevailed in thefe countries ; the governors of 
all the European fettlements took upon themv to 
grant an afylum to fuch of the natives as .were afraid 
of opprefligfi or punilhmerrt. *As they received 
very confiderable fums for their protection, they 
overlooked the danger to which the interefty of their 
principals Were expofed by this proceeding. One of 
the chief officers of Bengal, apprifed of this refource, 
took refuge among the Englifh at C^lbutta to avoid 
the punifhment due to his treachery. He was taken 
under their .protection. The Subah, juftly irritated, 
put hijnfelf at the head of his army, attacked the 
place.; and took ft. He put the garrifon ii^o a.clofe, 
dungeon ^ where thqy were fuffocated in th^dftace of 
twelve* hours. Twenty-three* onl^ramained alive. 
'Ihefe wretched people offered lai^e fums ti the 
keeper of their* ^rifon to prevail upon, him to get 
their deplorable fituation reprefented to the jjpnce* 
Their criqs ^nd lamenratibns were fufficient infogba- 4 
tion to the 'people, who were- touched with compif. 
Con ; Jjut no one wojild venture to addrefs the de* 
ijiotic* monarch upon the fubje#. The expiring 
Epglilh were told, that he was aileep $ there was 
$£% perhaps, *a fmgfc perfon in Bengal who thought 
".that the tyrant's numbers ihould be^intcnmpt«4 % 
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one moment; even to preferve the lives of one 
hundred and fifty unfortunate men ! 

u Admiral Watfon, who was juft arrived in In- 
dia with his fquadron, and Colonel Clive, who had 
diftinguifhed himfelf fo remarkably in the war of the 
Carnatic, did not* delay to avenge ^he caufe of their 
country. They got together the Englifh who bad 
been difperfed, add were flying from place to place : 
They went up the tlan^es in the month «f December 
1756, retook Calcutta, and made themfelvcs mailers 
of feveral other places ; and obtained a complete 
victory over the Subah. * 

\ 

“ Such a rapid/and extenfive fuccefs, becomes in 
a manner inconceivable, when ,we confider, that it 
was only With a body of five hundred men, that the 
Englifh ^vere to ftand againft the whole forc£ of Beji- * 
gal. *But if their fuperiority was prirtly pwing to their 
better^kfcipline, and to othc? evident advantages 
which! Europeans have in battle* over . the* Indian * 
poWers, the anibition of eaftern chiefs, the avarice * 
of their* minifters, and the nature *d a government 
whofe only /prings are fear and prefent intereft, w efts 
of 4lill more advantage to them : they had fufBcient 
experience to avail thcmfelvtfs of thefe* fevefal eir- 
# cumftance$ in their firft, as well as in every fuccced- 
ii)g enterprize. The' Subah was detefted by all his 
owxi people, as rants generajjy are ; thtf principal * 
officers fold their intereft to theTIhglilh ; he wa# be- 
trayed at the head of his ajmy, the greateft parfof 
* * ‘ / whikh 
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^ 4rliich refufed to engage; and hehimfelf fell&to 
the hands of the Engliffi, who caufdi him tS be 
* ftrangled in prifon. 

“ They difpofed of the Subahflripyn favour of 
Jaffier Aili Khan, the ringleader of the confpiracy ; 
who ceded to thfe Company fome -provinces, with a 
grant ' of every privilege, exemption and favour, to 
which they could have any -pretenfion* • But foori 
growing wca*y of the yoke h£ had impofed on him- 
itlf, he was fecretly looking out for means to get rid 
of it. His defigns were difcovered, and he was con- 
fined in the f center of his own capital. 


u Cossim-Alli Khan, his nephew, was proclaim- 
ed in his ftead : he . had purthafed that ufurpation 
with an immenfe fum of money; but he did not 
' long rnjgy^it. In-patient of the yoke, as hi,s pfede- 
ceffor«had beqi, he gave fome tokens of fiis difpo- 
fition, ar^i refufed to fubmit to the laws v'Mch the 
• Company, had impofed upon him. 0 . Hpon this the 
war broke oqt agjin : 4 The Jaffier Afti f Klah, whom 
the fcngUffi kept% confinement, was again proclaim- 
•eft Subah of Bengal. They marched ag^jnft Coffim- 
Alii Khan.. His General Office# corrupted : 
htfw'as’betrayed, and entirely defeated : too happy, 
Trait whilft he loft'his. dignity, ‘te* ttill pofleffed tfie % 
*vaft trt&fures he had amafled. ^ 
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refentment, and loaded with triafure, he fet out Tor 
the IJabob of Benares, dhief vizier in the Mogul's 
empire. He and all the neighbouring princes re- 
united # in oppofition to the common enemy, who 
threatened, them all equally. But now the conteft 
remained no longer between them and a handful of 
Europeans juft . arrived from the coaft of Coroman- 
del ; they were to engage with the whole ftrength of 
Bengal, ,of which the Englifli were mafters. Elated 
with their fucceffes, fcfiey did not wait ^ be attacked J 
they fet* out dire&ly, and made head againft fo for- 
midable league, marching with all the confidence 
Clive could infpire, a leader whofc name feemed to 
be the pledge of cohflueft. Clive, however, did not 
care to hazard any thing. Part of the campaign! 
was fpent in negociation ; but in time the treafures 
which tfifc Englifh had drawn from Bengal fervefi to 
enfure them new conquefts. 1 he heads of. the In* 
dijn ahny were corrupted ; ancf when the Nabob of 
BeAe^s was defirdus of coming to a&ion, he was 
obliged to fly with his men, without ever being able 
to* engage. jBy this vi&ofy, the country of Be* 
nares .fell ihto the hands of tlje Englffh : and it 
feemed as if nothing could hinder them frqm annex- 
ing that fovereignty to the province of Bengal.” 

• By thefe or fimilar methods, the Englifh have ob- 
tained their territory in India ; and other, nations 
‘have acquired theirs by means perhaps Jlill lefs de-/ 
fencible. In tlte eye of rcafln, however, thcjtf ap- • 
gears but* little gr'ound for thofe opprobrious terms ^ 
D of. 
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^ofabufe with which this lively author has loaded 
their conduft. In fafr, there cannot be adduced a 
fingle argument againft feizing the territory of the 
native prinoes, who were themfelves ufurpers^, which 
may not be urged againft interfering in zpy manner, 
or trading with India in general. 

Whi rever mankind have tranfaclions, there will 
arife quarrels and difputes ; and among nations who 
quarrel, the ^eaker party mull ever fuffer. In eve- 
ry quarter ol the world, as well as Afia, every na- 
tion, diftinguifhed among its neighbours by fuperior 
brnvery, knowledge, and induftry, has invariably in- 
creafed its power and enlarged its dominion. Sir- 
perior talents operate uponrthe refourcus of nations 
and their pofleflions in the lame manner as they da 
in* the cafe of individuals. Philofophers^ may har- 

♦ raugue: but the induftrious and cnterprifmg always 
h^ye, Arid *in the dature of things ever muft/acqjure 
an afcendant over the diflolute and poor. 

* Such is the unavoidable confequenge of the hirer* 
courfe of *a warlike and enterprifing people yith na- 
tions inferior m arts and arms : if the fubjeft be ex- 
amined by the rules of morality, perhaps fhe co.ndu& 
of^ Europeans may fir*d a ftill ftronger vindication* 
According to the above account, the eonduft of the v 
native princes has been in the higheft degree cruel 
and tyrannical. The Subah of Bengal, who muf- 

the Engli/h, fras detefted 8y all his fubjefts, 

«*d dreaded to fuch a degree that he durft not be 

* t * 

*, approached 
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approacha| v on the moft urgent calls of humanity. 
The noble! who hated, betrayed him ; and the pic- 
ture is applicable to almoft every native prince in 
India. The rules of morality, therefore, if applied 
to this fubjeft, would impofe it as a duty, on every 
nation who had the power, to vindicate the injuries 
of mankind, by depofing thcm % from their abufed 
authority. 

This relief to.the bufferings of mankind could not 
be viewed as an injury even to th§* princes them- 
felves; for they are in general ufurpers of their 
power. In Europe, where hereditary fucceffion is 
eftablifhed, the imagination conceives a fort of right 
in the fucoeflbr to «£ profpeds which he has been 
educated to entertain? he compaffes them without 
violence. In Afia lmolt eveYy fucceffion is an ufur- 
pation. v rhe deccafed fovereign bequeaths his people , 
to aif^dopted heir; 'perhaps thfc child ©this menial 
fla\^i and the difcontentcd nobles* take the field, 
and phee upon the throne orfe of their own number, 
who has no ’other right than that conferred by thp 
’ fword. The # Englifh, on the contrary, have placed ■ 
feveral of the princes whofe territories they haveac- 
quired, in opulent and fpJendid circumftances, of 
^ which hardiy even their own folly caa # 8eprive them. 

» And thefe rich penfionera tfiey have continued from 
v^ene generation tQ another, even in defpite of their 
•/*wn demerits. 1 
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The late Nabob of Oude left his ample dopi* 
Elions to a child, born to his meaneft fervant, whofe 
indifference for his people, and extravagance and 
folly can qnly be equalled by the meannefs of his 
former condition. His dominions muff therefore be 
governed as they too long have been, by a defpotifm 
and wantonnels of (jrueity more deftru&ive than that 
of Nero. His territories border upon thofe of the 
Indfef Company ; ’and their limits are every where 
difcemible by the poverty and defolarion which they 
difplay. The^Englilh nation has had a powerful 
afcendancy over this country for nearly half a cen- 
tury : by thqn it has been conquered, as well as 
protetted from foreign enemiej ; while its princes 
have preferved their revenueywithout feeling depen- 
dence. A purer code of morality wpuld have taught 
them, that to fuffer crimes you can prevent, is to be 
acceffary in committing them; that they are in 
fome degree blameable for the wretched internal 
management of fo vaft a territory; that as m has 
teen in their power, fo it was their duty tffmake 
this prince a penfioner ^and his people happy. They 
• have oftener incurred the guilt of hypocrify, in the 
precautions they Thave adopted to fereen their ufur- 
pations, than difcoVered teperity in feizing power 
which feemed jthrown into their hands. .• 

origin 

^ * Whit right hive we to do this ? have a light to re- 

fuW r gift upon the abufiftg it; or, if improperly given, whe- 
th#r«it baa been abofed or not; 



pRIGW.AND PRESENT STATE OF THE MAHRATTA 
EMPIRE. 


% 


s 


Near Buxar, Nov. 1796. 


|n every narrative of India affairs, the Mahrattas aie 
mentioned .as one of the moft confiderable powefs' 
which have arifen on the ruins of the Mogul. Em- . 
pire.. \ 

This nation derives, its name from Mahrat, a pro- . 
yince in the I&ccan*, which* is, at prefent, under * 
the nan\e of Baglana, forms the n\pft centfal part of 
the Mahratta domiifions. Sevajee, is regarded as the 
founder of 'this empire;* he had obtained a diftin- 
guifhedVank in the army of tjie King bf Vifiapoijr, 
•and the diftra&ions of that monarchy foon afforded 
him an opportunity of affuming independent j>ower. 

* His 


*.VM. F«ilhta 7 s JHUt. ItiodolUn. 
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His conquefts were fo rapid in the adjoining prq, 
vinces, that before the acceflion of Aurtfngzebe tp 
the throne, he had already become formidable to the 
Mogul Kmpire, The Roman State had not a more 
hardy or warlike people for its founders' than the 
Mahrattas j for many pf the conquers of Sevajee 
were made in the face of Aurungzebe when he was 
a^he funimit of jus power. The confufions wh’ch 
j^Pwed upon the death of that f mperor, and the 
diffentions among his fons, aljowcd the iViahrattas to 
extend thelr r conquells with a rapidity peculiar to 
this part of Afia. Bred in the fchool of war, and 
prcferved ljy their rugged and barren mountains 
from failing into thar liftlefs effeminacy which cha- 
racterized the inhabitants India, the Mahrattas 
were able to contend with Aurungzebe himfelf ; and 
Sahojee, the prince ho fucceed^d the founder of the 
nation, had before his death extended his dominions 
from rite* weft ern (hore of the pcninfula to Crifla on 
the eaftlern ; ^tnd from Agra, on the north, io the 
Carnatic ,* on thq fo'uth \ while almoft evefy part of 
Hindoftan -and Bengal itfelf had been plundered by 
his armies. Thtffe conquefts were made in the fame 
ipanner as thofe of" this nation #have ever, been : an 
enterprifing chief/ by holding up to his- followers a 
profpeft of .plunder, fopn collefts an army ; and the 
weaknefs and diftraChons of his neighbours afford^ 
him an opportunity of realifing his promifes. 


• «In 1718 tlje Mahrattas were fo powerful, that 
tljcy were enabled to enforce ihe payment of a tri- 
bute 
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bute from the Emperor Nadir Shah : this impofuion 
is in the language of Hindoftan denominated a chout, 
and though it varied in particular diftrifts, amounted 
generally # to one fourth of the annual reveiuie. 1 his 
(hameful contribution was exaftcd from the province 
of Bengal in 1742, when they overran that province 
with 8o,oco cavalry, whofe depredations and cruel- 
ties are Hill remembered with horror by the natjgp. 
For two fuccefiive y^ars they plundeicd this Urn 
territory, nor did* they* quit it till they^gxhaufted its 
ftores, anil carried off an immenfe bo^ty, particular- 
ly from the Jag gut Sects, the 1110ft eminent bankers 
in Indi.^8} 

The, fortufics of an ftnpire of fuch recent forma- 
tion and rapid grow*# were deftined foon to fall ; 
for it contained the feeds of its own deftruftion. fit 
fa£l, the combination of the Mahrarta chiefs exhibits 
the feudal conftitution in its loofeft form.jpt is.a 
volurfta{y combination of plunderers, poffening no 
principle of permanent union or improvement > and 
the rife of the Mahratta power «m ay with greater pro- 
priety be terSned the diffolnrion all government* 
and the eftablifhmertt of anarchy,, than the Jounda- 
tiop of regular empire. *Thty are the ^wifs of In- 
dia, ever ready to enter for hire into evefy fcheme^f 
•plunder fuggefted by an ambitious chief 


w • 

* During the reign oi Ram Raja, the difcfcrdant 
fabric of the Malratta government, divided t/ 
the tw© 4 mmifters of that prince, who treated him 
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with the fame perfidy his anceftor had done the king 
of Vifiapour. Bajirow, the Pefhwah, or minifter, 
affuraed the government of the weftern provinces at 
Poonah while the Bukfhi, or commander in chief, 
nfurped thfe eaftern diftri&s, and eftablifhed his go- 
vernment at Nagpore, in Berar. Without any prin- 
ciple of mutual co-operation in making either peace 

war, thefe chiefs continued at the head of their re- 
fpeftive dominions. 

Bajirow, the pefhwah of Poonah, conduced his 
adminiftration with a vigour fuited to the boldnefs 
with which he had ufurped his power. He not only 
took from the Portugueze/fhe illands of Bombay 
and Salfette, but pufhed ftis conquefk in the Panjab, 
as far as the Indus* There} however, they gave um - 
brage to Abdalla, king of Candahar, a prince with 
whqm they were o hitherto unacquainted, and before 
.whom (Heir fudden greatnefs feemed deftined pnly to 
have made their downfall the more coijfpicuous. 
For. feme time this afpiring nation .had been engaged 
in every feene of war and politic* throughout the 
whole of Hindetlan. This profperity of their affairs, 
•with the vaft territories of which they were in polfel- 
fion, infphed them with the idea of 'banifhing for ‘ 
ever «the Mahomcda^ government from India. On 
their part, therefore, they collefted all the Hindoo 
powers into a confederacy, while the Mahomedan 
princes ranged themfelves under the banners of Ab- 
<Wla. Siijah Dowfoh, and the *Rohilla chiefs were 
•his affociates, oppofed to the Jitts and Mahrattas. 

Shj^h 
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Shah Allum was invited to the throne of Delhi 
by Abdalla ; and the fate of the Mahomedan princes 
hartened to its decifion, which was effe&ed by the 
celehratSd battle of Panniput. Never fince the fe- 
tal conteft ‘between the fons of Allumguire, had 
Hindoftan beheld fuch numerous jrmies in the field, 
or a combat maintained with fuch obftinate valour. 
On the fide of Abdalla and the Mahomedans there 
were 1 50^000 coqibatpnts ; cn that of the Mahratta9 
2oo,ooo # men. , The deeds of valour performed, and 
the carnage of both armies were incredible ; but for- 
tune declared in favour of Abdalla. Ttys number of 
the Mahratta prince^ taken was immenfe, and the 
rout of their^army fo complete, that they have ever 
fince laid. $fide all rijpughts of univerfal empire in 
Dindoftan, ai^d^ their power has continued to de- 
cline, 

S^llajee, who fuffered this fignRl de^at from 
the arhly of Abdfal^, foon died, spd Was fycceeded^ 
ip their turns, ' by Maderow f# and his fon Narrain ; . 
the latter being* murdere 4 ,hy Ragoba, his uncle, left 
the Podhah government in a ftafteoT great diftra&ion. 
The widow 0^ Narraip produced a fon who was ac- 
knowledged heir ; and the infemous Ragpba, depofed 
by his fubjefts, unfortunately drew in the govern^ 
ment of Bombay to efpoufe his caufe, by ofiefing ad- 
vantageous grants to the Company, # The wV that 
Snfued terminated dUgracefully lot both parries $. Jot 
Ragpba was furrendered to &$ enemies, and tjie 
E * (Rdmhjy 

K . v 
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Bombay army, after a convention by no means cre- 
ditable to themfelves, agreed to that fettlement. 

Th$ adminiftration of the Poonah * government, 
during a long minority, was conduced by a junto of 
chiefs whofe jealoufies and quarrels have frequently 
brought the ftate to the verge of civil war ; a condi- 
tion in. which it cannot prove formidable to its neigh- 
bours. , 1 

v 

It is not probable Hindoftan will foon fuffer from 
the conquefts of either of the Mahratta ftates ; the 
Eaftem has no refources y and^the.Weftern muft be 
feeble frpm diffentions, till foiUe chief of Superior ta- 
lents unite it into one monarchy *. iThe meafures 
la^ly purfued by Sckidia, feemed* to lead to inde- 
pendent power over the Poonah ftate. His troops 
are diCpbljned by • Europeans, and a large body of 
tf&m, *tilL very lately, was r commanded by an officer 
who had been in the Britifhfervice.. If by their ef- 
' forts Sqndia, or his fon Dowlat Rfrw, eftabfiffies ar 
new empire in ths north and weft, the weftem Mah* 
ratta government ‘will be overthrown, and a power 
m the vicinity of Oude, more formidable 
to the Brififfi intereft$ than any they have g«h?P? 
eVerbehekl inHindoftan|. 

Tke* 

4 , * ~ , « 

t PWrferaip Bow, on^oftheMahraUj chiefs, co-operated 
wither army in 'the Ut! war. 

• * ^ Hd^ Major Renner? M*!». latrod. 
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The provinces of Agra and Delhi, once fo famous 
for their peculation arid health, ate atpfefent fe the 
moft Wretched ftate. During half a century* they 
have bjCfi the feat of uninterrupted devaftation y the 
lands are nearly laid wafte, and the rpilerable rayuts 1 
dare not provide any thing beyond immediate fob- 
fifterice, from too well founded, syn apprehenfion that 
they would draw upon themfelves the cruelties of 
fame licentious ch\ef whofc . trade is pillage, and 
whofe fupport is the fpoils of his ftiiferable neigh- 
bours. • 

This defeription is but too applicable to the whole 
Mahratta empire, w^iich at prefent confifts of nearly 
one half of.the whole peninJula of India : and which 
with the territory hanging to the Seiks, and the 
Engliflh, conftitute the only independent power now „■ 
remaining in this country. 

• * 

The Seiks, as well as the Mahrattas, aje’a recent 
power wh^ch.has gradually rifen upon the downfall 
of the Mogd government/, This nation confifts of 
a vaft number of ariftocratical Chiefs equally loofe 
and diford^rly with the Mahrattas ; their religion* 
principles might form a,boq*fof union in cafe of any 
general change threatening their &$.• .They have m 
t a great meafure apoftatifed*from the, Hindoo fyftem, 
and have made great approaches to Deiftnj and a 
purer fyftem of natural religion. They receive pro* , 
fely tes and make converts y . vmA poffefs.a* c icctdetf $d-\ 
vantage’ pver the* adherents of the anciaut^ith in 

^pre-f 
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precluding themfelves from no animal food except 
'*the Ox. They may be regarded as the reformed 
in India, and though the rules of thejr founder Na- 
puch have confiderable hold over them, they would 
not perhapi prove fo inaccelfible to the arguments of 
miflionaries as the followers of 3rahipa. *The eXten- 
five country of thej^pjeb, is wholly in their pofTef- 
fion, and forms a wide and untried field, which in 
fome future period may fignalize, the Jabours of Eu- 
ropean miffionaries. 



OF fHE EXTENT, POLICE, icc. OF CALCUTTA, 




V 


Calcutta , Marfh 1796. 


Among the firftsobjefi:/ which attrafts .the notice of 
a ftranger on. his arrival in Bengal*, is the elegance* 
and beauty of*Calcutta, the capital of our dorjiimons 
in the.Eaft. The Company’s botinic gardens* the; 
elegant* villas of its fervants, the^ flrong and rbgular 
garrifon of Forj William, and the fpires of the Xo*vn, 
annouhce your approach to a capital 
bove fifty # years “ftsmding, that would 
fderable in any part of the world! 

i)Phb a&ivity^nd enterprize qf. tb2"EngJiih bpqr-> 
no where better difplayed, than iiMhe rapid da* 
largement of this town. In the of peribns 

fiill living here, the European hoofed were 
^nd comparatively tew in numbfer, Thofe of 
oativea ju^ m general; ip paltry huts j but a* jpi; 

fpe&s t 


, though not a- 
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fye&s of gain, or at lead of employment, are always 
opening in the vicinity of European lbciety ; the 
number of their dwellings has increafed in a dill 
greater proportion than that of Europeans. From 
the number oi houfes rated for the. payment of 
taxes in the affeflbrs* books, the native inhabitants of 
Calcutta cannot" fall n uch lhort of half a million. 
They amount to this number eftimating four perlons 
to each houfe ; an eftimate/’certainly moderate, if 
you confuk* the number of 'chifdren and women a- 
round each hut l he Hindoos not only"' all marry, 
but enter into that (late at a very early period of life, 
which renders their marriages uncommonly prolific ; 
this circumfhnce has rendered barrennefs and celi- 
bacy difgraccful in cither lex, but particularly in the 
female A young . woman^'wbo has not been be- 
trothed in her infancy ; or who, from any finifter 
accident, has nqt procured a hulband,' brings much 
foiicitude an$l dilgrace upon the family. 

\ , t ‘ 

c 

Tins natural fource of population has always been 
fe&mded by the Britifh government m Calcutta, 
which has afforded an uniform prote&ion to the lives 
aijd property of jLhe inhabitants The police of the 
city is chiefly committed to a fuperintendant of po-* 
ice, told Several inferior juftices of' the peace, with 
certaifi ftated falaries: before them all petty detth- 
querreies are # tried ; and ftmjler difturbances punMh- 
cd * Tannahs, or guard-houfes, are erected in the 
dKferept divlfions «of the town: and Che 
%K^tained by a few companies of tffctive foldfers 
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who patrole the ftreets, and prevent difturbancc from 
quarrels, robbery, or theft. Offences of a higher 
nature, whether committed by Europeans or natives, 
are cognicable by the fupreme court of judicature ; 
which about* twenty-five years ago was fubftituted in 
place of the Mayor’s court, with more extenfive ju- 
fifdi&ion, and fuperior authority. ’ 

The powers of thiipourt extend not only to the 
Company’s territories in this part of India, but alfo 
to every cafe civil or criminal that may occur upoa 
the fea between the Coromandel and Malacca coafts. 
The jurifdi&ion of this court does not extend to the 
upper ftations : In thete, however, all the European 
fettlers come under an engagement to be amenable 
to its authority. 

The .policy of this eftabliihment has been much 
controverted by the civil and military fervants on 
the Bengal eftablifliment \ and it (till feems to be re- 
gardfd as an unpopular meafure. The obje&ions, 
however, urged* againft it, as far a$, I have been able 
to weigh them * are highly to its, honour, and that ql 
its proje&ors. It is contended that a very confide*^ 
bjeodiferetionaiy power over the natives, ought to be 
lift in the hands of European^, to prefdve ffcbordi* 
Nation and obedience. A greater degree qf info- 
fence, aind a more independent fpirit, it i*J$id, 
daily gaining ground Smong that clafs of 
they are litigious to a proverb ; and dn cverjfcipj^ 
fion put, themfelves on that footing of equality Irich 
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Europeans, which they find from experience to be 
countenanced by the fupreme court. They forefee 
in its continuance, and in the eftablifhment of fimi- 
lar jurifdf|kions at Bombay and Madras, ‘the total 
emancipation of the Britilh lubjefts in India. 

These charges, and thefe fears, proceed rather 
from the mifconduct of individuals than their patrio- 
tiftp or the rigour of the furjfrem^ court/ The dif- 
fipatibn of^Europeans here is far more confpicuous 
than the infolence of the natives. Both the military 
afld civil fervants are too often in the habit of incur- 
ring debt, fometimes by borrowing money from the 
people of colour ; but oftener by want of punctuali- 
ty in the payment of wages anti accounts. In every 
cgfe a native is a rigid creditor ; and is gratified, ra- 
ther than hurt, by feeing himfelf in a fituation in 
which, hz can command the perfonal liberty of an 
European byeimprifonmcnt. But the man who de- 
mands the payment of a juft; debt may be rigid, but 
' is noTt mfolent. An honed man has nothing to. fear 
from fucfi demands ; to him they wifi always' appear 
more reafonable, "than that every t perfon who has the 
facility to part with his money, or waiit his wages, 
fhould contribute to debauchery, or.fuffe'rfor the 
extravagance and folly of another. 

9 & 

TOR- 


• * # ^Siucc the above wjb vnitren, t jimfdi&ioo bill, confer- 
ring iimiUr powers to that Calcutta, has fceen proje£Ud 
fqr the fcttlcmcnts of Madras. 
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Formerly it fometimes happened that a peace 
officer in the execution of his duty, has been feized 
in the cantonments, and infulted in the execution of 
his duty, at the inftigation of officers, Or by their 
perfonal violence. Thefe fads are reported by them- 
felves with an air of exultation, which clearly de- 
monftrates their inclination, and" a wiffi that they 
could again be repeated. Even at prefent, there are 
combinations weM kn^wn to the bailiffs, which ren- 
ders the execution of perfonal diligence, a very dan- 
gerous part of their duty. But fuch objeftions a- 
gainll the fupreme court, are its higheft panegyric \ 
becaufe they are of the fame nature with the objec- 
tions which every thidf or robber has to a gibbet. 

The infolence'of* the natives, and that indepen- 
dent fpirit which endangers the Britifh power in In- 
dia, wife men have not been able to difcover ; or 
they .have deemed part experience abetter guide to 
jts treatment, than the capricious exercife of difcre- 
tiC&iary power. * The peculations tif colledors*, and 
the exa&ions of officers in det&hed, commands, have 
produced the* only ferious djfcontents which the 
Britiih government* has ever yet experienced. Arid 
ha4 the fources of them, *or the principal charafter* 
Concerned, been more imraeiliately uncter the eye*of 
•the fupreme court, it is probable that they never 
would have exifted. 


H[ad the fupreme court of Calcutta, or the 
police of that caplgjjjfcn eftablifhed on bad jJrifr- 
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ciples, their pernicious effefts 'would have appeared 
long fince, within the immediate fphere of their ope- 
ration. 1 here, however, they are happily as invi- 
fiblc as their fuppofed caufe. Perhaps no city in 
1'urope lias increased more rapidly than Calcutta 
within the Lift thirty years. Ships belonging to 
every nation are 4een in its harbour. Trade, and 
ev ry mercantile fp: culatinn, has been carried on 
with a bo’dnefs which appeal’s never to*havebeen 
checked Ly^y judicial iniquity. # 


Grfatfr property than is common in Britain, 
has been accumulated even by fome of the natives, 
and pofleilrd with equal Iccfuity with that of the 
riclidt iubjerts in England. 'i he faftfy with which 
the propu tv of European famfties*i& entrufted to the 
native lcrvants, is indeed highly to their honour. 
Fifty or fixty, and # more, perhaps, in home families, 
ileep Jiurihg jhe night in the compound, or ^ 
paflages ^aiid verandahs, of the houfe, while " 

♦ door js*optn : anti you hear of much fewer 
‘ nos and thefts, than are committed ia London, after 
all that the precautions of bolts, watchmen, and con- 
ftables have been able to efleft. 'Were a houfe, with 
an equal number of fervartts, kept equally acceffi&}^ 
inanytowif of England, it would in’all proba]^^, 
be f^Wbed as frequently as it contained any thing* 
that ! /could be carried away. And were thefe hub* 
jeSa iJofTefl'ed of. the fame degree of wealth as fome 
in X^alcutta,* there is no country, in Europe 
wlcre they could be mor^kre. ln/otac*it is ;iot 

rafk 
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rafh to affirm, that they would have long fince been* 
convided of incivifm, or fome imaginary crime, in* 
order to conceal the real guilt — that of being rich. 

O O 

The Ayeen Acbery is entirely filcnt about Cal- 
cutta, which is full proof of its being wholly incon* 
fiderable in the time of Acber. The felt lenient of a 
fa dory here was fo late as 1690, by Job Charnock. 
It muff. Jiave remained a trading faftory till fome 
time after the battle® ?)F PI ifih) in 1^;*. To have 
increafcd in forty years in fo unhealthy a fpot to its 
prefent popufation of five hundred rhoufand fouls, 
implies a degree of profperity, amidft all the irregu- 
larities of an infun fcftlemenr, that is unparalleled in 
any other quarter of the world. 


During the rapid increafe of this town, difeafes 
were fatal to thoufands, and particularly, according- 
to the teflimony of I)r Lind, ahion^ fifeh as fyid 
lately arrived from Europe. ^Hamilton gives of his 
tfwn knowledge, an inftance of four hundred burials, 
in fix months,* at a period When the whole Lngliflv 
refident % there*, did not exceed , .twelve' hundred. 

natives growd a- 
loyment : their 
and-by tfcis 

,nd 


Wherever the Britifh fettle, 
jpnd therfi for protection ai 
fciehce h&s affured theu\ 
jye been guided, in the midft 
jrope, againfl the cruelty, onort: 
1 apacity of t^^ulers. 







Maritime trade of Calcutta. 


Calcutta , Dec . 1797. 


The merchants and agents of this # capital are by no 
means confined to tranfaftions with their conflituents 
employed in different branches of the fervice ; they 
engage largely in foreign commerce to every 'part of 
note either in Afia or Europe. In fome houfes* ‘the 
extent of their dealings has been eftimated at two 
. crores* of rupees annually*: If upon'fuch an im- 
menfe fum they deared only the common intereft of 
the country, their gains muft proye very ample. But 
this eftimate of Apr grof$ concerns is probably ex 7 
a^gerated ; nature of the commodities jh 

d^^^grcantile^enterprifes much more haz^^W 
» re Europe; 4j , . 

No 


# ^lU>ove two millions fterling. 
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No mercantile houfe has accumulated fums equal 
to thofe fortunes acquired by many individuals in 
the fervice. The charges of clerks, freight, infu- 
rance, with the innumerable items of godgwn, and 
houfe rent, mud deeply affeft the profits arifing from 
every concern not uncommonly lucrative* 

• 

The extent of the private trade of Calcutta cannot 
be eftimated juftly„ either from the ‘number or the 
burden of the fhips li^onging to tha^ port. Till 
lately there were only fixty that properly belonged 
to the Britifh merchants here, and their burden was 
about twenty feven thoufand tons. Bu> it is well 
known that their concern in foreign fhips is great : 
the Dutch, Danifh, and French fettlements in the 
river afford an opportunity for indirect trade to any 
extent, of which it is believed they fully avail them- 
lclves. 

Th« Hon. Company affords confiderable employ- 
ment to the f ovyntry-built fhips, independent.of the 
merchants. It poifeifes a marine eflablifhm'ent^ un- 
der the direftion of a Board conftitijted for that pur- 
pofe. During war, »cruizers againfi: the enemy are 
frequently employed ; as» well as tranfports, and 
l&re-lhif s, for -its own troops*. 

These tranfattions fall under the immediate di- 
re&ion of the Marine Board, confiding’ of five mem- 
bers, a number of fubordinat^officers, and 
It fuperinteuds alio ‘the pilot fervice, a moft inv 

portant 
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portant branch of the marine eftabliftment in a riyey 
of fuch dangerous navigation as the Hoogly. The 
great quantity of fand and mud that is waffled down 
this branch of the Ganges during the rains, occa- 
fions a continual fluctuation in the fize and pofition 
of the fand banks, by which its opening is iufefled. 
Conftant attention to this circumliance is indifpenf- 
able, in order to place the different buoys fo as they 
fliall not miflead the mariner./ 

From tfte perithable and expenfive nature' of <hip* 
ping in this climate, freight muff be high : but a cir- 
cutnffance* which muff be borne by all, feems but 
flightly to affect any : and commerce appears as ad- 
venturous here, as in any part of the world. 

* The freight of boats in the inland trade upon the 
river, is far from being low ; owing to the length 
pf tiriie tTecefiary 'to perform a moderate voyage upon 
that winding Itream. Ihe larger boats upon the 
Ganges carry from three hundred tp fix hundred 
mauns ; and their .hire per mor\th, amounts to 
twenty, thirty, /pr fixty rupees, according to their 
different fizes. 

• 

* Budgb*&ow$, for, the accommodation of gentle- 
men, and their families, are to be had of all 
from eight to twenty-four oars ; the rate of hire for 
the firft, is lixty rupees per hionth ; for the largeft, 

‘tVry hundred and thirty. This fuin includes the pay 
of the boatmen ; a clafs of men the morf ufeful, la* 

boriou? y 
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borious, and contented in Bengal, The pinnace is 
another defeription of travelling boat, (till more ex- 
penfive than the budgerrow. It has fuperior accom- 
modation* and from its refembling the ftmeture of 
European craft, both in the hull and rigging, it 
is better fitted for encountering a gale in the great 
liver. 

BiisiDFS -the high rate of freight charged on the 
inland, and maritime trade, the merchants in Cal- 
cutta pay a confidcrable commiilion on the purchafe 
of goods by their agents : this upon mo ft articles 
is five per cent.; but as they are more "frequently 
purchafers for others than themfelves, tnis fum will 
be oitener received than paid. 

The inafters of the country built (hips, or the 
fupercargoes, are the immediate agents by which the 
trade, of this part of the world s conducted. .They 
are tlfe molt enterprifing body/)? men ; and in ge- 
nera^ better iufo/med than thofe of'the fame profef- 
fion in Europe.* Many of thtfm Ijave made inde- 
pendent fortunes ; and what is ftiil* more to their 
praife, enjoy them in a decent and creditable man- 
ner, The fattidious idea§ regarding rank, which 
formerly prevailed in this capital, went nearly *to tin* 
^xclufion of this ufcful clafs of men from the fociety 
of our imaginary grandees ; a lofs more than' com- 
penfated by their diliient attention to iheir own* con- 
cerns ; which has railed many of thcL* men to fta- 
• * tion* 
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tions in Britain which few of their contemners have 
been able to attain. 

With the common Malays, and a mixture of 
Chinefe, and Bengalee feamen, whenever become 
very expert and intelligent in their profeflion, it is 
aftonilhing with* what fecurity the country fhipmaf- 
ters perform vojages in thefe dangerous feas. Thefe 
veffels are termed Denies ; their enterprifes at fea are 
chiefly to ,b* alcribed to the example of Europeans : 
before their appearand the Hindoos w*ere hardly 
known as navigators. There are fix dilferent affu- 
rance companies in Calcutta; who cover the pro- 
perty of individuals from the*rilks of the fea, perhaps 
at as Tow a rate of iniurance as it 'can be done in 

Europe. , ' * 

■ 

The ftate of .navigation, as pracHfed by the na- 
tives*, lifce rqoft of their other arts, is far frqm .being 
in a perfect Rate. [i he mariners compafs, th£ great- 
eft improvement? in the fcience, was-, and Hill remains 
in a very imp^rfeeb ftate over eve^y part of India. 
Their agronomical inftruments are,* as far as the 
practice of failors is concerned, in a ftate equally 
contemptible. In a European fhip you may f<?me- * 
wines* meet' with their barks at fea in the utrnoft Un- 
certainty of both latitude and longitude. Their Tm 
ftruments are fuppofed, by fome very competent 
judges, to be borrowed from thofe of Europeans. 
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and are certainly but awkward imitations of their 
originals *. 

Of the* fliips Which I have mentioned befongingto 
the port of O&lcutta, there is not a fingle one com- 
manded by a native. Some low perfon of European 
extra &, but removed perhaps by many genera- 
tions, is frequently preferred to the. command even 
of thofe paltry fhif>s wbifh venture into the open fea. 
Of a maritime force hardly any natidh in the Ealt 
has formed any idea. There are, • indeed, fomfc 
proahs and private fhips fitted out for piracy, who 
fight, and maflacre the unarmed crews of merchant- 
men with all the inveteracy and cruelty of favages. 
Thefe enterpnfes, fuch as they are, coiiftitute nearly 
the whole of Oriental ‘attainments in naval war. , 

The •internal navigation is cor\dutted b\ the na- 
tives to a greater extent, and with a greater degree 
of fucce’fs. The different dreams of the Ganges in- 
terfe# the country in a manner fo obviouflycon- 
venient for tranfporting commodities, that it is pro- 
bable tteit the Hindoos have carried on this naviga- 
tion from the earliefl period of their civilization. I 
wiH therefore give a fhort /ketch of this^ noble river 
as an inftruraent of internal cotnmerce. 

The fource of the Ganges long remained in as 
much uncertainty as that of the; Nile. It was left to^ 
G • * the' 

* Yide'Afiatic Refearches. 
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the prefcnt age to make the difcovery ; when the 
Chinefe Fmpcror Camhi fent perfons to explore it, 
though at the diftance of 2,500 miles from his ca- 
pital. It Iffues from the oppofite ridge of the fame 
mountains with the Barrampooter, arfd direfts its 
courfe in a contrary progrefs, till the diftance of 
1 200 miles intervenes between rivers that are again 
to approach and*water the fame plain. 

So completely are the various branches of thefe 
rivers diffufed over the flat country, that there is 
hardly any part of the large province of Bengal a- 
bove twenty five miles diftant from a navigable ri- 
ver. The wood, fait, and provifions of many mil- 
lions of people are conveyed along thefe channels by 
30,000 boatmen, the moll laborious and hardy race 
in India. All thefe are independent of the tranfpory 
of the mercantile? commodities to be fhip'ped for 
Europe, which may amount to two millions * an- 
nually. 

The Barrampooter, though largef than the Gan- 
ges, affords lefs *affiftance to commerce ; for it tra- 
vels eaft through ‘rugged defiles and vafties, feldorft 
approaching .the habitations of man. In a military 
view, the Ganges is equally commodious as in that 
in which we have confidered it. A communication 
is afforded by it between, the different ftatioHs for 
the conveyance of troops and warlike ftores. Thus 
it ftiperfedes the neceflity of forming magazines, and 
is more commodious than the military roads of the 
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Romans, or the carrying places of North America, 
which not only obftrurt the progrefs of an army, but 
enable the enemy to determine the place and mode 
of attack. Major Rennel, from whom thefe parti- 
culars are fcle&ed, aflerts that the Ganges, though 
inferior in the length of its courfe, difchargcs a 
greater quantity of water into the ocean, than any 
river in the world, from the influx of the immenfe 
tributary dreams* which it receives, and from its po- 
rtion within the reach of the periodical rains. Yet 
the trade'earried on in this mighty dream, though it 
paffes through the fined country perhaps in the 
world, appears but trifling when compared to that 
of China. The Embaffy found ioo,coo marines on 
a Angle braifch of the river Peiho only *, whereas 
30,000 are dated as ’the whole; amount of Dand^s 
who ply upon the Ganges, according to Major Ren- 
nel. According to the Ayeen, the contribution to 
government mud have exceeded ihis yumter, fince 
he d£c&res that four thousand boats were furnifhed 
by Bengal alone, and ten dandies To each boat is no- 
extragavant allowance. 


THP. 


* Sir George Stauuton’i Erobafly. 



1 HE DIFFERENT RACES OF INHABITANTS SEWED IN 
CALCUTTA. 



Calcutta, March 1797. 


^HE group of inhabitants that meets your eye in 
pafling along the ftreets of Calcutta, is a multifa- 
rious mixture of .adventurers of every complexion, 
and from alipoft every nation in the world. Even 
the mercantile part of the community confifts of in- 
« dividuals from aimoft all the courifries of Europe 
and Afia. 

* The -Armenians are the moft refpe&able, and per- 
haps ' the moft numerous body of foreign merchants 
"in thitf capital. They carry on an extenfive trade 
from £hina, and moft of the fea-ports to the eaft-" 
ward, and to the weft, as far as the Perfian Gulph. 
Theirinformation from all thefe different quarters, is 
'deemed the moft accurate and minute o£ any body 
Of men in their profeffujn* They are afct&tfivej -re- 
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gular, and diligent in bufinefs ; and never think of 
departing from their line, and indulging in diflipa- 
tion, even after a competency has been acquired. 
Their houfes are, therefore, of old ftantiing, and 
many of them are poffeffed of large capitals. As 
fubjefts they are perhaps the moft peaceable and 
loyal to be found in any country : as members of * 
fociety they are polite and inofienfive. 

i 

. " * 

When the convalefcence of his Mafefiy, after a 
levere indifpofition, was publicly notified in Calcutta, 
a general expreflion of joy was made by all the inha- 
bitants. But the mod confpicuous and brilliant illu- 
minations were difplayfed by an Armenian merchant: 

becaufe accompanied by an aft of charity. 

* » 

• 

His loyalty did not cfcape the notice of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who on interrogating him what parjjcujar iu- 
tereft-Ae fait in the life of his Eritannis Majefty, re- 
ceived this reply ; “ I have, my Lord, lived under 
his government,' for near thirty y&rs ; it has never ' 
injured me ; bift on the contrary aJways afforded its 
proteftion : and this, with induffry *on my part, ha$ 
enabled me to accumulate a very ’plentiful fortune.” 
This fp$eeh is not, perhaps, the mod elpcfuent ; but, 
Tconfefs, that’ to me it has conveyed a more advan- 
tageous idea of his .undemanding, than if he had 
eompofed volumes of our political fophiftry. 

• * * , 

WHEN.thefe circumftances *e re reported to*hii 

Maiefty* by* the GovefnoivGeneral, the Armenian 
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was prefented with the miniature of his Sovereign, 
which he continued to wear till his death ; and his 
fon now wears it in honour of his family. 

Some of the more refpe&able Armenians are com- 
monly invited to the public balls and entertainments 
given in Calcutta : where they invariably behave 
with all that decorum and corre&nefs which a know- 
ledge of mankind generally produces. A few priefts 
of their perfuafion, are maintained’ by them, not only* 
in affluence, but in fome degree of fplendor. In 
their fondnefs for (how and elegance, the Armenians 
approach nearer the Engliffl than any merchants 
heie : they are, however, more guarded in their ex- 
pence ; for they are feldpm feen displaying their 
equipage till they are. fully able ‘to ‘defray its charge. 

The Mogul merchants are the next body of ftran. 
gers, if they^ill merit that title after fo long a*di* 
dence m this country* They have thirteen 'different 
mercantile ftoufes'of confiderable note, 'befides many 
other counting houfes' of inferior importance. Some 
individuals amohg the Mogul* are very wealthy* 
and are »only inferior in riches to fome of the native* 
Rajahs, Banians, and Shroffs : fome of tbefe are 
nfore opulent than the firft noblemen in England. 
A million fterling, or even half df that fura *, which * 

feveral 


* 'Among others are £>adee Nadir Wangee, Ramdofs, and 
Rajah Nopkiffcn. Mr Job? Htfiow, a ciril ferviqt oftha 
f Comi 
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feveral areTaid to poffefs, yields a revenue of three 
times the annual amount of any capital in Britain, 
from the exorbitant rate of interefi at which thele 
people lerfd their money. 

A Hindoo, of whatever fortune, fUll retains his 
narrow ideas, and parfimonious habits. His pious 
contributions, and the expences of his Zenana, are 
the greateft drains upon* Vis income ; in his drefs and 
table there is little devoted either to the purpofes of 
elegance or magnificence. The notches * marriages, 
and religious feftivals, feem to be exceptions from 
this remark ; but thefe ceremonies are under the di- 
rection of the Brahmins ; and according to the ideas 
which thefe fpiritual guides have formed of hi$ 
wealth, mull the otter, rofe wafer, and other per* 
fumes, and fweetmeats be, ferved in veflTels of gold, 
under a* large canopy illuminated with beautiful 
luftre^ to many hundreds of guefts of Jill ranks and 

denominations. The Hindoo rfn fuch occafions, is 
• » # 
gratified with the appearance of a large company ; 

and deems hhnfelf particularly honoured by the at- 
tendance of Europeans'. 

^Thouoh the Notches are intended to /io hpnouf' 
to feme deity, who prefides over the feftival ; yet 
^Wy feem of afl mftitutions the leaf! calculated to 

excite 


Company, is 'fjie ricfcefV futoft in bis Majefty’s dominions 
hfa income 1 l at jorfc 2Oo,0co*erifng per annum. 

• } . i * ^ 
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excite religious ideas, rart ^gpe-' ceremony conmts 
in liftening to the mufic of*.tm§ Tinging girls, who 
drawl out their monotonous ditties with a noncha- 
lance and dullnefs, which can only be equalled by 
the fluggifh dance, and inanimate gelhires with which, 
they ate. accompanied. Of all entertainments, an 
Hindoftanee Notch is probably the moft infipid : they 
are Sometimes accompanied with . pantomimical per- 
formances of no delicate nature./ Yet as fuch invi- 
tations are given from politenefs, it is proper that 
they fhould be accepted, with at leaft an appearance 

of iatisfa&ion. 

• 

The number of Greek merchants in Calcutta is 
not confiderable. They however maintain one cler- 
gyman, who performs religious worfliip according to 
the rites of that church. He is a very agreeable and 
ufell inhumed maji $ a native of one of the iflands in 
the Levant. 

P<5rtugueze *houfp$ of agency in point of 
number, next to<hole of the EngliftiT < A very confi- 
derable number ’df the defendants of that nation, by 
hative Women, refute in Calcutta. No people in 
Europe fefcu? to have aflimilated fo clofely to<he 
riianners of the country. In refpe&ability of cha- 
rade t f fome of the lower ranks are little fuperiortef 
themfelves ; they feem to have retained with more 
tyeadinefs the vices fhan the virtues of either line of 
their anchors. By 1 many they .are deemed the molt 
defpicable claCs in Iadi*,} # every.vice of the-na. 
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Hon they poffefs fevsr of theif virtues. With a com- 
plexion darker than that of the Hindoos, with ha- 
bits fo fimilar, and with full pofTeflion of the lan- 
guage, it fs ftrange that none even of thefe have been 
able to make *a convert from the Heathen to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Nothing can more clearly de* 
monftrate the compleat dominion which the Brah- 
min fuperftition pofleffes over the minds of the com- 
mon people: for there 'fo no denomination of Chrif- 
tians mor$ devoted to the work of coifverfion than 
the church of Rome. 

The Britilh merchants in Calcutta are a numerous 
and refpe&able order of men. In this place feveral 
of them have acquired large fortunes, in the acqui- 
fition of which they have difplayed thofe mercantile 
talents, and that enterprifing fpirit which diflin- 
guifhes their charatter in every part of tfy; wprld. 
In Cajjputta the peculiar habits of their pnofeflion'have 
in no degree encroached on the liberality of their 
mind*, or the elegance of their equipage and tables. 
They here difpfay an expeqce and iplendor in their 
manner of living feldom afpired after by the fame 
order of mep in any part of the wbrld : and Ivhat is 
greatly' to their honour, their a£b of .charity and' 
munificence to indigent perfons* have, perhaps, nevef 
^>een equalled by any fimilar number of men of any 
rank whatever. 

•K 

Ftw of ’thefe gentlemen are* engaged iji the fer- 
& drcumftance hail of; more confequence than 
H • , may 
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may be apprehended. The fervice of the C6nipahy 
has certain ideas of rank and copfequence attached 
to it, which often produces ludicrous effefts upon the 
intercourse of fociety. All perfons in civil* and mill* 
tary appointments affed a degree of ftijperiority over 
fuch as are not hi the fervice, which is frequently ill 
fupported, either by their talents, birth, or cha- 
lader. 

At the pdblic entertainments, rank wa$ formerly 
a matter of much greater concern at Calcutta than 
at St. Janjes’s. Here^all are grafping at rank and 
fuperiority, with an eagernefs proportioned to the 
confeious want of it, and to the obfeurity of their 
former condition. This has brought to the fubjed 
lb great an intereft; and fo much perplexity, that 
even the ingenuity of the ladies, who are commonly 
moft .deeply verfant in this fcience, is often dnablc to 
unraVel it. To hand a lady to table, or to hqr*’ car- 
riage, is an affair which requires deep cogitation : if 
it b i afpired to by a gentleman whole rank is* une*; 
qual to the office, inftead of paying a compliment, lie 
is guilty of rudehefs, and commits an unpardonable 
offence! When fhe ladies take the floor to dancer 
the moil jjerfed acquaintance wkh all That has dver 
Ifeen written upon heraldry, would not enable you 
to make a farisfadory arrangement either of the la- 
dies themfelves or of their partners. Hardly a meet-, 
ipg, formerly, conceded without laying the fbunda- 
tiod of turmoils and grievances, more dafting and 
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more important than the magnitude of their caufe, 
in your eyes, will juftify. 

Wher.e all are nearly equal in obfcuriry, and e* 
qually deftituxe of claim to rank, the arrogance and 
vanity of individuals has no defined limits to its ex- 
attions. Where all purfue the fame objett by the 
fame path, there muft be frequent jqftlings and col- 
lifions of intereft or opinion. 

Happily the good fenfe of the prefent generation 
is gradually eradicating thofe feeds of difcord ; which 
could never have been Town but by perfons of little 
underftanding, and limited acquaintance with the 
world. 



OF THE BANNIANS, AND NATIVE SERVANTS. 


<r 


Calcutta , March 1799. 


^Amono the various claffes of* the mercantile part of 
the community, formerly noticed, no mention is 
made of the Jevcs. Few of that nation ever fettle in 
India ; anc^ Calcutta is perhaps the only opulent 
town that is free of* them. 

The chara£t$r of the native merchants is fo com- 
pletely Jewilh,* that were the mod expert .of the If- 
raelites to deal with them, it is more than probable 
that he would be defeated at his own weapons. 

The native Bannians, Sarkars, and writers, carry 
on the greateft part of the retail trade of Calcutta. 
They go around hawking commodities, from morn- 
ing to night * or Searching after cheap purchafes. 
Nothing cmeattijed their eagemefa formqpef ^ fad 

‘if 
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if^OU are not in fome meafufe a judge of the article v 
you are to purchafe, you will infallibly be over- 
reached. Indeed, that low cunning, ftratagem, and 
deceit, which characterizes the money tranfaftions of . 
perfons of narrow intellefts, applies almofl without \ 
exception to this clafs of the Hindoos. For once 
that an European over-reaches them, he is cheated a 
thoufand times. Whether you employ a Ccnfumah 
or Sarkar, to tranfaft bufinefs, you mult lay your 
account with impofition ; for although, he may boaft 
of belonging tq the higheft caft of his country, half 
a rupee will unfortunately often prove greater than 
the price of his honefty. To over-reach fn a bargain 
infers no difcredit among thefe men : fuch as are 
noted for it Obtain the appellation of pucka* adme, 
men of ftrong parts. * 

It mull, however, be acknowledged, that what- , 
evgr. money or goods you intruft to the fare of a 
native fervant, will in general.be faithfully account- 
ed for. It #is 4 *in making a bargain with yqu, or, 
purchafmg goods, in your abfonce, # on your own ac- 
count* .that you are fo frequently betrayed. The 
ideas I had formed *of the innocence and fimplicity of 
the natives* and of the Frauds, peculations, and op- 
•preffions which they fuffered from the Eritifo, I have 
often had qceafiou to corre& j as they bore but little 
refemblance to matter of fact 

Wwh all their propenfity, to cheat; the qative 
JhoD-kfcpers jgaieriliyfell yheir good* on lowertorm* 

ffcan 
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than you meet with in the European ware-romne. 
They are commonly neither of the firft fafhion, nor 
quality ; and they are purchafed at Vendue, where 
they are often procured on very moderate terms. 

Their houfe rent is another caufe of their under, 
felling Europeans. 1 he fhops of the natives, though 
better than their.houfes, are mean and difagreeable ; 
and from their fituatipn in th,e common bazars, are 
infinitely cheaper than the larger and fplendid rooms 
in which the Britilh merchants expofe their wares. 

House rent, and fervants wages, are the moll ex- 
penlive parts of the charges of 1 houfe- keeping in Cal- 
cutta. The common articles of provifion are much 
cheaper than in Europe ; but houre rent, till lately, 
has been a very exorbitant charge. Only a few 
years agOj a houfe fufficient to accommodate a gen- 
.teel family, co,uld not be procured under fix or eight 
hundred pounds a year ; many were let at a larger 
•fum. • The extent and number of buildings occupied 
by many of the merchants in Calcutta muft prove a 
confiderable item in their expence. 

The number of fervanti neceffary in a private fa* 
naily exceeds all moderation, and I amaftaid the be- 
lief of an Englifhman, who has notsviftled this coun- 
try. For forne time after my arrival, I lived in ^ pri- 
vate family, where the fervants of ail deferiptions 
amounted to an hundred and five. What is, more re- 
markable, they were to 'a man all necefBry. This 

furelv ‘ 
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it is an evil for which there is no remedy as fong as 
the fuperftition of the natives fhall deter thtm from 
performing fervicc beyond one fpecific kind of work. 
The wages varies according to the different Rations 
they occupy ; from four rupees per month, to twen- 
ty. The average paid to each man in the family, 
juft mentioned, cannot be lefs than ffx rupees, which 
amounts to near le*cn hundred a year. 

This added to the houfe rent, and the incidental 
charges of a family, will r|ife its expenditure to 
three, four, and five thoufand rupees a year, accord- 
. ing to its number. Nor is this expence to be aferibed 
to the extravagant ideas imbibed in this country, or 
to the gratification of vanity, a plant of rank growth 
in Bengal ; but is abfolutely incurred by many fober 
families,* who have remained untainted any of 

the byrdenforae and coflly follies of fafliionable* life. 

» 

Vt’Hz re thefe’are followed, they conftitute, in this 
warm climate, jh’e molt laboj-ious of all purfuits ; and ’ 
cannot be indulged without an expehce, double, per-> 
haps treble tfie amount above dated. 

The extravagant rate of houie rent luggefted a 
fpeculation whinh has, perhaps, as far as podible re* 
ducedthat charge Purchafing ground, and houfe- 
building became for a while a, favourite, fcheme ctf 
proprietors’ in Calcutta ; but w*hile the numbed of 
Europeans remains comparatively few, this fpecula* 

tion 
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lion may cafily be carried too far. The number of 
houfes is at prefent fully adequate to the accommo- 
dation of^the people; yet building goes forward 
with a vapidity which mud foon prove* its own 
check. 

Bricks, mortar, and tfood, are by no means 
fcavce in Bengal*; yet the money lunk in building a 
houfe, is always great in proportion to its fize and 
accommodation. The number of natives employed, 
and the flownefs of their operations, is neceflarily at- 
tended with this confequence. Befides, houfes in 
India are always a perilhablc commodity, and incon- 
flant need of repairs, i his may partly be owing to 
the heavy rains, and dorms of wind ; but it is chiefly 
t® be afcribed to the dedruftive intrufions of the 
white ants * . Thefe animals make their way in great 
numbers* into ev$ry place where there is moidure, 
and form habitations in the heart of the, h^fdeft 
beams and planks. r So deftrudive^are they in their 
operations, that every beam in a houfe* may be com- 
pletely deftroyed* while Qutwardly it may appear per- 
fectly found. 

From thdfe circumdances, and the great intefeft 
of money, the rent of a houfe mud in Bengal bear 
double the proportion to the capital funk in building * 
it, that is reqnifite in Europe, to render houfe-build- 

ing 
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>ng a profitable fpeculation. Hence rent in Calcutta 
Hill continues high, and will probably remain fo. 

One comfortable circumfhincc in the ftmfture of 
the houfes of .Europeans, is their exemption from the 
accident of fire. Only a fmall portion of wood en* 
tcrs into the materials ; for the partition walls, as 
well as the flat roofs are chiefly conftrufted of brick 
and mortar. This laft article, under the denomina- 
tion of Chunam , tfie natives have brought to great 
perfection.* 

AmidSt that fecurity from fire, enjoyed by Euro* 
ropean families, the native inhabitants are fubjeft to 
dreadful alarms and danger from that element. The 
great bulk of their* hats are conftrufted of a kind of 
balket work, made of fplit bamboos or reeds. Thft 
{lender and combuftible fabric, the Hindoo neatly 
cqvers in a light thatched roof ; and in thisT humble 
tenement, he, his wife, and numerous children re- 
fide, with a degree of cleaniinefs and comfort, which 
would gratify your humanity,* as completely as it 
mocks the toils of the ambitious. 

Jhesb rfianfions of contentment ' .aro regularly 
threatened, or deftroyed by fire every* dry feafoq. 

* On travelling through the town you may fometimes 
fee whole ftreets fmdking in allies, and thoufahds of 
inhabitants bufy in carrying off their little moveable 
property. You are not, howeVer, to fuppofe fhat 
lhi$ . feepe proves equally calamitous as fimilar ones 
I in 
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in Europe. Here propeity is final 1, and m general 

cafily fecured : the habitations are Header, and 
therefore eafily rebuilt. For one or two rupees, the 
Hindoo runltafed in a dwelling with equal com- 
fort after, a> befoie an accident, which generally 
reduces an European family to beggary during the 
rclt of their days. The inconvenience of bleeping in 
the open air for a few nights, from choice or ne- 
ceflity, has to the Hindoo become, fo familiar, that it 
finds no pljce in the lill of IiismEfot tunes. Thus 
does the (Iream of human happinefs diffufe itfelf in a 
more equable tenor than we often imagine : and the 
poet’s obfcrvation is as completely verified in its figu- 
rative and moral, as it is in its natural application ; 

CV/n g r avion cafu > 

Dead uni turret, 

« 

The* gtVat are Vx polcu to many real, and, more 
imaginary evils ; the wealthy offer a broad rrtark to 
adverfity ; while, many of the rudeft, flrokes of for- 
tune either reach not the humble, dwellings of the 
poor, or make, on them but a flight ana temporary 
impreflion. 

iN.proePdf what ;s here afferted, I have obferved 
in the provinces of Onde, feveral hundred cottager 
dem6lilhed by the fwelling of the Ganges and Jum- 
na, and, though on the fpot, never heard a com- 
plaint ; nor indee4 r beheld a feene of real mifery. 
,In the beginning of September 1798* the Ganges 

broke 
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broke over its bank, and destroyed fevcral hundreds 
of mud-houfes. r J his unavoidably happens as often 
as even ftagnated rater readies the walls, as from the 
nature ofdliis fubftance they crumble dovn;, and .the 
roof falls in. The inhabitants remain lb long as 
with fafetv they dare, and when that cannot longer 
be done, they refort to the nearclt height and con- 
ftruct a temporary Hied of the old tool and materials 

of their former dwelling. 

• * • 

l have.feen them fitting booking tfieir hookers, 
in a houfe three feet covered with water ; the iirc- 
wood of the family was piled up on thcjloor, and 
vipnn t i ic top ot it the men. bees let without any vi-, 
fible fullering or concern, lhe Ui.er is a nniiiili- 
cent god; they tejiofeln its meicy ; — pofiibly their 
faith and piety would be gratified hv being oaniud 
down in its Urchin. 



ESTABLISHMENTS FOR EDUCATION IN CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta , Jan, 1797. 


The maintenance and education of the children be- 
longing to European's in India, have on account of 
their increafing number, become obj$&s of great im- 
portant Nearly half a century has already elapfed 
fmee the power of the Britifli arms has bees efta- 
bliflhed in Bengal j and the influx of European inha- 
bitants has ever fince kept pace with the increafe of 
power, and the‘ profpecj of acquiring wealth. In 
the fervice of tfrfc Company, and in the prbfecution 
of private adventbres ? opportunity has .been offered 
to many of accumulating fortunes ; but the country 
has been the grave of many more. 

Europeans in India, whether they live to become 
rich, or die poor, from their own diffolute habits, 
a ltd the unhappy frailty of the Mjahommedan women, 

gene- 
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generally leave a numerous progeny behind them. 
In every cafe where the parent is poor, the main- 
tenance of his children becomes, whether they live 
or die, a public charge upon the community. 

Did not the exercife of their benevolence in fome 
meafure cover a multitude of faults, the Europeans 
of India muft have long fince been condemned to 
behold feenes of the utmoft diftrefs in the fituation 

9 

of orphans, and the chilflren of the poor; precluded 
from any rank and employment in European fociety, 
and abandoned by the natives, they feemed to be the 
mod deftitute of all beings. • 

In this light they were viewed by feveral perfons^ 
who have done honour to themfelves and their coun- 
try, by eftablifhing fchools for the maintenance and 
education of the orphan children of the military fer- 
vants of the Company. Two infthutions have been 
formed for this purpofe ; one for the children of of- 
ficers, and the pther for thofe* of # private foldiers. 
Each is provided with teachers ff both fexes ; quali- 
fied to inftruft the children in fu,ch branches of 
knowledge and indu(lry, as feem fitted for their rank 
• and profpefts in fociety. .The fund for the fupport 
of *thefe mftitutions, is fup^lied by a fixed cotirribu- ' 
tion raifed from the military, and by the donations 
of fuch perfons as wifii to forward the aims of* bene- 
volence. 
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The children of fuch as have died, or of fuch as 
are evidently poor, are only admitted gratuitoufly into 
this fchool ; but any officer may, for a reafonable 
fum, have his children educated there : and it is the 
mod eligible place in India ; for during a* period of 
twenty years, the management and fuperintendancc 
of this feminary of education have been as faithful 
and as diligent as its inftitutiorf was benevolent. A- 
bout fix or fe\'en hundred children are maintained 
and educated by this ufeful charity. r lhe only thing 
wanting to complete its purpofe feems to be fuitable 
employment for the youth of both fexes, after they 
have fmiflied their education. There has not hi- 
therto been in India any middle clafs of fociety, be- 
tween the Europeans and natives, and of confc- 
qucncc few employments open for them to occupy. 

• 

Tills want of employment for country-born chil- 
dren Jia§»already been feverely felt ; and is every day 
becoming m*>re urgent from the increafe t of* their 
number. Befides the two inflimtions already men- 
tioned, there are fovea or eight others 'for the educa- 
tion of boys ; afid nearly an equal number for girls. 
11, in the oiphan'fchools, all the intereit of the heads 
ot the army and of the managers, is unable to pro- 
* cure employment for the youth educated ther£, ‘the 
difficulty is ntuch greatu in private feminaries, where 
this can only devolve upon individuals. For the fet- 
ttement of their pupils in ufeful profeffions, neither 
parents nor matters .have yet been able to devife any 
; adequate means. 

Ac- 
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Accordingly almofl all the fchools in Calcutta 
for either fex, arc continuing to increafe in the num- 
ber of pupils, aiul in the difficulty of providing for 
them. This difficulty is increafed by the rftaimer in 
which fern affi education is conduced in Calcutta. 
From a partiality as unaccountable as it is ill found- 
ed, the girls are fplendidly educated in boarding- 
ing fchools, where they are taught, to dance with 
cafe, and to drefs with j^me degree of elegance, but 
much more affectation. Thefe accomplishments, fu- 
perficial a*s they are, contain nearly the whole a- 
mount of their attainments at the boarding-fchool. 

On their public nights, when they dance and fee 
company, none of the boys of their ov.n rank, by 
birth and fortune, are* admitted. . '1 hefe arc the only* 
perfoDs, with whom nature feems to have intended 
they fhould unite, and live happily ; but the preju- 
dices of Calcutta counteract her purple, and cx- 
clude % thein from their Society bJng» of an infe- 
rior clafs. Young officers in the aumy, or civil-Tcr- 
vants of the Company, are alone deemed fit.com- 
panions and "from the contemptibid ideas’ thpy in 
general entertain of 'fhe whole race of country-born 
wouien, they are the mod dangerous companions 
with whom they can alTociate. * ' 

But female vanity bids defiance to all thefe confi- 
derations; and many young men of rank, andTiigh 
expe&atioqs, have been unable to refill its artifioes, 
aided by,the*ftratagems of the miftrefs of the fchool. 

Ma?. 
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Marriages of this kind have not been unfrequdnt ; 
but they are always unhappy. With regard to the 
parties themfclves, they are either excluded from fo- 
ciety, or* admitted with fuch caution and ceremonious 
rcfeive, as mult continually put them in mind of 
their degradation. The confequence of fuch matches 
to connections in Europe are equally diftrefling. 
Parents, in particular, imagine their children loft or 
thrown away by fuch marriages : < they have brought 
many a grey head with forrow to the grave. 

Few females of colour, in proportion to their num- 
ber, can be difpofed of in this manner. To educate 
them, therefore, exprefsly with fuch views, entirely 
precludes every hope of uniting them with their e- 
r quals, or their own clafs. It never fails to produce 
a train of ideas and expectations in the female bread:, 
of which the disappointment, is miferyj and their 
completion* ruin. 

No perfon of reflexion can erffer the numerous 
boarding-fchooJs iri Calcutta, without feeling the 
moft melanchdly forebodings regarding the fate of fo 
many* young perfons. To behold fo many of the 
rifing generation immured within their walls with 
^hardly afty probability of making a fafe or honour- 
able/etreat, is certainly diftrefling : becaufe it com- 
pels your imagination to anticipate the fad alterna- 
tive ‘before many of them, that of living in a ftate of 
vant and difappointment, or of fubfiftipg by means 
fetal to happinefs and reputation. 
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Besides thefe foundations, there arc fome others 
of inferior note, equally laudable, eftablifhed, and 
maintained by the munificence of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. # A free-fchool which educates near two 
hundred children, under the management of the 
veftry, is, in parr, fupported by voluntary contribu- 
tions only. Two lacks of rupees were originally de- 
voted to the education of the children of the poor. 
The filtered of that fuilvcontinues dill to be applied 
for that pnrpofe : another fchool, however, nearly 
equally numerous has been added to this, upon a 
fund raifed merely by cafual benefa&ions. , An ora- 
torio has of late been performed annually to aid fis 
funds, which .promifes a confiderable fupply of re- 
venue. 

To thefe inditutions, fo creditable to the humanity 
and benevolence of the inhabitants'^ Calcutta, the 
narivW hgfpital mud be added. Thi9 fiiftitution is 
alfo fupported by voluntary contribution ; and was 
contrived for the relief of fuch natives, as from acci- 
dents or difeafe, might want ijiedical did. Thoufands, 
in fo populous a place, mud be in want of affiftance* 
while they axe too indigent to obtain it on any other 
foofing’ than the charity ol Europeans.. And^ it is 
highly to the honour of our countrymen, that the/ 
have deviled and fupported a fcheme of relief for 
difeafe and indigence, which, as far as I can learn, 
has never been fuggeded by the humanity of their, 
native monarchs. There were hofpitals for do£$, 

• * K cats/ 
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cats, lions, and feveral other animals, but none for 
men. 

* . 

The medical gentlemen jn Calcutta are frequent- 
ly applied to in private by the natives, for advice in 
their ailments, and if really in pain, the dilates of 
nature prevail againft the bigotry of fuperftition ; for 
they generally take their medicines, in fpite of the 
prohibitions of their religioh! * 

The confidence which the natives, in every trying 
occafion,*put in the fuperior lkill of Europeans, a- 
mounts almoft of itfelf to a confutation of thofe per- 
fons, who, without any means of knowledge, are 
conftantly holding up their attainments as fuperior to 
•every thing known in Europe. 

i 

A very expeirfive eftabliihment for the education 
of the junibr fervants of the Company, hay fately 
beep inftituted ^ but as it is for bufinefs, and not edu- 
cation i, that thefe gentlemen are fent'to India, it is dif- 
ficult to. forefef any benefit that will evfer refult frbm 
this meafure. Inftruftion in the native dialers is in 
general all that is neceflary to qualify -them for the • 
exerqife ^f- their duty, and this they have hith’eito 
’received from Moonlhees at the fpare hours that are 
not employed in their different vocations- The practice 
of t)teir profeffional duty of itfelf greatly affifted 
.them in , acquiring the language of the natives ; 
while it prevented the lofs of feveral y&rs, and a 
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great expence, which is incurred at this diffolute fe- 
minary, 

' India has not hitherto improved the afliduity of 
Europeans in # the purfuit of literature : and there 
are at prefent in that country but few men adequately 
qualified to fill a profeflional chair. Young men, 
therefore, from Europe muft deem their time ill 
fpent if compelled, to hear leftures from profeffors 
but indifferently qualified to be teacher* of a parifh 
fchool. 

The conqueft of the Myfore was fome # how con- 
nected with this inftitution, an event which it was 
deftined to commemorate: yet brilliant as the execu- 
tion of that enterprize .certainly was, it was concerted 
without any regard to time, or fupplies of provifions," 
a circurpftance which had nearly fruftrated the bra- 
very of our army *. 


THE 


* Since writing the above, the ’Court of Dire&ofs h»v* 
abblilhed this College j the moft expenfive erection which 
vanity or folly had ever made upon their freafury. 



IHR EFFECTS OF A HOT CLIMATE ON EUROPEANS. 


Calcutta , Dcc» 1796* 


The climate of almoft every -intra* tropical region is 
unfavourable to European cdnftitutions. Thofe flat 
countries yheremoifture is combined with /heat, are 
unexceptionably* more injurious to health than fuch 
as are dry. Hence the climate of Batavia has long 
proved one of the mod fatally pernicious ever vifited 
by Europeans. t 

c 

Calcutta >vas at firft deemed hardly lefs de- 
ftruftive , than Batavia, - Its Situation Ibrrounded by * 
a flat and marlhy country, was productive of the 
fame tffefts. The vicinity has fince been cleared 
confiderably of trees and jungle ; and fome of the 
more offenfive marflies have' been drained; much, 
hpwever, ftill mujl be done, before it can merit the 
chara&er of a healthy town. , . 

Eunc^ 
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Europeans are now however much better ac- 
quainted with the means of counterafting the effe£U 
of a bad climate than formerly. Regularity of liv- 
ing, and, temperance, are much more provalent a- 
mong the prefent' inhabitants, than the firft adven- 
turers. It was not uncommon for his acquaintances, 
when a friend had laid in a frefli flock of wines, to 
meet in his houfe at dinner, in order to give their 
judgment of its quality ; and on thefe occafions, per- 
haps, the whole cfieil oT claret was confunied at one 
federunt/ The confequences were often fo fatal, that 
the next meeting of this focial crew was not unfre- 
quently to witnefs the funeral of one of' their com- 
panions. 

The perfe&ion to which the medical art has ar- 
rived by longer experience, has alfo had a happy ef- 
fect inqpreferving the lives of many Europeans. The 
difjafes of the country are now Veil underftood by 
almfift every pra&itioner ; the practice" is fimple and 
decifive. Fevers, and the wholq train of tjilious 
complaints, ar§ more efficacioqfly treated, or at leaf! 
yield njore Certainly to their prefqriptions than any 
fet of difeafes equally malignant dp in Britain. Were 
feyer as dangerous here as in Europe, its frequency 
would prove -fatal almoft to jvery inhabitant befoyc 
refiding twelve months in the country. 

Whatever be the exciting caufeof bile 4 whe< 
ther accelerated circulation frqm the heat of thp cM 
mate, or relaxation ‘from the fame caufe, its excefiu| 
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in general the origo malt . It produces fever, dyfen* 
tery, with a long train of nervous and paralytic difor- 
ders ; every dage of which has a pedWiar\nd"appro- 
priate treatment, which is foon acquired, and pretty 
uniformly followed by t^very practitioner : and there 
is perhaps no part of the world where the profeflion 
can boaft of an equal number of cures ; or at lead 
of relief fo uniformly following its preferiptions. 

After all, however, the dimatfc of India proves a 
fevere trial to every European conditution ; many 
hill a facrifice to its firft attacks ; many more linger 
on in a date of increafing debility, and painful 
difeafe, which reduces them, to a (late more re- 
fembling ghofls than men ; the remainder who for 
years continue to combat its influence, finding that 
they alfo are at lad to be worded in the conflict, are 
glad to retreat to Europe, there to eke out % or to 
hufband the remains of life, 

* « 4 

A fallow and hvici complexion is fo univerfal in 
Bengal, that when you behold a face of the rofeate 
hue, you . can p(bnounco that its owner is tiewly ar- 
rived, nearly with as much certainty as if you heard 
that part of his hiftory from his own mouth. Even 
in the ordinary health of p^fons not fuppofed to te 
materially injured by the climate, they are capable of 
little exertion ot fatigue : in the hot feafon ot hardly 
any at,all. It is not uncommon to find, at that pe* 
%lod, the whole officers of a battalion, except one or 

two, 
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two, incapable of doing duty ; and this without ex- 
traordinary or smarming complaint. 

* 

The fair fex are almoft equally liable with the 
men to fuffer by the climate. Their regularity is 
often more uniform, and their expoiure to the wea* 
ther lefs frequent, yet there is hardly a fingle female 
complexion in Bengal that retains the bloom of 
health. Beauty in'every country is a facing flower ; 
here it is almoft ephemeral ; for you feldoin behold 
it a fmgle Jeafon without fullering much depredation, 
perhaps a total decay. 

FoRMERLY.female adventurers in India were few; 
but highly fuccefsfuJ. . Emboldened by this fncccfs, 
and countenanced by their example, fiich numbenJ 
have eipbarked in this fpeculation as threaten to de- 
feat its purpofe. The irregularities‘of our Goyem- 
mentj which formerly afforded an opportunity to 
fome of rapidly .accumulating wealth) and enabled 
them to marry, jire now done away. # Few, in com- 
parifon, now find themfelvtfs in cirsumftances that 
invite to matrimonial ‘engagements \ hence a number 
of unfortunate females are* fecn wandering for years 
in a fingle and unconnefted fta^p. Some are anaunlly. 
forced to abandon the forlorn hope ; and return to 
Europe, after the lofs of beauty, too frequently* their 
only property* It is greatly to be w idled that the 
Cape of Good Hope may as l^'cttually revive \he 

fpiriu of mefe ill-fated adventurers, as, from its 

• * • 

h$rae, we. muft believe it did thofe of its firfl difetf- 

• * 
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verers. If in future times it realize their almoft 
vaniflied profpe&s, it muft be regarded as a valuable 
ftation ; t for it will prevent a part of the fpecies from 
fuffering, on their return, a mortification the more 
peculiarly grievous, fince it commands no man's 
pity. 

Perhaps there are few even of thofe who find 
every reafonable hope that they had formed of India 
gratified, that do not inwardly regret having aban- 
doned their native land : the candid, on fumming 
up the whole account, feem to acknowledge that the 
meafure has- neither added to the number of .real 
enjoyments, nor increafed their virtue: they find 
when the fcene of life draws tp a clofe, and the cur- 
tain is ready to drop, that it might probably have 
met with a lefs chequered, but equally happy termi- 
nation, c by a lefstroublefome and circuitous route. 

If this prove the“cafe with fuch ;is meet with em- 
ployments, or lucrative appointment's in this country ; 
thofe unfortunate young men who. rifk* fo long a 
voyage without *any fpecific viejvs, or particular pro- 
feffion, are in actuation much to be commiferated. « 
Under mental uneafinefs, and the pajn of dilappoint- 
ment, difeafes in a warm climate are all aggravated, 
and * more certainly fetal. Thus has many a pro- 
mifijig youth fallen a facrifice to unfubftantial hopes, 
•and difeppointed ambition: many a ufeful and l£n- 
terprifmg fubjeft Has been loft, to the Stall from the 
falfe notions entertained at home with regard to the 
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opulence of India ; and the golden dreams which 
ignorance has indulged regarding its trade. 

The great military achievements whfch have 
been performed, as well as the fortunes that have 
been made by feme individuals in this country, 
make a powerful impreflion on the minds of young 
men. Long before they have finifhcd th<;ir educa- 
tion at fchool, their imaginations are aOted by 
the mania of going 'to India, and of •their a&ing 
their part in all the brave and romantic adventures 
of a Coot, a Lawrence, or a Clive. The fpirit of 
adventure is kept remarkably aftive in Scotland, 
where all receive fome* education, and where the 
eyes of the community are fo often called to be- 
hold fuccefsful examples of thofc who have finifhed 
their career of Afiatic enterprife. 

• 

• » i ( 

Without attempting fo eradicate thi$ ufcful bias 
in the minds of our youth, it is much to be wifh- 
ed that it were of;£ner guided by men of experience ; 
for without being attached to font# department of 
the fervice, or educated to fome profMion, there is 
hardly any rational hope of fuccefs in India. • Here 
all the inferior departments *of clerks, and •overfeers, 
are neceflarily filled by natives, and it ii by* thofc 
gradations that in, Europe young men rife to ( opu- 
lence in the commercial world. Diftant as this 
country is from the feat of Government, and ftrift- 
ly as all owlets to it are guarded, there are perhaps 
ten Europeans in every department, for one that can 
L qI> 
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obtain profitable employment ; and of the great ob- 
jeft in migration, that of making a fortune, there 
are more than an hundred to one unfuccefsful in 
the purfoit. 

Of late the commercial profperity and wealth of 
Britain has fo much increafed, that in future the 
wealthy part of our community will not be found a- 
mong thofe who have returned from abroad, but 
among that .portion who have remained in their na- 
tive country. 


' OF 



OF THE^ANK AND CONDITION OF THE DIFFifcENT 
CLASSES. 


Calcutta , Dec . 1797. 


The ftate of fociefy 'and of government in every^ 
country of Europe, threw the inhabitants into a fimi- 
lar fituation with regard to rank ; there the whole 
community confifted, during the feudal.pefiods, of 
licentious* chieftains who overawed the fovereign, and 
kept the people i{f a ftate of flavery. • The priefthood 
was the only older whole rights and rank were re- 
fpe&ed, in thefetjfs of fuperftition arid anarchy. 

Every cfrcumftance feefns to prove that the Hin- 
00s were, in a remote period, nearly irf the fam6 
tatc. The different diftri&s, originally governed by 
^dependent princes, were gradually brought to fub- 
tiit to an emperor whofe dominions were ciriura- 
cribed by tjie natural boundaries *>f the country* *In 
this, fit uaiiorr of affairs there' were feveral kings or* 
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great rajahs, who were tributary to the emperor ) 
and other inferior rajahs who paid tribute to their 
refpeftive fuperiors, and who, when fummoned into 
the fieldf attended them with a number of men pro- 
portioned to the extent of their poffeffions *. 

The far greater part of the lands of Hindoftan 
were held by this military tenure ; but as in Europe, 
fo here, there were others appropriated to the church, 
and to charitable purpofes : we find too, in many 
parts, certain commons attached to different villages, 
which were cultivated by the joint labour of the in- 
habitants,* or paltured by their cattle in common. 

The ryots, or aftual cultivators of the foil, are 
flill in the fame fituation here which they were in a- 
faong the ancient Romans, adferipti gltba> a fort of 
appendage to the land, and fold along with it. This 
was the*cafe in England as late as the time of King 
John, when it was ( ftipulated by one of the provi- 
fions of the boated Magna Charta, -that on reftoring 
to a ward his eftates. after his minority, they lhould 
be delivered fins yajlo hokinum vellum *. . 

In 

* Vid. Sketches of the manners and cuJoras of ttie Hindoos. 

* Though the native* are not pofitiveiy fold with an eflate, 
they mut*, from the na\ore of their fituation, change mafier* 
along with it. 
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In this country, the ryots have hardly any fecure 
leafes ; they were allowed a certain portion of the 
crop to maintain their families and their cattle ; but 
feein not. to have been entrufled with thi feed for 
next fcafon, .that being furnifhed bv the proprietor. 
1 he proportion of produce allowed the puffint mull, 
according to the foil, have always been very diffe- 
rent 1 he <barrennefs of the lands, the difficulty of 
cultivation, and the failure or abundance of a crop, 
always affect the portion left to the hulljandman. 

In countries plentifully fupplied with water, 1 lie 
labour of the hufbandinan is diti.inillial, while his 
crops are more abundant ; but on the coali ol Coro- 
mandel, where the foil is thin and fandv, and the 
water fcarce, greater exertion is required ; and the 
recompence is much lefs confiderable. From the 
circumftance of there being no leafc Itridly adhered 
to, the condition of the pcafant is nearly tfieffame, 
whatever be the produce of his labour : he is univer- 
fally poor, His.houfe, clothing, and implements of 
every kind, frequently do not amount to the value of 
a pound fterlirig. Univerfal poverty and nakednefs- 
is the charafteriftic of nine tenths .of ail the people, 
nouBritifh iuhje&s, in Hintloffan ; but you muft not 
conclude that this is accompanied with thb fartie do 
greeof fuffering jfrid wretenednefs that would be felt 
in a fimilar ftate of indigence in Europe. Their wants 
are here few: clothing is hardly neceffary for 'eight 
months of .the year : drink is unknown beyond.the 
fimple beverage of watery' and the fimplicity of 
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their food enables them to fubfift on vegetables, 
which are plenty, with a fmall portion of grain. An 
Hindoo feels himfclf comfortable on the fame fare 
on which an Engliftiman would languifh and ftarve. 

Such are the ranks of the people' as iFar as they 
feem to be influenced by government ; but the pre- 
valence of fuperflition has moulded their fociety into 
a more complex and artificial fyftem. According to 
its injun&ioqs, the Hindoos are divided into four 
carts ; the Brahmins, the Katry, the Bhyfe, and the 
Sodera. Befides thefe calls, now well known in 
Europe, there are a very confiderable number which 
belong to neither, which, in the language of the 
country, are called Chandalahs, or Pariahs, and con- 
lift of thofe who have been Outcafts from all the 
ranks, on account of their own, or forefathers de- 
linquency ; for by the rigid difcipline of the Brah- 
mins,'^ fins are vifited to greater extent than to the 
third or fourth generation. 

9 

The fentence.of excommunication is here more 
terrible than death : die perfon lying under it is 
deemed, polluted, and if torched t>y another it renders 
him alfo unclean, till he has waihed, and' purified .his 
perfon 'and ‘his garments, ^fhe perfori, therefore, is 
not only excluded from fooety, bufhe cannot enter 
a temple, or be prefent at any religious ceremony ; 
he is rendered incapable of any ofiiqe, and the confe- 
queoces of this terrible doom are fuppofedjo extend 
Ho another life. 
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The rank of the different cads is not only laid 
down in the vedahs, or facred books of the Hindoos, 
but their duties are prescribed there with fyme pro- 
cifion. “• The duty of the Brahmins is peace, felf- 
reflraint, patience, re&itude, wifdom, and learning, 
'fhofe of the Katry, or military cad, are bravery, 
glory, not to flee from the field, rc&itude, genero- 
fity, and princely condutt. r l he natural duty of 
the Bhyfe, is to cultivate the land, to tend the cat- 
tle, to buy and fell. The natural dut^ of the Sor- 
dera is fervitude V* This facred volume proceeded 
from Brimha, one of the three f children of, Brahma, 
the fupreme Being. The Sadras and Pouranahs are 
commentaries upon thefe, and like the traditions of 
the Jews and of the Romifli church, of very high 
authority, but not equally holy, *not binding upon, 
conduft. 


Tnp Brahmins alone are permitted <o read and 
explain the vedahs ; the other claffes would incur 
inexpiable guilt b»y infpefting them : * the Katry tribe 
is alone aljowed* to hear thpm ; the Pouranahs are 
deemed fufficiently facred to be lideile'd to by vulgar 
9 ears : even to hear the feriptures refad is deemed too 
grpat a privilege for the degraded race of S6rderas. 


As if thefe redi^ions were infufficient, every .pro- 
Kffion and art has a didinct rank and dation affixed 

it. 


Vide Bhijrvat Gee ta« 

The other twp arc Yifhou iud Sheva. 
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it, from which its profeflors can never emerge, rrr 
can tiicy change their hereditary employment 1 for any 
other, {ience then 1 are nearly an hundred * fuhor- 
dinato tribes in the fon’ety of natives here, 4 which do 
not intermarry nor affociate except with their own 
peers. There is in Calcutta, 1 am told, a native f 
who is employed in drawing an individual of each 
clafs occupied in his profeflional labour. 

The BrafTmins who have entailed thefe reftric- 
'tions on the reft of fociety, are themfelves under 
great reftraint with regard to the articles of food. 
Rice, milk, and ghee with fpices, are the moft con- 
fiderable articles of their diet ; for they are prohi- 
bited from (hedding blood, or eating any thing that 
feas had life : milk As coming from the cow is deem- 
ed the pureft food ; and for this clafs of animals 
we have had frequent opportunity to witnefs their 
veneration. • 

A fimilar religious prejudice for the ox obtained 
among the E^ptians, .Phenicians, 1 Athenians, and 
’other nations; # perhaps it was originally derived 
from the Eaft, which appears to have been the great „ 
mint of fuperftition to the reft of the world. ' There 
are fome even of our owr^flivines, who have attempt- 
ed to. draw an analogy between opr theological fyf- 

tera 

Vide de la Croze, Tflift. du Cbrijl. des Irfdei. 

Mr Solvim, whole work is neatly completed.,* 
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tem and thefe ancient fables ; an attempt equally 
fruitlefs and foolilh. What confirmation, for ex- 
ample, or illuflration of the do&rine of the Trinity 
can there *be derived from there being three*principal 
Hindu divinities, Brimha, Vilhnu, and Sheva ? or 
becaufe thefe deities have undergone feveral incarna- 
tions for the inftruction and regeneration of man- 
kind, does that give any greater credibility to our fyf- 
tem ? yet our zealots * Ijave attempted this, without 
feeming to be aware of the tendency of their pur- 
fuit. To prote that our Faith is iimilar to, or de- 
rived from that of the Hindoos, is, we trull, impol- 
fible ; if it were otherwife, the fyltem of both coun- 
tries would feem to rell* upon the fame foundation. 

Though the Brfthinins conditute the higheft clafy 
from which the ,pried$ are taken, yet the whole ot 
that order do not officiate in fac red. ceremonies ; the 
priefts among the Jews were indeed of, the tribe ol 
Levi, but all the Levites were not priefts. The 
Brahmins, acco/dingly, who are not in the pried- 
hood, may afiuine other einptoymonts, but are not 
allowed to engage as menial fervanti/ They become* 
fecretaries to perfonS of high rank, or clerks to 
bankers an3 merchants. * Some bear arms ; but 
even in that fitiiation they obferve all the rcftri&ions 
incumbent upon their order, and receive a fuperior 
M de- 


Vide jtfoiice’s Ind. ‘Antiquities. 
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degree of refpeft from all the other cafts, but net 
equal to that conferred upon the actual priefts. 

Trios* in the immediate fervice of the altar, con* 
fine themfelves to the performance of Religious cere- 
monies, to ftudy, and to the education of youth. 
From the great partiality to their cart, which evidently 
pervades thefe laws, it is probable that they were 
drawn up by themlelves. They, claim a fuperior 
rank to prinqes ; for though a kajah will receive 
and ta(f c, with refpect, food that haSrbeen prepared 
by a Brahmin, the latter dare not tafte ary thing 
that has b&en touched by the former. 

The fame iniquitous diflinclion of perfons, that 
pervaded the Gothic fyflem of laws, is obfervable 
in the Hindoo code: “ If a Brahmin,” fays the 
law, “ commit a^ crime deferving a capital, punilh- 
ment^ the magiffrate fliall fentence him to perpe- 
tual imprifonment. t 1 here is no crime fo great 
, as that of murdering a Brahmin j and therefore 
no magiflrate (hall* ever devife thq death of one ; 
.nor cut off any, of his limbs. If a r Sordera give 
much pnd frequent trouble to* a Brahmin, the ma- 
giflrate fliall put him to death.’* In' matters, of 1 
precedence, and giving place on the road, all are 
obliged to yield to a Brahmin. 

The next order to this is the Khaflitria, or 
Katry, and upon ttys caft the funftions of royalty 
-are devolved. The authority and the poffeffions 

•f 
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of Rajahs are, as with princes in Europe, heredi- 
tary ; descending in the line of legitimate inale- 
priniogeniture : but this extends only to the firft 
degree ; for in default of a Ion, the pjince may 
let afide every other relation, and adopt a fuccef- 
for ; who, from the period of adoption, obtains 
the rights and appellation of his fon *. The 
younger branches of a Rajah’s family ierve in the 
army, and hold lands by a feudal tenure. 

All commercial tranfactions are 'committed to 
the Bhyfe, or Bannian call, who fomeiimcs pol- 
fefs individually immenfe wealth. I tie Sordera 
tribe, which is, by tar, more numerous than all 
the reft, cojnprifes the artilans, and labourers of 
every description. 1 lie great defideratum in Eu- 
ropean fociety feems to be ‘a proper means ,of 
fecuring happinefs and contentment with their lot 
to the labouring poor. This* chef d* jxuyre of ' 
government feems to be lc. cured here by 'the in- 
fluence of religion. By this the Sordera is taught 
to believe thitt he is placed in* this his ftatiotf 
by way* of frrial ; or on account* of otLnces com- 
mitted in a previous date ; that by refignation ail'd 
and piety, he will enjoy greater happinefs 'in a lub- 
’fequent life, gnd in another world. 

.TIkncp. 

* An inftance of this has juft happened to fhe Xabob ( 
zicr of Ou<je. 
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Hence the attachment of a Hindoo to his rank 
and ftation is equal to that he has for religion itfelf. 
This is frequently difplayed by the meaneft clafles 
that engage in the European fervice : a feapoy, or a 
bearer is as obftinately obfervant of the cuftoms of 
his order as a Brahmin ; while in Europe the fame 
clafs imitate their betters. 


Eccle- 



ECCLESIASTICAL ES TABLISHMFNT 


Calcutta , Dec, '1798. 

The perfecuting fpirij, .and religious bigotry, which 
chara&erifed the firft European adventurers in A- * 
merica, have tarnifhed the luftre of all their atchieve- 
ments, and branded their conduft ivith a degree of 
infamy; which their acknowledged bravery and mi- 
litary talents have r\pver been able to obliterate. Hap- 
pily for the inhabifai of Afia, tfratj fervor of zeal, 
which devoOred * every thing that oppgfed it,- like a 
confuming fire, had either fubfided, or been temper- 
ed by knowledge, before any nation of Europe had 
obtained confiderable territorial^ pofleflions in .this 
populous country. Had the fuperftitious Hindoos 
fallen under the military teaching of any European 
nation at that intolerant period, it is hard to con- 
jecture to what length perfecution might have been 
• carried. The attachment of the natives to thtir fu- 

per-< 
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perftitious rites, is exceflive ; and can only be fur- 
palled by the obftinate bigotry with which e\ery Eu- 
ropean of that age enforced the tenets of his tanh 
upon the ill fated unbeliever. 

Equal havock and definition would in all pro- 
bability have marked the progrefs of the Portuguezc 
arms, as that of the Spaniards in the new world ; 
for the former, as well as the latter people, were ac- 
tuated by a zeal incompatible with all the forbear- 
ance of oppofite opinions. 1 he laple of two cen- 
turies has brought about a change in the fentiments 
of Europeans, fo complete, as to approach the oppn- 
fite extreme of indifference : a date which is, per- 
haps, neither more rational, nor lefs dangerous to 
public virtue, than religious bigotry. 

An exceflive, ardour in the accumulation of wealth 
has.fueceeded to this religious fervor, and has fre- 
quently difplayed itfclf equally powerful in Ueftrov- 
ing fentiments.of virtue and humanity, as the mod 
intemperate 7,eal in dilfeminating, fanatical opinions. 
The mercantile jealouly of the Dutch at Amboyna, 
fhonc forth in .colours as disgraceful to humanity a 
Spanifh -bigotry in Perm 

WttrN young persons from Europe, of little infor- 
mation, and Hill lefs reflection, obierve the number- 
ids puerile, and debafing ceremonies of the Hindoo 
vorlhip reflrain/id, in this inflance, by no preju- 
dice of education, they fee the impofhions of prieft- 

cmfb 
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craft, and the devout fubmiffion of ignorance, in the 
full extent of their enormity ; and pity or defpife 
that credulity, which can be impofed upon, by arti- 
iices l'o grgfs, or which can embrace opinioifc fo ab- 
furd. As religious eflablifliments mull in every 
country, as far as they have been conllituted and 
upheld by man, be umilhed with limilar imperfec- 
tions, they begin to fancy they difeover much im- 
pofiurc in all ; and # to imagine that all hand on one 
bafis, upon wlrch the crafty have railed a fuper- 
llrudure to overawe the timid, or inihare the weak. 
Full of fuch notions, which they find countenanced 
in Ibciety under the appellation ot libcralityVf fenti- 
inent, they fancy that to.be fax in piiniiple is to be- 
come liberal in mind; and that to liJiculc leligion 
is a fuflicient title to. make than be tanked with the 

wife. 

• 

But. when the rcfir. hits < f religion ard over- 
thrown, the ties of vn no and duty arc al/o foon 
broken. In remote dillricts, win a, pa funs of this 
description have (ometimes been • in veiled with com- 
mand, there is* no doubt tlrtir the lpi)leiiefs*ol their 
conduct has too nuarly corresponded with thefe 
* principles. In fuch inllances, the poor i.apvcs have 
found that their ‘property, however ImaM, has .bum ^ 
unable to overbalance Furopean virtue; and th.t 
their fuflerings however aiHictivc to thank Ives, have 
not been able to awaken in the minds of tht it op- 
preffors an appruheniion of future retribution. 

Hat- 
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Happily for the honour of the Britifh nam^ ex 
amples of cruelty and rapine exercifed againft the 
defencelefs natives, are far more rare than the un- 
founded clamours of the multitude at« home have 
given out. Happily too, for the natives themfelves, 
they are becoming daily more uncommon ; and if 
the controul and energy of our government, (hall be- 
come equal to its integrity, they will never be re- 
peated. 

That the Court of Direftors of the India Com- 
pany were not aware of the neceffity of fupporting 
the interefts of religion and virtue among their fer- 
vants, in a country whole diltance deprives them, in a 
great meafure, of controul over them, it would be 
rafli to affirm. It • is, however,’ certain that neither 
the number nor choice of the clergymen they have 
appointed in Bengal, has been in proportion to the 
number of their fervants, nor the importance of the 
objeft in view ; whether you regard keeping up the 
appearance of religion among Europeans, or diffemi* 
nating its principled among the natives. . 

On this cftablilhment their full complement of 
chaplains is only nine * ; their actual number feldprn 

ex* 


* Theic are a few ethers ?t TVTnd rn5 and Bombay ; hut al- 
together there is too imall a mm her to keep up the reftraint 4 * 
cf decency ana i elision in a lockty conllituied like that ot 
the Kuroycans in Inin. 
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cxfteds five or fix. Two of thefe being always fix- 
ed at the Prefidency, all the other European ftations, 
difperfed over a trad of country much mor^ exten- 
five than Great Britain, are committed to the charge 
of the other three or four individuals. In confe- 
quence of this, the prefence of a clergyman is feldom 
feen, or even expe&ed, to folemnize the ufual cere- 
monies of marriages, baptifms, or funerals. Prayers 
are read fometimes at the ftations where a chaplain 
happens to refidc ; but I have feiuom Ifcard of any 
fermon delivered, except by his Majedy’s chaplains, 
and thofe at Calcutta. Hence, it mult happen, rhat 
many perfons have left England at an early age, and 
refuted in India perhaps for twenty or thirty years, 
without once 'having heard divine fervice, till their 
return*. ' , 

It is hot, furely, to be wondered at, that religion 
and jnoral duties fhould be forgotten in a country 
where their utility is never inculcated, nor the ne- 
ceffity even of. tfieir appearance enforced. With ir- 
religiou$ # principle$, irregular ctfnduft is intimately 
connefted. Gaming, debauchery, uhd all kinds of 
extrayagance in living, are generally in its train. 
Tfi# matt whofe fortune Has been ruined by diflipa- 
N * tion,* 

* Since writing the above, this negligence has been, tor- 
refied $ yet many from indolence, or contempt of, the inflitu 
tion of their country, have wilfully negflefted the oppvtu* 
when offered, bf attending on the offices of religion* 
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tion, or at a gaming table, is certainly not the moil 
likely to withftand temptation in the execution of his 
duty. On the contrary, thole whofe profligate ha- 
bits }iave reduced them to di ft refs, have’ in general 
been the only perfons who have attempted to retrieve 
their affairs at the expence either pf the Company, 
or of the native inhabitants. 

/ 

In the end, therefore, the economy of the Court 
of Directors in conftituting trheir religious eflablifh- 
ment, may appear to be founded on falfe principles. 
The whole charge incurred for religious duties, both 
to the European inhabitants and natives of Bengal, 
does not amount to a fum nearly equal to the month- 
ly falary paid to fome individuals in their fervice ; 
whole only employment is dillipation, and whofe 
importance to the country can only be eftimated by 
the mifehief don<$. by their example. 

The Email emolument held out to the clerical pro- 
feflion here, affords, perhaps, another inftance in 
which prudential ednfiderations defeat their%wn pur- 
pofe. Men of decent conduft, and refpe&ability of 
charafter, cannot be fuppofed willing, for a trivial 
falary, to embark for a part of the world fo diftamt as 
India, where they mull bid adieu to all preferment 
at home: while, the fervice in which they embark 
offers only prefent fubfiftence, but holds out no 
gradation of rank or emolument. For an appoint- 
ment in India fuch men rarely apply : and a$ often 
as.charatter$ of a contrary defeription are fent here, 

they 
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they invariably do more harm than good'. Men who 
engage in all the fafhionable difiipations of the coun- 
try, are ill calculated to fupport the dignity of reli- 
gion amojig their countrymen, and little Kkely to 
withdraw the natives from their errors. H'he ftandard 
of truth will, if committed to fuch hands, be but 
feebly upheld, or perhaps altogether dilgraced ; and, 
in either cafe, it will always be accompanied by few 
followers. 


prac. 



PRACTICAL INCONVENIENCES OF THE HJNDU 
SUPERSTITION. 


Calcutta , Dec . 1798* 


That the fuperftition of the Hindoos is, in many 
refpe&s, calculated to promote the ends of fociety, 
will not be denied. The rigid temperance, if not 
abftinence, which all its votaries are bound to ob- 
ferve,* certainly ^prefer ves them from many irregu- 
larities, which too frequently difturb focial happinefs 
in Europe \ where drunfcennefs and intemperance are 
believed to defjroy a greater number <of inhabitants 
than the (word, * If the health and conftitudon of 
many Europeans are injured by thefe vices, we may " 
fairly pronounce that induftry and wealth are im- 
paired in a ftill higher degree. From the vices of 
intemperance, however, neither the Hindoos nor 
Muffulmans are entirely exempted. The former by 
mfeans of Bang) opiums or tobacco, can, and fome- 
times do encounter all the dangers of ipfoxication, 

which 
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which wc experience from the ufe of fermented li- 
quors. With regard to the latter, the prohibitions 
of their prophet make comparatively flight impref- 
fion. r lM diftinftion of caffs makes no part of the 
Mahommedaa jnftitutions : and hence they are ‘not 
compelled to obferve thefc with that rigid uniformity 
which the dreadful fentence of excommunication 
fails not to enforce upon the followers of Brahma. 
Intoxication, either with (j>irits, opium, or tobacco, 
is by no means uncomn on among the Jduflulmans 
all over Hindoftan. Among our domcflic fervants, 
and in the Company's native regiments, the diffe- 
rence is great and palpable between the Hindoo and 
Moorman, in point of febriety. Proud, diffdute, 
and vindifUve.* the latter is a much Ms manageable 
fervant than the former, and upon, all occafions mere 
apt to betray his truft. His diffolute habits detain 
him in poverty, and confequently qblige him to re- 
main iq the army, whde the Hindoo becomes inde- 
pendent, and mav leave It, 

The numerous ablutions enjoiaed by die Hindoo, 
are attendee! wifb advantages, *perhapy lefs doubtful 
than thofe derived from their abftinence' Almoft 
# every individfcal bathes onca, ortwice a day, and in 
a warm climate ‘this muff not only brace* the limbs, < 
but preferve health by promoting clcaulincfc. 

• 

In eftimatmg the advantages refuliing tofoefety 
from the prevailing fuperftition o£ this coufttry, the 
two foregping particulars include almoft all that can 

be 
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be advanced in its favour. To counterbalance thefe,' 
upon the other hand, we have to notice afterwards 
many great obftacles which it oppofes to the im- 
proventents of hufbandry, and the increzje of popu- 
lation, by precluding the inhabitants from the ufe of 
ntany important articles of food. The number of 
feftivals and holidays; to be totally confecrated to the 
performance of its numerous and expenfive rites, 
certainly tends to diflipate the minds of the indolent 
people, an(J to withdraw them from thofe labours 
from which they derive their fnpport. Thefe fluws 
not only occupy the tradefman’s time, which is his 
revenue, 1 but they muft wafte the iultenance which 
he has provided for his family ; by the necdlity lie 
lies under of contributing to their expence. 

* *■ 

In the Hindoo almanack, the number of holidays 
for the year 1797, are no lefs than ninety, one ; and 
thotigfi fome of thefe are not of great note, yet; others 
claim their foie attention, for .three or four days to- 
gether. f l his jnufl certainly prore a heavy tax on 
the induftry of any people, but ipore efpecially of 
the improvideci£ Ilinddos, who feldftm can boall ot 
fufficient forefight to provide* againft a few days ei- 
ther of ficknefs or want. * 

All that has been faid againft the want of indu- 
flry in Roman Catholic countries may, with double 
fora, be urged againft the Hindoos. The molt in- 
dolent nation in Europe far excels in every exertion, 

whe- 
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whether, mental or corpoieal, this liftlefs and unam- 
bitious race. 

This laff trait of their charafter leads to another 
powerful obftacle to, focial and political improve- 
ment, arifing from the fuperftition of the natives: 
the divifion of the whole fociety into four great di- 
ftinft cafts or tribes, and a much greater number of 
inferior claffification^, the* boundaries of which are 
in fur mountable, even by the purcfl virtue, or the 
inoft confpicuous merit. This not only precludes a 
man from the profeflion to which nature or* inclina- 
tion may have bent his talents, but it alfo in a great 
meafure robs him of every motive of honed ambition 
to excel in that fphere where his birtli has fixed him ; 
becaufe even then, eminence in 'his profeflion can 
confer no additional rank, and but little didinftion. 

* * »* • , 

Th$ principle of emulation is the grand fpring of 
all induftry, and confequently of improvement : in 
Turope, where its operation is lefs retrained, it mo- 
dels and arrange? the whole, ftru&dre of fociety. 
There the manners of one age differ as remarkably 
# irom a fucceeding one,* as if the people were not the 
farae*; one .period i$ warlike ; another commercial ; 
and a third is fplendid and luxurious, or perhaps # 
learned: In Afla, as the condition of individuals re- 
inaitfs unalterable, fo does ttfe ftate of fociety. I he 
descriptions given of India in the days of Alexander, 
may .be applied to with equal fidelity by the Britifh 
hifforian, *as fhey were ’by the Grecian. * The Ample, 

* • * * (] r. j f t* 
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dirfs of the Hindoo, his rude hut, and his feebly 
inllruments of agriculture, are the fame at prefent as 
they were two thoufand years ago ; and if the fame 
caufes continue to operate, they muft remain for 
many ages without amendment, and without change. 

Some authors have aferibed the perfe&ion to 
which the arts haye been carried in Bengal to this 
reparation of profeffions and ’'the neceflity which 
every family lies under of following the trade of its 
progenitors. It is here that this diftribution of pro* 
feflions .early carried the arts to a certain progrefs 
confiderably beyond what they are found among fa- 
vage nations, and is the great caufe of their remain- 
ing in that half perfected flate. No art in Hindoftan 

• Is carried to the fame degree of perfeftion as in Eu- 
rope, except fome articles in which the cheapnefs of 
labour gives them an advantage, as in the cafe of 
the "fine muflins at Dacca. For a long time we 
only had it in our power to make a direft comparifon 
between Europeans and Afiatics in the art of war : 
and hiftory teftifies bo t w miferably %ficient the latter 
Jiave always proved in enterprifes of this nature. 

It is but a few years fince the cotton manufactory 

* has been eftablilhed in Britain, and by the laft re- 
ports 1 have perufed on this fubjeft, fftm a commit- 
tee of the Houfe of Commons, it is fet forth, that 
double the quantity of cotton cloth, which the 
Company import* from India, is manofaftured at 
^ome. In a few years hence, it is prdbahte that all 

1 ' the 
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the , manufa flared produce of India will bear hardly 
any proportion to that of Great Britain, and that 
too in the very article of which the Hindoos liave 
had the *exclufive poffeffion for fo many ages, and 
that in the feme fabric which they were deemed the 
only people <rf fufficient ingenuity to execute. 

Tjig manufuflures of Europe, to every man who 
is unprejudiced, yill certainly appear infinitely fu« 
perior, both in the number and variety of articles, 
and in the neatnefs and elegance of their execution, 
to thofe eyen of China. This, at lead, is certain, 
that in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
Britain exports more ‘of its manufaftured produce 
than any otheV part of the world. 

t • 

• 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the divifiom 
of labour, arifing from the feparate cads, does not 
perfefl manufaflures, but impedes their progress, by 
precluding the choice of profeffions, and dedroying 
the principle oJ[* emulation. But the Hindoo fuper- 
ftition i$ # furthor hodile to the* comfort of fociety 
from the number of pilgrimages and rigid penances* 
which, if it does n&t pofitively enjoin, it certainly 
commends * At certain fcftiVals, vad crowds of the 
natives, from ’all places of India, refort to Jaugc&. 
naut, and other Fagodas of extraordinary fan&ity. 
The didance of thefe journeys, the expence of fup- 
port, and the time confumed by them, muft /prove 
extremely burdenfotne. After vheir arrival, the .at* 
Jteadanceof fach multitudes, and their Aruggk$W 

o • m 
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obtain admiflion, coft many of the aged and feeble 
their lives, by being trode to death in the crowd : 
the fame pf fuperior fanflity is all that thefe deluded 
pilgrims carry home. The interefted Brahmins, un- 
der one pious pretence or another, are fure to de- 
prive them of all the money in their poffeffion. 

Many thoufands of people are employed in car- 
rying water from Hurd war -to Juggernaut, for the 
ufes of that ‘remple. It is there fuppofed to be pe- 
culiarly holy, as it iflues from what is called the 
Cow’s Mquth. This fuperftitious notion is the caufe 
of as much loft labour as would long fince have 
converted the largeft province of Afia into a garden. 
The numbers thus employed are immenfe ; they tra- 
vel with two Balks 1 of the water flung over the 
Ihoulder by means of an elaftic , piece of Bamboo. 
The faiyie quantity which employs perhaps fifteen 
thousand ptrfons, might eafily be carried dowty tl^; 
Ganges in a few boats annually. Princes and fa* 
r milies of diftinflion have this water.carried to them 
in all parts of ‘Hmdoftjm ; it is drank at.feafts, as 
“Well as upon religious occafions. 

c- 

Thb fariaticifm of fome, as if fuch joumies were 
foot fufficiently tedious and fatiguing, when perform* 
ed in the ufual manner, has devifed an extraordi* 
nary method of enhancing their merit, by encreafing 
the difficulty of performing them. Some hundred 
miles have been lately travelled by a Zealous devo- 
tee, who proftrated hynfelf, and meahred every 

inch 
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inch of the ground with his body, as he advanced. 
Years muft have been confumed, by this deluded 
wretch, in profecuting this devout imagination, 
which can only tend to make his life ufeleft, and his 
example dangerous to fociety. 


The utmofl rigour of difcipline, that ecclefiaftic 
power ventured to impofc in the darkeft ages of pa* 
pal tyranny in Europe, ^fall far fhortof the degrading 
and painful mortifications of the A^tic devotee. 
Some remain for fo many years in one pofture, that 
they become incapable of ufing their limbs : form? 
keep their fifts fliut till the nails penetrate through 
the back of the hands : others hold their arms fuf- 
pended above the head till they become fhrivelled 
and incapable of motion. One of the annual cere- 
monies of the Hindoo fuperftition, exhibits thoufanUs 
all over India fwung in a rope, by means of a hook 
pafled through the mufcles of th*e back. Tims the 
devotee exulting amidft torture, bccaufe applauded 
by the multitude, paffes hours fulpended by a lofry^ 
pole ta the height of forty feet,; and is fwung round 
with a rapidity which tdrrifies avd aftonilhes the 
European by a juft apprehenfion that the mufclcs 
may giver way, and daih the infatuated yidlim tb 
pieces. 


There is no end to dehifions of fuperibiion, 
nor any bounds to the cruelties to which it can in* 
ftigate people the moft gentle and timid, with whfch 
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fuaded to regain their loft rank in fociety, by prcci* 
pitating themfelves naked from a great height upon 
fpikes and edged weapons. Others pierce their fkin 
with a hdt iron ; in (hort, cruelties too horrid for re- 
cital, and too extravagant to obtain belief, are daily 
provoking your pity or indignation, 'amidft a people 
famed for humanity in every part of the world. 

One part of the religious economy of this people, 
regarding th^ir conduft towards the fick and dying, 
cannot be beheld without the moft melancholy im- 
preffions. When a fick perfon’s life is defpaired of, 
he is carried by his relations to the bank of the river, 
and there, expofed to the ftorm, or the intenfe heat of 
the fun, he is permitted or rather forced to refign 
his breath. His mouth, nofe, and ears are clofely 
{Topped with the mud of the river ; large veflels of 
water are kept pouring upon him ; and it is. amidft 
the agoiiies of difeafe, and the cbnvulfive ftruggles of 
fuffocation, that the miferable Hindoo bids adieu to 
his relations, and to his prefent exiftence. This is 
called Gungah jatra; and when l)fe is gone the 
corpfe is burnt, uf the fafmily can pay Hie expences, 
and the aihes are thrown into the river. 

During the months of September and Oftober, 
the moft fatal feafon of the year to the natives of 
Bengal, you cannot pafs jdong the river without be- 
ing annoyed by fuch feenes of fuperftition, cruelty, 
and horror. If the perfon carried down to the bank 
.die, according to expectation, or rather yield fo thofe 
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precautions taken to fecure his death, the body, to- 
gether with the cot upon which it lies, is furrounded 
with dried wood, and thus confumed by the jlamcs. 
The allies *are then fcattered about the place, and 
bathed with water. This lad ceremony performed, 
the attendants retire to their huts, with an indiffe- 
rence that feems to approach to infenfibility. 

In cafes of extreme poverty, where the property of 
the deceafed is hot fufficient to procure wood, and fuch 
cafes are common in Bengal, the body is committed 
entire to the (tream immediately after death. , Incon- 
veniences attend this pra&ice, of a nature (till more fu- 
rious than the impreffions'of melancholy and difgufl, 
which unavoidably arife, on beholding human car- 
caffes devoured by kites and vultures, as they float 
along upon the furface of the water. The banks of 
the river become putrid and noxious; their exhala- 
tions propagate difeafe with an alarming rapidity i:\ 

the neighbourhood of populous towns. 

• ^ 

« 

For fome^ years* pad, the city of Morelhadabad, 
and the adjoining villages of Calcapore/ and Coflim* 
bazar, have been threatened with devadation, by the 
univerfality of difeafes at the feafon already .men- 
tioned Profeffional men have, imputed this in part 
to the impurity of the river, and the putridity of i^s 
banks, contrafted by the deposition of fo many hu- 
man carcafes, and impure matters, as could not lie 
carried away.by the ftrength of the dream. 

THE 



THE* EFFECTS OF THIS SYSTEM OH THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND VIRTUE OF THE PEOPLE* 


Calcutta , Jan. 1798. 

The pernicious confequences refultfng from the Hin- 
doo fyftem to morals, have be&n as yet but partly ex- 
plained. Of the ceremonies of their religion fome 
are (Jiewy, many abfurd, and not a few indecent. 
Their temples, in fome places, are richly endowed, 
and maintain a numerous body of priefts * and wo- 
men confecrated to their fervice. The latter are taught 
to fing ahd dance at^the public feftival?, in honour 
of the gods*. The voluptuous indolence in which 
they are deftined to lpend their lives, renders them 
totally hfelefs to fociety; while the indecency of their 
geftures, and levity of manners, give room to fufpeS 
that they injure it by their example; and thht their 
* fer- 

r # 

* One temple in the Deccan formerly maintained fort/ 
tboufandj or more* than double the numbar Contained in the 
_ whole European empire of Great-Britaip. * * 
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fcrvices are oftener devoted to the priefts* than the 
deities to whom they are confecrated. Their tern- 
pies thetnfelves contain images of creative power, and 
of fecundity* too grofs for description. Siinifar re- 
presentations art alfo difplayed by their images, that 
are drawn through the ftreets, ainidft the dancing, 
noife and acclamations of the multitude. The Ruth 
Jatra, or riding of the Gods, is at once cruel and 
indecent; their carriage, ofjmmenfe height and fizc, 
is Supported on Sixteen wheels, and drawr* along by 
thoufands of fanatics, many of whom fall down be- 
low its wheels, and are inftanily, as they believe, in 
poflfeffion of a bleffed immortality. Though it, per- 
haps, would be wrong to fuppofe, that Such represen- 
tations convey the fame grofs and indelicate concep- 
tions to the minds of 'the natives, that they mull do 
to thofe of Europeans, there can hardly remain a 
doubt thar they affett the purity of their morals. A 
Romai\ w°uld certainly return to mix in Society, 
with no advantage to his morals, after celebrating 
the orgies of Bacchus, or the impure ceremonies of 
the Bona D$a: neither can Ian Hindoo enter hit fa- 
tniiy with any refined notions of continence arid Self- 
denial, after beholding the lafeivious gefiures of the 
women, and the indecent attitudes of the images he 
has been worfhipping. To affirm this would be to> 
affert, that our minds are neither affe&ed with what 
We fee, nor what we do. The Muffulmen are ad- 
dicted to every Species of indulgence and debauchery, 
to a remarkable degree; and if the Hindoos are not 
equally ibf'iWs chicly to be afcribed to their early 
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marriages, and number of their wives, which oilers 
them an opportunity of gratifying or extinguifhing 
iheir paffions as foon as they arife. To their excef- 
five indulgence in certain gratifications, *may proba- 
bly be imputed that early decay, and * premature old 
age fo remarkable in both fexes; but more efpecially 
in the females. A woman at twenty* five, in this 
country, commonly difplays grey hairs, with all that 
flirivclled appearance of pge apd decay, which in 
Europe feldom overtakes the fex, before they have 
vitneffed the lapfe of half a century. 

The Hindoo fuperflition makes no provifion for 
the inftruftion of the great'bodyof the people. The 
vedahs, pouranahs, and other facred books contain, 
it is faid, a copious fyftem of the molt unexceptionable 
morality : *and from the fpecimens already tranflated, 
this mud in part be admitted. But the “canonical 
books of the Hindoos, have always been regarded 
as a bequeft too fjered to be committed to vulgar 
hands. To the far greater part of fociety they are 
ftri&ly forbidden, and are doomed to remain, in the 
* mod emphatic fenfe, a dead letter . 

In the prefent condition of the natives of Hindof- 
tan, this is a matter of fraall importance; becaufe a 
few individuals only of the common people, are 
taught more than to «read and write ; and of the 
number that have made thefe attainments,, hardly 
any have made fuicient progrefs to qualify them to 
derive information from a book. Nothing can equal 
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the ignorance of the great body of the people, on 
every fubjeft relating to religion, morals or literature. 
Few of them can explain the genealogy, or attributes 
afcribed to* theif deities : they do not underffand the 
meaning of the ceremonies they attend ; and the na- 
ture and obligations of their duty, they may ob- 
lcurely feel, but are wholly incapable to defcribe *• 

.The inconvenience of jgnorance, fo grofs and uni- 
verfal, is too obvious to require elucidation. It ren- 
ders the mafs of the people not only dupes to the ar- 
tifices of priedcraft, but fubjefts them to the impo- 
fitions of every charlatan who pretends to (kill in any 
art or fcience whatever.* The charms, incantations, 
and exorcifms f that here make a part of the medical 
art clearly (hew, that the groffeft impofitions, ill other 
matters as well as religion, may be turned to account, 
among an uninformed multitude. . 

The great fuperiority of the, European nations 
over the Afiatics^n arts, arms, and indudry, as well 
as knowledge, arifes in a more confiderable degree, 
than what is commonly acknowledged, from the . 

B public provifion that is made by the former, for the 
inftruftion o # f the great body of the people. The 
multitude who have few fources of information, de- • 
rive no fmall advantage from their dated meetings, 
P. for 

* The number of deities is thirty*three crore \ this may 
account for their being but partly know* . 

f A celebrated Tank near Benares is reforted to by m*oy» 
from S belief that it cures all fuch as are poffcEed with devils. 
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for religious purpofes, where their various duties are 
explained, and enforced. A fenfe of his duty and in- 
tereft, a confcioufnefs of his importance, is claimed 
by everty Briton as a fort of prerogative which he 
watches with equal jealoufy and pride,: the Hindoo 
has hardly any fuch conceptions ; or they give him 
but fmall concern. Hence a confcioufnefs of infe- 
riority continually haunts him; he obeys with a 
promptitude, that leans rather the diClate of nature, 
than the refylt of reflection. In mod of the manu- 
factures condufted by a European, this difpofition ot 
the natives is illuflrated every day: while performing 
the work which they and their anceltors have con- 
ducted for ages, they receive the directions of the 
European fupcrintendant, as if dictated by infpiu- 
tion ; although he may, perhapc, have only the ex- 
perience of a few months. The diffidence of the 
leapoy is equally Remarkable ; and it is, perhaps, the 
greeted blemifli in his profeflional character. On the 
day of battle, when led on by his European officer, 
he is diftinguifl\ed by Iteadinefs and bravery, but he 
flies if he behqld him fall ; though there be greater 
danger in the retreat th!m in the battik. 

Thus has the ignorance of the great body of 0 the 
^natives of India lhaded their character with a diffi- 
dence and timidity, which has not only rendered 
them the Haves of their.own monarchs or foreigners 
in every age, but has degraded them in fome mea- 
fure to an inferior rank among human beings. From 
this condition which has fo often called fiprt^t the con- 
tempt 
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tempt of the brave, and the companion of the wife, 
you in vain endeavour to raife them, while their in- 
tellects are chained down by the multiplied fetters of 
their degrading fuperftition. 

• 

The higher orders of the Brahmins, whole duty it 
is to undertake this work, and who are perhaps alone 
able to effect it, are the leaft likely to make any fuel) 
attempt. While their own minds are comparatively 
enlightened by a pure fyftem of natural religion, and 
all thofe precepts of duty which cultivated rcafon 
teaches; they “ detain the truth in umighteoufnefs” 
and commit the people to be guided by greffer fyf- 
tems of fuperftition and error. As if warned by the 
conduft of European nations, that the dilll initiation 
of truth would terfd'to diminilh their own impor- 
tance and wealth, they feem to labour for the pre- 
fervatioA of fuperftition and ignorance with the lame 
nnxiejty, which, if more honeft men, they would ditto- 
ver for its deftruftion. With an interdted fordight 
they feem to htwe anticipated the alternative : -and 
have deter/nined'to reign among uninformed depen- 
dents, rather than affociate on more efyial terms with 1 

rcfpechble men. 

• 

Hence the Heady countenance they g'vr in public* 
to doctrines which they furely ditbelieve ; and hence 
the gravity with which they prefide at cenmonic* 
which they inwardly defpife. All that has been al- 
ledged by Mr Gibbon againft tha fmcerity of Ctcftr 
or Cicero, Arhen, as priefts, they officiated at the ab- 

furd 
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furd formalities of their fuperftition before the Roman 
multitude, is lefs than the truth if applied to the Brah- 
mins. To them, the wild fi&ions of their theological 
lyftem appear all equally falfe; while on the part of 
the people they are all embraced with- the mod im- 
plicit belief *, 

There is not in India as in Europe any clafs of 
men capable of detefting the encroachments of pried- 
craft, t)r of fifting the bafer materials by w hich fome- 
titnes it contaminates truth. Here all have at lead 
the grace of faith: none pretend to difputc doftiint ■ 
incomprehenfible from lludied obfeurity, or una!- 
certainable from their ambiguity and folly. In this 
country, therefore, there may be a difference in ce- 
remonies, and pra&ical obfervances ; but there are 
no fe&aries from contrariety of opinion t. 

Those polemical difputcs in religion and politics, 
which in Europe fometimes difturb fociety; but which 
always awakervcuriofity, and invigorate the powers 
of intelleft, are unheard of in India : the Hindoo 
fhelters’ himfeff from fuch turmoils in a total apathy, 
or lifllefsnefs of thought, more refeinbling the Hill- 

« neis 

* From early prejudice, authority and example, it is p edi- 
ble, that even the learned Brahmins may believe in their fyf 
tein, fartbevthan to a European may feem compatible with 
fibfurdity. 

f The inhabitants kre divided into two great *fects with dif- 
ferent external marks, but their opinions are To Vague, that 
thofc of one perfon never clafh with the tenetc of adorer. 
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ncfs of the grave or annihilation itfdf, than the com- 
mon efforts of a rational being. 

* 

t 

If I hive in any degree been fucccfsful in this 
(ketch, I have endeavoured to lay before you, of rhe 
cffefts of fuperftition upon the morals and c nclition 
of this people, you will be able to form an opinion of 
the finall quantity of intelleftual furniture with which 
their minds are ftored : fliould you at the fame time 
recal to your memory the fimplicity of ?hcir cTrd’s, or 
rather the nakednefs of their bodies, you will, no 
doubt, perceive abundant room for improvement in 
the moral and religious flate of many millions of our 
fellow fubjeefs in India, as well as for advancing 
their external circum (lances. The learned Dr Ro- 
bert l'on has traveled partly over the fame ground, 
but with a different view, and he may have impreifed 
you with different fentiments. The dJcrijjtion he 
has given of the early prog refs made by the Hindoos 
is extremely accurate, and guarded in its alien ions. 
If applied to the higher orders of Hie Brahmins or * 
the princes of Hindoftan it js ftriclfy juft ; bur no- 
thing can be more erroneous than its application to 
the bulk of the peopfe, whom the foregoing hridurcs 
are meant to deferibe. 

The fciences of India, and all the more liberal arts, 
are at prefent, and always have been, confined to the 
great and learned alone. The moral and theologxal 
knowledge poffeffed by a few in the higher ranks, for 
many ages/ is as completely beypnd the reach of the 

common 
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common people as if it did not exift : of confequence 
it mud prove of little fervice in promoting their in- 
tcrefts. The fame thing may be affirmed of every 
branch of knowledge : the portion poffeflfed by nine- 
teen of twenty of the whole community, is compara- 
tively nothing. To the power of habit and the influ- 
ence of cuftom alone they are configned for the di- 
reftion of themfelves : reafon, inert and feeble as in 
them it mud prove, has little (halve in what we juftly 
regard # as its ^peculiar province, 

In fuc|i circumltances, certainly no people can be 
more entitled to indulgence towards their weaknefles 
and errors ; and there is certainly none who have 
ftronger claims upon our fympathy and tendernefs. 
JJritons now occupy <hc places of fheir native princes, 
and the bleffings of prote&ion, inllruftion, and en- 
couragement in virtue, which there are too frequently 
withheld, providence has impofed upon us as ( a fa- 
cred duty to bellow. 


THE 



THE HINDOO SYSTEM AS IT AFFECTS SOCI.VL INTER- 
COURSE. 


Calcutta, Dec* *1798. 


The reparation of mankind into clafles fo widely dif- 
tinguifhedas to. admit of hardly any intercourfe, or* 
communication, tends manifeftly to hurt their inter- 
eft, by exciting unfocial and difeordant paffions : 
envy Of their fuperiors, among the poor; contempt 
and averfion, to the lower orders, among the wealthy 
and great. A Hindoo, of the higher orders, cannot 
contraft an alliance by marriage with any .inferior 
clafs to his own. Th$ four great divifions of rank 
known in Europe, are fub-, divided into fifty or fixty 
fubordinate diftinftions, which, however impercep-^ 
tiblc by us, are adhered to by the natives with all the 
obftinacy of pride, and the ^ntipathy of prejudice. 

Two families to us apparently of exaftly the fame 
rank, wheii about to intermarry, often find much dif- 

* ficulty 
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ficulty in furmounting their mutual prejudices, even 
where no law interpofes its prohibition. The punifh* 
mcnt of lofing call which correfponds to excommu- 
nication* with us, is infinitely more dreadful in its 
effefts than it was in the dark ages in Europe. It no 
’doubt is a ftrong check upon the conduit : to render 
it a falutary one it fhould only be made the punifh- 
ment of immorality. This, however, is by no means 
the cafe: fince a Hindoo, o£the njoft abandoned cha- 
rafter, may jetain his rank, while an honed man by 
touching impure food, or by fome trivial delinquen- 
cy, will be degraded, and perhaps forfeit all counte- 
nance of* focicty. Morality, the offspring of religion, 
is here feparated from it ; and deemed entirely un- 
connected with a fubjeft of which it conflitutes fo 
effential a part. 

The parties themfelves are betrothed during their 
infancy, and the bufmefs is, without their confcnt, 
concluded by the parents with great folemnity. A 
perfon verfant in their family genealogy, is employed 
by the parents on both Tides ; frequent meetings of 
the relations are called," when the rank and merits of 
each family, are fully difeuffed by thefe genealogifts. 
After thefe important preliminaries are adjufted, an 
.elegant feaft is provided, and the agreement is finally 
ratified; th^igh the parties are allowed no intercourfe 
whatever till the age of puberty. Symptoms of that 
ftate no fooner are difeovered in the female, than the 
concluding cerempnv and feaft, correfponding to 

what 
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what the Romans termed the dcdudio drnum is ol> 
ferved, and the maniage is completed. 

These ceremonies can only happen, when the par- 
ties are of the lame rank : when it is otherwife, an 
alliance would render a Hindoo, not only .deteftable 
to himfelf, but he and all his poftciity would be for 
ever debarred from all fociety. To fit down at a 
meal, with an inferior .cart, would be attended with 
the lame ferious confequenccs : lb inveterate and in- 
furmountable is this prejudice, that a naked Hindoo 
of any rank would deem himlelf execrably polluted 
weie the Hi ft monarch * in Europe to* approach 
him, at the time of Instating. While dinner is pre- 
paring, and dining eating, a finall ciicie is drawn 
lound the^ company,, which an European, if lie pals, 
infallibly defiles the nnal : it is thrown to the dog?, 
and other victuals provided, though a finglo ana be 
all the ti'wafure of the family. * * 

In fo far as this fupei Union tendj tocfiiange man- 
kind, by creating artificial fourccs oj 'mutual averfion 
and dffgult ; To far ccrtairfly does it counter aft the 
real interefts of fociatv* A true or an ulelul fyflem 
wtjuld .inculcate humanity* and mutual hwe. bo far 
from inculcating that, there is a wide and impalpable 

diftance 

•> 

* I believe all kings are held as purified from the»r tranf- 
greffions on mounting the Mufhud Laws of Menu. It is like- 
wife a raax : m not honoured with reference to Hindoo daiva- 
t ion r thai the king can do nothing wrong. 
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diftance between individuals of the fame fpccies : it 
would teach that they are equal, at leaft’in the fight 
of the great parent of mankind, and that they ought 
to cherifh fentiments fuitable. to their fixation as 
members of one univerfal family. ' ^he Chriftian 
fyttem offers a remarkable and pointed contraft to 
The doftrine of the Brahmins, in this particular ; 
and its effects at firft, in feme degree, correfpond: 
for we are told that “ the multitude of them that 

t 1 

believed” were not divided into different claffesj that 
difdained all intercourfe and abhorred each other, 
but “ were of one heart, of one mind, and of one 
foul.” Txt it not be urged that the praftical effects 
of this artificial reparation of the Afiatics, are not 
greatly felt in fociety, or that a Brahmin or Rajah 
will as readily fupply the wants* of the poorer claffes 
as he would thofe of his own. The fact is otherwife; 
the Brahmin considers his order, as, in feme mea- 
fure,* a ‘different race of beings ; and imagines that 
the lower ranks are incapable of the fame fenfibility 
to fullering: he # regards them as £ race whofe feel- 
ings are deadened by the meannefs af their intellect, 
and therefore not entitled to the fame" fliare of com- 
paffion. 

# That thiyis the idea of the princes and civil nia- 
gillrates throughout India, their own conduft fuffici- 
cntly evinces : hence the, feverity of their govern- 
meat, the rigor of their punifliments, and their uni- 
verfal indifference to the comfort, and even the lives 
their fubiefls. 


The 
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The averfions created ^mong the .H^oos by 
their fuperftition, are not confined merely td fuch as 
belong to the different cads. It pervades the whole 
compafs of fociety ; and is equally obfervable in all 
the different fab-divifions of the fame general daft. 
The perfons employed by Europeans as bearers, have 
.equal antipathy to the other fets in the fame profcf- 
fion as if they held their ftations in the oppofite ex- 
tremes of fociety. The Ooria Balafore bearers will 
not ferve in the company of fuch as come from Patna. 
'1 he cafe is the fame with other difirids ; as often as 
their inhabitants meet each other, upon the fame fer- 
vice, and apparently on the fame footing, they do 
not cat, ileep, or affociate together. The confe- 
quenres of this are obvioufly incoiivenient, both to 
themfdves, and to, Europeans. 

Suuh tliftindions lead not only to a (hynefs, and 
averlion in the intercourfe of fociety j but they ar»; 
apparently the caulb of many quarrels and animoli- 
ties. '1 he timidity and gentleneft oi the Hindoo 
may, in general, prevent his fighting, boxing, or 
f bedding ’of blood ; but it by no mcjins retrains him 
from feolding and upbraiding his neighbours. In 
this refpe<$ they are the, moft litigious jnJ quarrel- 
fome of all men. Have two perlona a mil under- 
Handing, let them meet in the ftreef, and they will 
upbraid each other for an # hour together with every 
foul epithet of abufe which their imagination qn fug- 
ged, or their language fupply. A few natives en- 
gaged ipqge of thefe bicjcerings’difplay a fuiioua geft 

tic ulatioit | 
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ticulation ; a volubility of wordlf and coarfenefs of 
expreflion ; which leave the eloquence of Billings- 
gate far behind. Their quarrels do not amount per- 
haps to if pofitive breach of the peace ; being gene- 
rally unaccompanied with violence ; yet, as they are 
extremely frequent, they are *a confiderable annoy- 
ance to fociety ; for they add to the afperity of hu- 
man life ; and flrcngthen the malevolent paffions. 

Accordingly, it is found that private chaiitv is by 
no means the bright part of a Hindoo’s character : 
religious perfons, or thofe who aflume that charac- 
ter, certainly arc liberally fupplied ; but this muR be 
the offspring of fuperftition rather than the dictate of 
humanity. On fome particular occafidns, fuel) as o- 
gening a new Serai,, moft cxtciifive chaiities are dif- 
tributed, to the multitude which is invited there. 
But this is mere oflcntation : neither in its principles 
nor in its eftefts does it come up to the rational idea 
ot charity, The neceflitous poor are more happily 
, direfted for relief to the door of an 'European, than 
. to their brethren in the faith. Pagodas indeed arc 
raifed, (Choultries built, and on great occafions thou- 
lands arc fed by a wealthy native ; but all this may 
be done in-compliance* with the interefted advice of 
Brahmihs, or to gratify o dominion : and we 
ought not to confound what is extorted by the fears 
of fuperftition, or what ic lavifhed by vanity, with 
the charitable benefaftions di&ated by a found un- 
derftanding and a benevolent heart. 


Ano- 
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Another circ^feftance, in which the religious fyf- 
tem of this people is prejudicial to induftry and mo- 
ral virtue, and confequently to the happinefs of focie- 
ty, is th£ multitude of ceremonious rites, «ftid trifling 
obfervances J)y* which it occupies the mind: thus with- 
drawing the attention from the neceflity of prattifmg 
reftitude and preferving integrity of heart. In almoft 
every action of his life, the Hindoo is under the im- 
mediate influence of his fupcrftition : his prayers are 
offerings to his gods ; his purifications^ and ablutions 
in the river ; his drefiing and eating his vidtuals ; the 
objefts which he touches ; the companions vyith 
whom he afl'oeiates, are to him all intimately and e- 
qually connected with religion, and the everlafting 
welfare of his foul. If there is any part of his con- 
duit with which \m religious ideas have no concern, 
it is his moral charafter* In “ doing juftly/* or 
“ lo\ung mercy,”, he is apparently left to ait as he 
pleafes : but if in the mod trivial ailion he violate the 
rites of his fuperftition, he is, in this life, deprived of 
Till the comforts of fociety, and in the next, con- 
demned to animate the body of •lorn e noifome reptile 
or contemptible animal. 

• 

, This defeit in the Hindoo fyflem, is common to it 
with every religion devifed by man. • An offended 
confidence, or ^ terrified imagination, are uneafy 
companions ; and mankind have ever been eager to 
embrace the cafieft and cheapelt means of appeafing 
ihem. Whenever it has been given out to the ignorant,- 
that the’feYour of heaven may'be attained, by genu- 
flexion?, 
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flexions, prayers, ablutions, or an$ceremony, they in- 
variably have embraced them. To exercife contri- 
tion for offences, to^ break off from iniquity by repent- 
ance, to eorreft the whole life and convention, and 
fteadily to perfevere in virtue, is a painful and diffi- 
cult talk even to the moft perfect : by the far greater 
part this is abandoned, as an unattainable objeft. 
Hence a fabric of fuperftitious rites is conftru&ed, 
as compenfation to the deities for the violation of 
their Jaws. 

According to the number of theferit;es, and ftrid- 
nefs with t^hich they are obferved, the rules of virtue, 
and the neceflity of moral rectitude, are regarded as 
more or lels indifpenfable. The antiquity of the 
Hindoo fupcrftition has conferred upon it a degree 
oT maturity which has never been attained by any 
other ialfe fyflein. Its rites and ceremonies are more 
numerous beyond all comparifon : they enter into 
ever^ department of focicty, and influence the whole 
of its manners. The Hindoo, therefore, may reft 
his prefent comfort and future happinefs upon the ob- 
fcrvance of its .rites, with more plaufibility, if not 
with more confidence, than the other heathen na- 
tions, who Jiave eftablifhec} lefs complex Tyftems, of 
fuperftition. 'I will not venture to affert that the 
lives of the natives are vicious and abandoned in a 
degree proportioned to the melancholy extent of 
their fuperftitious fyftem : but thofe concerned in the 
police eftablifhment of Bengal well know the fre- 
quency of fraud, robbery, theft, ‘and litigation. 
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In Europe, the pea^e officers are fuffideftt in num- 
ber and ftrength to apprehend delinquents j whereas 
in this country, the whole of the febandy corps, a 
numerous, cftablifhment, with the whole *train of 
peons, goraifs and corabadars, are inadequate to tht$ 
purpofe. Many regiments of native infantry are fta* 
lioned in diftri&s where the repreffing numerous 
bands of marauders, or apprehending thieves, is the 
whole duty they perform. 

W hat is remarkable here, becaufe intimately 
connected with the prefent objeft of our enquiries is, 
that the devotees or profeflbrs of religion, !ire them- 
lelves by far the molt numerous, and dangerous rob- 
bers in the upper parts of India. The fakeers, inftead 
in being the inltructors of fociety, are its greateft 
j cits and depredators. It is neither knowledge nor 
Airtue^but idlenefs, theft, and rapine, that are the 
lefions to be derived from their prefence antf e’xam- 
pie. They wander from the hilly country over eve* 
ry province, arfd are far more dating in their out- 
rages than the natives of Bengal. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, thit the immenfe fabric of fuperftition efta- 
blifhed by the ‘Brahmins contributes little or nothing, 
either to encourage or fupport the virtue of its adher- 
ents ; and that it may b juflly apprehended, that 
not a few of that multitude of frivolous rites, have a 
direflly qppofite tendency. 


DOMESTIC* 



DOMESTIC SLAVERY AMONG THE HINDOOS. 


Calcutta, Dec. 1798. 


The Hindoo jurifprudence, though celebrated for 
humanity, pays but finall regard to the natural rights 
of man : it eftabliflies a fyliem of flavery more com- 
plex than any yet recorded in hiftory. ' The prero- 
gatives of the magiftratc, fortified as they are 011 
every fide, leave no room for national or political 
' freedom. Pure 3 efpotifm, under the veil of Theo- 
cracy, has ever “been the only government in Hin- 
iloftan. 

» * 1 

Domestic flavery has always been admitted here, 
as it was formerly in Europe ; but a numerous clafs, 
like the Sodera, doomed to fervility, though nof ac- 
tually^ bought and fold, is a Angularity in the jurif- 
prudence of Indian This clafs may be compelled to 
fenc a Brahmin of fhe fuperior ranks,* ev^h though 

* he 
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he has not purchafed him. The Brahmin, however, 
is not, even in the cafe of extreme poverty, allowed 
to ferve for a fubfiftence, a man in the higheft rank : 
what is alio Angular, the Sodera pays a gfeater in- 
foreft for money borrowed than any other perfon.* 
The fon of a Sodera wife inherits only a fourth 
fhare of the other* fons f j and every delinquency of 
this degraded clafs is punifhed more feverely than 
the reft : while offences ^againft it are checked by 
flighter penalties. In other countries it^is the aim of 
legiflation to proportion puniflunent to crimes : here 
they deal it*out according to the rank, rather than , 
the demerit of offenders. Hence the crinflnal code 
of this country, as adminiftcred by the natives, has 
become as complicated in detail, as its principles ate 
iniquitous. 

Before *we reach thofe claffes that are in abfolute 
flavery, there are intermediate degrees of fervitude, 
correfponding to fervants and apprentices in Europe. 
A ftudent while'learning the fdenc^s, performs fer- ( 
vice for his teacher ; and whatever .gain he may ao»\ 
quire' during *his ftudy, becomes the property of hk 
teacher. Apprentices to the different arts are nearly 
on* the faiAe footing with»ftudents j only*their aban- 
R doning 

% 

* Menu, chap. 9, v. 153. * 

+ Hindoo Laws , the Brahmin pays lcaft } the Chatite, and 
the other tribe! more $ the intcreft rif in proportion to thfc 
degradation.^ the borrower. 
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doning the mailer without _• fault is punched with 
banilhment. The duties required from thefe perfons 
do not extend to certain undue fervices, which here 
have no\ only a degree of meannefs attached to 
them, but infer degradation, if performed by any 
other than a Have, or one of the loweft clafs *. 
Their duties feem to correfpond* with the obfequim 
and reverenlia, which the Roman law exafted from 
the clients of agreat man t<j their fuperior +. 

0 

Another fpccies of fervitude feems to refemble 
the villanage of the feudal fyftem in Europe. When 
a perfon, fays the law, peoples and cultivates the 
land of another man, takes a part of the crop, by 
way of wages ; or breeding cattle, takes milk, or a 
j>art of the cattle that fervitude is called Bhook 
Bherut J. The celebrated Magna Charta which has 
by many been deemed a corner ftone in thcf edifice 
ofBfitSh liberty, but which, in faft, eflabliftied only 
the delpotifm of the Barons over every order of the 
ftate, recognize* this fpecies of febitude, when it 
ftipulate$ in favour of wards of the Crown, that their 
.property ftould be reftored “fine vqflo bcminum et 
rerum ” 

We 


Sue a fervices are fweeping the houfe, the neccflaeyj or 
^ clcanfing a perfon who is field 
♦ 

f Vide Juftiniaoi Inftit. Juris Civilif, H. T f 

r* 1 

t Hindoo laws, chtfj. viiL fed. 1. 
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* ' * * v , ' 

Wi have frequently had occafion to notice the 
obligation laid upon the head of a family to main- 
tain his poor relations ; fervices are expefted from 
fuch nec#tous perfons, of the nature of thofe fpe- 
cified. They * are not fubjefted to what the law 
terms undue Jer vices, the opera fervilcs of the Ro- 
mans, the performance of fuch inferring a fort of 
infamy. 

Slaves in India are* of many different defcrip*, 
lions, according to the mannerrin which they have 
been acquired. No lefs than fifteen legitimate me- 
thods ot acquiring Haves are fpecified in the Eaftern 
code; fome of which, are peculiar to this quarter of 
the world. • 

» • 

Notwithstanding the humane provifions juft 
mentioned* many p'erfons either from being deferred 
by their relations, or by the death of their parents, 
are caft deftitute upon the public; fuch unfortu- 
nates, like loft, goods, become the property of ,t|e 
finder If, during a famine, a perfon has been faT 
1^ another, knd his life by that qieans preferred* 
fuch become the property of thofe , who entertained 
him. Many acquisitions, of this nature, might have 
been made by •Epropeans’; had their cuftoms autho- 
rifed the practice. 


2>OME* 


* Vid* Jffindoo lawi; it this title. 
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•^Sometimes a perfon to free himfelf from the im- 
portunities of a creditor, delivers himfeif as a pledge 
for the debt, or in lieu of payment : this fpecies of 
flavery isicountenanced by the Hindoo as well as the 
Jewifli and Roman jurifprudence. It does not, how- 
ever, occur to me that the latter admitted of per- 
fonal flavery on the chance of play, as is the avowed 
language of ftatute in this country, as it was by 

confuetudinary law in America*. 

* ( 

Gaming, and wagering at cock-fighting, are for- 
bidden by the mod ancient codes of law ; it would 
appear therefore that this paflion is not only preva- 
lent in early ages, but alfo mod violent, fince per- 
fonal liberty was fometimes thrown in as the lad 
dake. In a country where flavery is permitted, this^ 
unlawful aft was deemed a forfeiture of liberty. 

Anocher defcription of flaves are fuch as have 
beconte Sanyaflee, and afterwards have renounced 
that holy way of life. This con^uft implies not 
' merely a dereliction of a date of fanftity and great 
perfection, but c alfo thet breach of folemn vows ; 
whoever was guilty of it became punilhable by the 
magidrate with the IqFs of liberty, unlefs the de- 
linquent were a Brahmin. In that cafe the criminal 
was branded in the forehead witfi the point of a 
dog’s foot, and banilhed the kingdom f. 

* Robertfon’s Hiflory of America. 

f Vide Gentoo Laws, chap. , feft. 2. 

c 


The 
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Thb laft dafs of Haves peculiar to the Hindoo 
laws, confifts of thofe who, from tfieir attachment to 
a flatfe girl, give up their liberty for the purpofe of 
having intercourfe with her. Such (laves recovered 
their liberty on renouncing the female Have, and difc 
continuing the*conneftion. 

The manumiflion of (laves occupies a diftinft title 
of the Brahminical inftitutjon. The mode of doing 
this varied accprding to the particular cfyfs of (laves 
to which an individual belonged. When a matter 
rcleafes his (lave, a pitcher filled with water, rice, 
and flowers, is placed' upon the head of the (lave by 
the matter, and there bioken. The contents of the 
pitcher fall upon the (lave's body, while the matter 
d«cla$s his intention of making hijp free ; this cere- 
mony confers manumiflion. A form equally cere- 
monious was in ufe among the Romans *. 

The prejudices of the natives requiring every per- 
fon to leave behind him a fon to perform his funeral 
obfequies, ^ave rife to another mode of manumiflion, 
which is probably not unffequent. • Whoever is 
without si legitimate child, and hath procreated a foil 
by a.female Have, that child together with his mo- 
ther become free, from the birth of the fon^ 

Free* 


* Inftitut % Juftin. fecund. Heinecc.afi. H. T. 
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Freedom was alfo conferred on fuch flares, as 
from affe&ion or prefence of mind in any accident, 
had preferred the life of their mailer. Slavery for 
debt is terminated by the extinction of that debt with 
imereft* 

' In general, the domeftic flavery of the Hindoos, is 
attended with lefs harlhnefs, cruelty, or exhaufting 
labour, than what refults, fron\ the fyftem among 
other nations. A llranger is feldom. able to diftin- 
guifli between a Have and any other member of a 
family.^ The labour of all the common people is 
moderate, and their food and cloathing fo Ample as 
hardly to admit of degrees. 

C 

ft 

Even in timet of calamity ‘if a perfon fell Mis 
Have girl to another againft her confent, he is repre- 
henfiljle, and may be fined : perhaps the whole fyf- 
tem. as it is praftifed in IJindoftan may be defended 
on principles of humanity. Scarcity here arifes of- 
tcnto be famine : while the great ‘ body of the peo- 
ple from the benignity of the climate live almoft with- 
out cloathing* or houfe for (belter. There is no 
provifion for a time of- difficulty: a man who has no- 
thing but his labour to 1 fubfift upon,’ and. perhaps 
does noLpoffefs the value of two days provifion, is 
not^W^pjpfed in diftrefs, and is often a&ually happy; 
at feaft he takes no thought for to-morrow. During 
a famine, however, fuch perfons are relieved by a 
{Servitude which prevents them from felling vifidnu to 
hunger. In every warm country cloathing is left ne- 

• ceffaryj 
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ceflary; lodging almoft fuperfluous ; hence thepeo- 
pie are indolent and improvident to a degree that in ' 
your northern climes would prove fatal. Were a fa- 
mine as frequent in Italy as it is in this country, the 
idle Lazaroni of Naples would be benefited by a Da* 
very which might fecure them againft hunger and 
want, the necelTary refult of their improvident idle* 
nefs, 

* • 

I r may therefore be queftioned whether that zeal 
which burned fo furioufly among you for the libe- 
ration of flaves, was in every cafe guided b^ know- 
ledge. There are at leaft fome inftances in which 
the tender mercy of your humane reformers Would 
be cruelty ; for independent of the circumftanccs 
peculiar, perhaps, to the natives of India, there are , 
many perfons whofe intelleds may not be fuffidently 
cultivated to guide their conduct in a ftate of perfeft 
freedom. As Mr, Burke has juftly laid, liberty is 
power, and man along with the milk of human 
kindnefs, has alfcf a good deal of the wolf in his 
compofition, and till that is purged off it will be 
dangerous to allow him to allociate wfth Iheep, more • 
fo to rule over them. • 

Tenderness to flaves as well as to evecrcreature* 
dependent on our care, is undoubtedly mlfwfthe * 
precepts which dignifies our*benevolent religion: yet 
at the time when the new teftament was wrjtte$ fla- 
very was fyr more universal than §t prefent, while no 
prohibkion^f that ftate appears ip ks pages., 
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reciprocal duties between matter and fervant (flave) 
ire there laid do^n with much plainnefs, and recom- 
mended from motives very powerful ; but the very 
regulation of fuch a ftate feems a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of its neceflity, and infers fcs continuance. 
It is fto where laid, Difmifs yoiir fervants and abolilh 
flavery. 

The punifliment of ilavcs has.been guarded in the 
Hindoo code with the moft anxious folicitude. Slen- 
der punittiment with a bamboo fwitch is permitted on 
the back, or where the lead injury may be felt ; and 
in this refpeft flaves are put on the fame footing with 
a wife, a fon or a daughter. The Jewifh law in the 
earlier periods admitted only of forty ftripes, as the 
higheft punilhmettt a matter c6uM inflitt on his flavfe; 
if, however, his crifne was fo atrocious as to call for 
the^ interference of the magiftrate, the punifhment 
was. crucifixion, a fpecies of infliction peculiarly ig- 
nominious, and common to that people with the Ro- 
mans, and theteallcrn nations. 

Servant ftnd Have approach in many in fiances 
fo near to each other in condition that the lines of 
diferimination ere nbt always difcernible. . Even a 
fon is in many refpeds under the poster of Ms fa- 
ther, a^ti after the legal age, if he remain under the 
.fame roof, he foregoes she advantage of earning for 
himfelf. The parental power of the Romans alfo 
, remained fo long as the father Ihledj.and in fuch 
*, jfpfce,that a fon aft cr bearing a pubbtrltRatin the ftate, 

' . fefl 
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fed again wider the power of hi* father* wnote autho- 
rity had only intermitted during the exercife of hi* 
public fuaftion. 


Several complete titles of Hindoo law relate to> 
parmerfhip; which there does not imply the union of 
feveral perfons, for a mercantile purpofe; but a 
community of goods, among near relations being 
together under a father oj elder brother. A father 
while he lives is reprefentative and miller of the 
family. .The heritable property of his anceftors, and 
what he has himfelf acquired are under hi* manage- 
ment, but with different reftriftions. The* former 
part of the. eftate he is not allowed to alienate with- 
out the confent of his children: of the latter he ha* 
the full difpofal. • • 

Th* feme reverence and fubmiffion which the law 
ordain* to a father, is after'his death to be paidTjy the 
different members of the femily to an elder brother, 
who then becomes the manager of t the whole. If 
fons claim a divifion, that divifion tpufl be made in 
term* of law; and it would appear from feme ahcient , 
tecords tbat even a father qould not refufe this; as 
appear* from the hiftory of tjie prodigal fob, a* welf 
as the ihftitutions of Meiiu. 



OF THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HINDOO SCRIPTORl-S. 


Calcutta , Dec. 1798. 

It has bf late become a fafhionable dodtrine to afcribe 
a very high antiquity to the Hindoo Scriptufes ; to 
fmidifficulties in the Mofaic account of the creation; 
and to feel an affedted concern for its incompatibility 
with authentic records of the mof\ ancient nations, 

M..DR VqLtAiRE imagines that he ‘has expofed 
the Jewiffi hiflory to a ftrong degree of ridicule, be- 
caufe it reprefents. the creation of ,the world as 
having happened only feven thopfand years* ago, 
while the Chinefe trace it back to a far greater num- 
ber of millions. Mr Halhed, the tranflator of a 
Perfian compilation of Hindoo laws, defcribes the 
impreflion which the antiquity of thefe books make 
upon his mind 5 tajd the difficulty he finds of bring- 
ing 
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ing down his imagination “ t to the obedience of 
« faith*” 

In a word, our antiquarians are ever in danger of 
picking up from the immenfe heap of faithful manu- 
fcripts at Benares, fome direful fragment that may 
overturn the chronology of the Bible : like the Can- 
on Recupero, when he examined the ft ratified lava of 
Mount Etna, “ they ftfel the, writings of Mofes a dead 
“ weight upon them.’* It is to be regretted, that in 
the fevere drudgery of turning over fo many volumes 
of wifdom, they fhould be fo often difturbed by 
parchments with claims of antiquity fo ftrong, that 
they effe&ually flagger rcafon , and alarm them into 
unbeBef. 

Mr Halhed thus laments, “ that though we 
“ may c6me to the perufal of their records, armed 
u with every argument, and fortified even fo pr$ju- 
u dice againft the adpriflion of their pretenfions, at 
“ the fame time 'placing the moft implicit reliance 
“ upon the Mofaic chronology as generally receiv- 
“ ed, yet their * plaufible accounts of 'thefe remote 
“ ages, and their undeviating confidence in their 
u own affertitms, never can. fail to make fomeim- 
u prefiion upon* us, in proportion as we gain a 
“ nearer infight into them.”' 

As 

* 

* Thif gentleman hai fincf found* no difficulty to believing 
wild ibfurdkiei of the Prophet Brothers. 
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As the Englilh reader may not poflibly be armed 
with every argument, nor fo completely fortified in 
European prejudices as Mr Halhed, it would be un- 
fair to* expofe him to the whole force of that plaufi- 
bility which proved fo irrefiftible to that gentleman. 
Ltft it fuffice to fay, that the Hindoos reckon the du- 
ration of the world by fou x jogues, or ages, contain- 
ing together above eight millions of years. 

♦ , 

The firfl age, or that of purity (Suttee joguc^J 
laded 3,200,000 years. In this period, which feems 
to correfpond with the golden age of our European 
poets *; men praftifed their duty without the com- 
'pulfion of law ; their life extended to an hundred 
thoufand years ; and their ftature was twenty-one 
cubits. 

In the fecond, or Tirtah jogue , one third of the 
human race became reprobate, and the period of life 
was reduced to ten thoufand years, while that of the 
age itfelf was contra&ed to two millions four hundred 
thoufand years. 

In the third age, the depraved part of the fpecies 
amounted to one half, and the duration of life only 
to a thoufand years. This age lafted j,6oo,oco 
( years. 

Lastly 


Sponte fine lege juftitiam colebaut. 

Ovid. 'Me tan. 



Lastly came the Kalli jogue , or prefent asra, 
\V,hich is fuppofed to fubfift only 400,000 years, of 
which about 5000 are already elapfed. In this age 
the depravity of men became univerfal, and their 
lives were reduced to the term of ico years. 

Such is the “ plaufibility ” of the Hindoo ac- 
count, which made fo deep an imprellion upon Mr 
Halhed. “ Computation,” lays he, “ is loft ; and 
££ * conje&ure overwhelmed in tiie attempt to adjuft 
“ fuch aft on idling fpaces of time to bur confined 
“ notions of the world’s epoch : to fuch an antiqui- 
a ty the Mofaic creation is but as yefterday f and to 

fuch ages, the life of Mcthufelah is but a jpan !” 

Our 41 confined^notions ” refpecling the duration 
of the world, are no rules for other nations in form-* 
ijig their legends, no more than fober hiltory is the 
ftandard for writing romance. Happily thesis no 
neceflity for reconciling them ; otherwife the IIindo<> 
chronology might be found equally confonant to ours 
as twenty-one cubits are to the length of a man! 

Nations are as much interefied in the dignity of’ 
thdr origin as individuals : ‘high antiquity is univer- 
sally believed \o confer on both a luftre, ui^ch the 
lefs it is genuine, is tiie more cafily counterfeited! 
Even m Europe almoft every nation car**;.^ its origin 
back to remote periods of d«»rkncfs and lidlioq 
though there, the gratification of vanity is limited 5y1 
the prevalence of knowledge arfd of lobe r criticifm. 
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! Were the early annals of Egypt or Ethiopia difco* 
vered, their limited knowledge would probably be 
'found to bear them out in pretenfions as grofs as 
thofe of the Hindoos. We know that in China, where 
this kind of arrogance is not checked by any incre- 
dulity among the people, that fyltem of chronology 
icaches far beyond that of the Brahmins, where 
dates muft appear to thefe people as of “ yefterd*^, 
and their lives as a fpan.” It is fufficient, therefoiy, 
to ellablilh the authority of the 'Brahmirtical fea- 
tures, that th*ey accord with the fuggeftions of human 
vanity in a rude and uninformed nation. Their gi- 
gantic fi«.e and their longevity bear an exaft confor- 
mity with fi&ions and traditions of every early 
people. r l hefe tales of the nurfes are gradually fyf- 
tematifed, and tranferibed into the records of th£ na- 
tion; yet they are ftill tales though they may happen 
to be repeated with wonder by a different defeription 
iff okhivomen. 

“ Mere human reafon,” fays this tranfiator,* “ up- 
’ t£ oh confideration of the prefent contracted mea- 
“ fure of. mortality, can.no more reconcile* to itfelf, 
the idea of patriarchal, than of Brahminical long- 
* 6 "evity :** and “ when tl\e line of implicit faith is 
“ once; extended, we can never afeertain the precife 
limits beyond which it muff not pafs. ,> 

The facility with which this gentleman on feme 
late occafions, has extended the “ line of implicit 
“ faith,” has rendered it doubtful whethcr^Vith him 

it 
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it has any limits at all. According to him the great 
fource of credibility to the Brahminical writings arifes 
from the undeviating confidence in their own afler* 
tions. To many, confident affertions will appear a 
very' Angular and precarious teft of truth, however 
llri£lly Mr. Halhed may have demeaned himfelf by 
fuch a rule. Munnoo, it would ieem, one of the molt 
authoritative of the Hindoo (ages, has himfelf affixed 
a date to his own code. # “ When ten thoufand and 
“ ten years of the Suttee jogue were pad, on the night 
<c of the full moon, in the month Bhadun, I Mun- 
<£ noo, at the command of Brahma, finifhed this 
“ fhafter, that fpeaks of mens’ duty, of juftice, and 
“ of religion ever in^lru^live. ,, It is Micient then, 
it would ieem to command the belief of Mr. 
Halted, that an impoftor confidently aflerts, that he 
has communicated with the deity on the night of the 
full .moon. 

The next afferter of the antiquity of thefe ferip- 
tures is Jage-Bulk, who fays, “ In tlje Tirtah Jogue, 
“ when ninety-five years were paft f “ in the night 
of Sawun) on’ the moon's Vtcreafc, “ on the day of 
Mercury, I finifhed the treatife called <{ Jage-Bulk, 
wh^ch lets -forth the office of religion, “ and aifu 
“ informs men of the duties of the magistrate!” 


u 

u 

It 


“ What period/’ fays jhe traflator, “ (hall vve 
poffibl^ affign to thofe writings, if we di&ilow 
the authorities here quoted. ( If they are falfc, 
there ntyfl have been a time when the impoiition 

* “ would 
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« would have been too palpable to have paffed up6n 
“ mankind, and where the concurrent teftimony of 
*< the whole world muft have rifen in judgment a- 
“ gainlt it.” 

The impofition running through the whole 0 1 
thefe books, as well as their dates, may at firft fight 
feem too palpable to pafs upon mankind ; and cer- 
tainly had they been either capable or difpofed to 
Men to rational evidence, they could never have 
been received as any thing elfe than the impofitions 
of craft upon ignorance. But the very reverfe ol 
this is the aftual date of nations in early times. 
Their ancient narratives are all marvellous, and all 
implicitly believed , and it is not Wonderful that 
books, which contain either fane prodigy of grofs 
fittion in every page, fhould alfo affumc a romantic 
claim to antiquity. The ftyle is uniform in each 
part; and well fuited to gratify a paffion for the mar- 
vellous, and to gain upon the unfufpecting credulity 
of a fun pie pepple. That the Hindoos fhould receive 
thefe confecratcd fictions, is what we lhould expect 
from human 'nature : - and had their early records 
been entirely diverted ,of every romantic abfurdity, 
they would on that account only have delayed fome r 
thincf new in the annals of priertcraft and fuper- 
flition. 

We are further acquainted that, at the beginning 
of the Kalli jogue l Shukeh Diew, a modern author 
according to Hindoo records, compofed 2 work, con- 
fiding 
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filling of three thoufand and twenty chapters, and 
detailing thehiftory of India during the three preced- 
ing Jogues; the fucceflion of its Rajahs and the 
duration of their reigns. “ What lhall we lay,” 
continues Mr. Rallied “ to a work compofed four 
“ thoufand years ago, and from thence tracing 
« mankind upwards for feveral millions of years ?” 

If fuch a book exills its contents may fall within the 
extended line of Mr. JJalhcd’s implicit faith, and 
may be well fuited to his intellect ; though to oilur 
minds it will probably convey but a final! portion ot ' 
information \ 

When wc turn from the date of the Ilmdoo crea- 
tion, and confider the account given ot that great c 
vent* we look in vain for that concifemds and tub- ( 
liinity which has been admired in the narrative ot 
the Jewilh lawgiver even by the Heathens thcmfelve*. 

“ God laid, let there be light; and there was fight,” 
is an example of thefublimc quoted by the celebrated 
Longinus, who’has long held a diftyiguilhcd rank as 
a judge of compofition. In the work ol Menu every 
thought is frittered down,V)y an alluded lubtilty,. 
and a too minute particularity ot description : lie d<*i- 
. cribes the Spirit of God as moving upon the wafer, 
almoft in the Words of Mofes; and the r haotic daik ; 
nefs from which the creation was called 1 nth bears a 
Itroi.g fimilarity in both fyftems. Ihe former, how- 

T 


Credat -Juflasus Appcila, non ego. # 
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ever, not only lofes its dignity, but even gravity, 
•when after the inferior deities, fages, and other great 
perfonages are brought into exigence, it fpecifies. the 
creation 1 “ of fmall and large reptiles, moths, lice, 
fleas, and common flics, and every biting gnat.” 

The time employed by the divine agency in the 
Hindoo creation is not fpecified ; but as the fyftcm 
comprehends no lefs than fourteen fpheres or worlds, 
fix above and feven ‘below that which we inhabit, 
human notions would lead us to conceive greater 
fpace neceffary for its completion, had not the lame 
books tftemfelves informed us, “ that there are nura* 
berlefs creations, and deftruftions of worlds ; and 
that the being fupremely exalted, performs all this 
with as much eafe as if in fport^again and again, for 
the fake of conferring happinel’s V* 

T/TTs paffage alludes to a notion more cleat ly ex- 
preffed elfewhcre; that after the four jogues arc 
completed, another creation will commence, endur- 
ing for the fame number of ages. The fpheres or 
worlds above ours are die regions deftined for the 
reward of good men, according to their different at- 
tainments in holinefs. * The Swergch, or* firft para- 
dife i$<thc general receptacle for all fuch as have me- 
rited a removal from this lower earth : a fecond 
place, the Mahun is the^bode of Fakeers, and fuch 

perfons 


* Menu Inflit, chap, i, v, §0, 
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perfons as by dint of prayer, have attained a more 
than ordinary degree of fanftity. The third heaven, 
Jumjeh is alfo the refidence of pious fouls ; a glori- 
ous fphere* beyond which fouls are fuppofed not to 
pafs without fome uncommon merit and qualifica- 
tions *. The other celeftial manfions, up to the 
Suttee (which is higheft of all, and the refidence of 
Brahma, with a few particular favourites,) are inha- 
bited by fuch as have all their lives performed fome 
wonderful penance,' or died martyrs for their reli- 
gion. The higheft prize of ail in this great lottery 
of life, is referved for thofe who have never in their 
whole life uttered a fi&ion ; and to thofe Vomcn ■ 
who themfelves on the funeral pile of 

The Hind^ptem witfeiJIls exuberance of blifs 
is not more fertile in rewMs than punifhments ; be* 
fides thofe numberlefs ^ifmigrations to which it 
fubjtfts Tinners, there » twenty-one different hells, 
or regions of pofitive torture, where men are com 
figned for punifhinent according to # their fuppofed 
criminality/ None, of thefe »puni(hm«nts arc how- 
ever eternal } but a redemption from them is ad- 
mitted, as well as a jlate of, final beatitude by their ' 
abforption into the fupreme being! 


These ideas of the creatiqp are received by the 
Hindoos literally as are expreffed ; and they 

conftitute 
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conftitute an introdu&ory chapter to their religious 
and civil code ; which mud prove of high utility if 
it reconcile each of the claffes to its ftation in fociety. 
BrahmA, the immediate agent of the creation, is de- 
clared to have formed the Brahmin from his mouth; 
and the duties enjoined him, are not merely fymbo- 
lically reprefented by that organ from which he is 
produced, but to pray, to read, and to inftruft, are 
believed to be qualifications, the unavoidable refult of 
his formation from that organ. * 

The Katri by being formed from the arms is quali- 
fied with flrength to fight and to govern. The Vayfc 
proceeding from the belly are qualified to produce 
the nourifhment of fociety, by exercifing the vo- 
cations of agriculture and traffic. The Sodra,* being 
' formed from the feet, is doomed to a 'Rate of fubjec- 
tion, in which his duty confifls of labour, in the fer- 
vicoof the other tribes. 

It is the regret of a benevolent writer, that fo 
many millions of the human race are born to no 
other inheritance buUflavery ; his -feelings would 
have been ftill more deeply wounded had he beheld 
, a fociety the greater part of which waa doomed to 
inhegt infamy as well as flavery. 

# The Hindoo fyftem, befides thefe four great tribes 
juft mentioned, fanftions a fifth, or adventitious clafs, 
that arifes from illegitimate conneftions between the 
other tribes. Thfe numerous portion of <he people, 
* • which 
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which eondu&s the mechanic trades and petty traffic, 
is held infamous as well as fervile. All the tribes of 
Burrun Sunker are believed * to be contaminated by 
the guilt of their parents, and the tradefmen of India 
are deemed infamous as well as poor. The law 
makes a diftin&ion in the crimes and punilhment of 
all the claffes', an injury to one order is in fome 
cafes capital ; while the fame offence would, if com- 
mitted againft an inferior, be amerced by a trifling 
fine. 


PEN- 



PENANCES OF THE HINDOOS. 


Allahabad , July 1799. 

1 

Of the various modes of appealing the irritated con- 
feience of offenders, that of penances and espial ions 
has been moft univerfal among fuperftitious nations ; 
and from the extent to which they have carried the 
do&une, perhaps no invention of prieftcraft has 
been-more injurious to the interefts of morality. In 
no ftage of fociety, not even in th£ highefl degrees 
of virtue and information which it has ever attained, 
are men beyond the reach of remorfe,* finCe they arc 
‘always liable to mifeonduft and error; in a rude 
age, however, when, from the imperfe&ion o^go. 
vernment, crimes and irregularities, arc more fre- 
•quent, and when the character of deity and all that 
|gj|ams to hereafter, are viewed through the awful 
olmurity of ignorance, tlie powers of confcience are 
aided by imagination, and its upbraidings are be- 
yond endurance. 

In 
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In fuch cafes relief is grafped at without enquiry 
into the aptitude of the means ; and to reftore a 
man to peace of mind, and felt ellimation, if f it can 
be done without injuring virtue, is one of the bed 
offices of a religious indruftor. 

Penances and expiations are thofe external afts 
appointed by the priedhood, to appeafe confluence 
under the notion of removing inoral turpitude. 
They arc founded on a principle univerfal in human 
nature ; and in every country have, in a greater or 
lefs degree, become an engine of power to the pried, 
hood. In ages of ignorance men are lead able to 
defect encroachments of this nature : their fupcrfti- 
lious fears feem ’rather to invite them : hence hidory 
lias always exhibited this branch of ccclcfiaftical 
power and emolument, bearing a drift proportion to 
the ignorance of the people. 

Acts naturally indifferent are put on the fame 
footing with immoralities ; eating certain articles of 
food, drinkjng certain liquors, or touching certain 
objefts, are declared forfeiture^ and are expiated by 
penance as immoral conduct. Jn mod of the Afia- 
tic governments, where the priedhood have acquired 
great influence, the doctrine of penances and expia- 
tions has been extended to almod every action an^ 
fituation of life ; and the people have been gradually 
fubjefted to a jurifdiftion as unlimited as their own 
fuperflitious^ imaginations, and provided with punifh- 
Wents as various as their fears. 

The 
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The Jewiih inftitutions have been preferved to us 
in records more authentic than thofe of any other 
ancieijt people. By them we learn in what various 
cafes a man was rendered impure, whether from 
guilt, or from circumftances accidental, or by ac- 
tions indifferent. But whatever were the means by 
which guilt or impurity was contra&ed, expiation 
was indifpenfable, before the fmner could be admit- 
ted into fociety, partake in any religious folemnity, 
or even eat or drink with his brethren Thefc 
laws were guarded by punifhments fo fevere, as en- 
fured # their obfervance ; difobediencc in certain cafes 
incurred the fame punifhment as murder: “ The 
“ man that fhall be unclean and lhall not purify 
“ himfelf, that foul fhall be cut off* from among the 
<c congregation” 

^ large portion of the Hindoo Scripture is appro- 
priated to the fubjeft of expiation. The great fyf- 
tem of Metempfychofis itfelf, as laid down in the fa- 
cred books ,• makes a part of tlus doftrine *. The 
fufferings endured by undergoing a certain number 
of trani'migrations, afe in no inftance declared eter- 
nal : “ when the taint arifing from guilt is remov- 

• ed," 

* Numb. chap. xlx. v. 22, The delinquent was not merely 
excluded from fociety j 4 V but whatsoever the unclean perfon 
touchcth lhall be unclean, and the foul that toucheth it lhall 
be aljo unclean/ 4 

f % 

I Vide Inftitut. of Menu, chap. xii. paflira. 
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fed,” the foul again recovers beatitude ; and after 
its purification is complete, it is abforbed into the 
imiverfal fpirit *. 

The machinery oi the Hindoo fyftem is awful and 
tremendous ; and had it been uniformly employed 
m the defence of virtue, its effects imift always have 
been confiderable, as well as very lalutary. 

. » 

Tiii-ir regions of torment are various, and in 
great number; and the pains fullered in them are 
proportioned to the fuppnicd guilt of the offenders ; 
who “ as often as they repeat criminal afts are 
“ doomed to pains more and more intenfe, in defpi- 
cable forms ‘upon this earth. They fliall firfl: have 
“ a fenfation . of agony in Tanjifra f , or utter dark- 
“ nefs, and in other feats of horror. Multifarious 
“ tortures await them : they fliall be mangled by 
“ ravens and owls ; and fwallow cakes boiling. hot; 
<c fliall walk over inflamed fands ; and fliall feel the 
<c pangs of being baked like the vcffels of a 
potter i” 

Evfn thefe regions of darknefs arc not altogether 
ina&eflible'to hope, and the criminal in the abyfs of 
U torment* 


* Ibid, v. 22. 

I One of the belli of the Hindoos. 
I Chap. xii. v. 74, et infra. 
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torment might look forward to a period in which his 
guilt would be expiated, and when the gates of blifs 
would, *be no longer /hut againft him. ‘Eternal 
puni/hments feem, to the Hindoo, injurious to virtue, 
and repugnant to mercy. 

So far may the Hindoo fyftem of expiation be re- 
garded as abetting the caufe of virtue, but there are 
other parts of it that feenf calculated to fubvert the 
moral fenfe*, and obliterate the didindion between 
right and wrong. The claflification of crimes totally 
unequal, and the fubjeding adions indifferent, to 
the fame puni/hment as offences the mod injurious 
to fociety, certainly tends to weaken the moral fa- 
culty. It is a maxim in legi/lation, that law ihoukl 
not counteraft morals, and that the crimes of the 
ftatute»book fhould corrcfpond with the didates of 
confidence; but in a fyftem eroded by intereded 
craffupon ignorance, we arc not to expect that this 
rule /hall be ftridly adhered to. 

Wk find accordingly in the Bromifiical code, 
crimes of the molt different degrees of turpitude 
fluffed together, without any regard to proportion iri 
their jwnifhment. Thus) “ forgetting texts of ferip. 
1 ture > ,, is claifed with “ parjury eating things for- 
bidden, to “ killing a friend inced and adultery, 
are compared to flaying a bull or a cow f ; drinking 

ior- 


f Menu, ebap, xiu v. jj, 
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forbidden liquor, to killing a brahmin. In feveral 
indances, aftions highly meritorious according to 
our notions, are put on the fame footing with a con- 
dutt implying great infamy, “ Working in mines 
of any fort, engaging in dykes, bridges, or other 
great mechanical works,’* is eluded with “ fubfifting 
by the harlotry of a wife, and preparing charms to 
dedroy the innocent f,’* 

In order to account for this artificial and fac- 
tious fydem of morality, it niuft be rernembeied, 
that the more crimes are multiplied, the offener 
mud the dinner have recourfe to expiation, aful the 
prieds in confequence, mud profit more frequently 
by his abfolution. “ Penance,” fays the fnered text, 
“ mutt invariably be. performed for the fake of ex- 
11 piation ; for they who have not expiated their 
“ fins, will again ipring to birth with difgraceful 
tc marks.** This pafiage feems to allude to a'very 
fingular invention of the Brahmins to multiply the 
number of cafes* in which expiation became necef- 
fary ; they encourage the belief that pery corporeal 
mark or infirmity at birth ,Vnud have been occa- 
fioned by fome fin committed either by the parents 
themfelves/or the perfon fiimfelf in a former date ;• 
and in either cafe expiation became neceflary before 
he could be admitted to the comforts of fociety. 

“If 

f Ibid, v. 64. It is fcarcely pcfllblc to invent a fvftem 
more repugftant to public improvement.* 

I _ 
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“ If a twice born man by the will of God in th 
“ world, or from his natural birth, have any cor- 
“ poreal mark of ari expiable fin committed in this 
“ or a former (late, he mult hold no intercourfe 
u with the virtuous, while his penance remains un- 
“ performed.” The Jews whole iyilem of crimes 
and expiations was nearly as complex as that of the 
Hindoos, and in fume particulars bears a ltrift re- 
leinblance to it, lean to have entertained this flrangc 
opinion. “ Was it this nun> or his parents that 
“ fumed, that lie was born blind ?” is a quellion im- 
plying this belief. The leprofy$ which was once moie 
f request among that people than at prefent mult have 
been regarded as pioceeding from fome moral turpi- 
tude ; at lealL the expiations, after it was declared to 
be removed, were equally numerous and exjJenhvc 
as thofe required lor the removal of guilt *, 

Hut if farther proof of the difpofition of the 
Brahmins to multiply crimes, and the necellity of 
expiating them weie needed, futticient w r ould be 
found in their exteniion of this mode of difeipline to 
^involuntary offences f./ Although no" axiom in mo- 
rals 

\ • 

* TLcfc marks were VdiLns, and exprtdive of the ctimes 
committed by the pci ton who bore them. *• I lie Healer of a 
lamp, fuffcird btii dneiA the drinker of f t irits, black teeth j 
the flayer of a Brahmin, marafmus j the violator of his gaoru’s 
bed, deformity in the generative organs.” 

f See chap, xiy. pfilim. 
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n!s can be clearer, than that intention alone conlti- 
tutes guilt, and fo far only as evil intention can be 
(hewn, fo far is criminality eftablilhed ; the man, 
however, who has unintentionally occafioned the 
death of another, feels an unealinefs fomewhat rc- 
lembling reinorfe : he feels defirous to make com- 
pi nfation even for unintended mifehief. Upon this 
ietling the doftrinc of expiating involuntary offences 
has been founded ; penapees of great feverily have 
been ordained for them. “ If a Brahmin, fays Menu, 
“ have killed a man of the facerdotal c Inis, without 
“ malice, he mult make a hut in a forelt, and dwell 
“ in it twelve whole years, fubfilling oil alTns, lor 
11 the purification of his foul. 11 the flayer be a 
“ king, he may perform facrifices with prelents oi 
“ great value,: if a perfon ol wealth lias committed 
“ this offence, he may give all his property to feme 
“ Brahmin learned in the Veda (.” 

Involuntary guilt being thus cltablifhed, and 
the very touching ol a great proportion of the lur- 
rounding objects incurring ddilemen;, as well as kil- 
ling any fenfmve animal, .frfcn an infect to* a camel,, 
the Hindoo mult be in perpetual bondage; that he 
is haunted* with continual appiehenhoLs ol 

O o* 

# 

} Chap. vii. v. 73, See. The Jew.lli [i.ci’i biH upon \ . i. 
fubjeft a fimilar doctrine. A City of piotcctul ita 

Jolkr ) but if found loor.d ilb iir» ‘tj If n;i w - : [Un:,!. k 
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grelling againft fome article of this vaft fyftem of 
criminal law, is not to be wondered at. Sins of 
omiffion, as well as pofitive offences, equally expofe 
him to the expiating difcipline of the priefts j and 
that he efcapes a fingle day of his life from incurring 
infliftions, is probably more owing to their for- 
bearance, than to his own purity. 

Armed with this mighty, engine of oppreffion, the 
Brahmins, upon a near view, will be found, perhaps, 
to exercife their authority with no great rigour. 
Empowered to inflift fuch a number of penalties, 
which all incur, whether they are lazy or idle, a- 
wake or afleep, there feem but few inftanas of 
cruelty or even hard (hip fudained by the exercife of 
a power thus unbounded. The truth, is, the fuper- 
ftition of the people is fo great that they willingly 
undergo any penance : it equals, and fometimes fur- 
paffes all that the prielthood exa&s from it. After 
having fatisfied all the rigid demands of the fyftem 
, of expiation, the pious Hindoo often invents new 
privations and aufterities for the exercife of his pa- 
tience, and the enlivrfting of his piety. Of this 
kind are the pilgrimages he undertakes to places of 
peculiar fanftity ; the vqws of abftinence and mor- 
tification which * he regularly difch&rges, and the 
frequent corporeal pains which he inflifls upon him- 

fclf. 

The place frorn^ which I now write, is celebrated 
' for the fanCiity whjch is fuppofed to‘ be conferred on 

fuch 
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\ as bathe at the junftion of the united ftreaffls ol; 

Ganges and the Jumna. Ten or twelve thou- 
and pilgrims may be feen at once crowding to the 
banks; their admiffion to the facred fpot is pur- 
chafed by a certain fum for each man, paid to the 
Brahmins. Between the piety jnd the avarice of 
the Hindoo, there is fometime* a great ftruggle; 
thefe two paffions feem to occupy his whole louL 
T his year the Brahrhins infifted on a certain fum, 
which the pilgrims for a while refufing to pay, one 
of the former made a feint of cutting his hand. This 
mcafure, the efficacy of which to us is not v?ry ob- 
vious, had at once the defired effeft : all agreed in- 
itantly to pay down the fum demanded, convinced 
that if blood had been drawn lroin that facred per- 
lon, the whole crowd of pilgrims muff; have fuffered 
a fentence of damnation, which ages of fuftering 
could not have reverfed. 

Anothfr clcrfs of voluntary penances, for the 
fake of advancing the fanftity of the # pcrformer, ar# 
thole numeroui aufterities .tlAt are prescribed in con- 
fequence of vows. If a perfon becomes unfortunate, 
and *>n thisMccount lofes tjjat confequence which hc # 
formerly held iivfociety, he ^coijfoles his vanity by^ 
turning faint ; and on that fcore draws tohimfelfa 
greater degree of confideration than perhaps he en- 
joyed as a man of rank and fortune. In purfuit of 
this object, thoufands make vows of auttcrity, and 
renounce'fhe world. Clothed in kins, they wander 

mendicants, or retire to the fitf^rs, and iubfift on 
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wild fruits, or the roots of plants. When fuch i 
rcfolution is taken, it is irrevocable ; the feverefl 
punilhments are inflicted on fuch as retraft their 
vows, or return to fociety. 

These hermits are confldcred as actually dead ; 
their property is ^jvided among their relations, and 
the funeral ohfequles are performed to their mane:. 
In ancient times, the age’ol forty or fifty years was 
the period’ of taking this vow ; the difeharge cf 
which is fuppofed to confer the higheft degree < i 
perfection to which in this life a man could attain, 
’lhc bodily pains inflifted on thcmfelves by the 
anchorets of this country, from their whimfical na* 
turc and thdir feverily, are at once repugnant t to rca- 
fon, and beyond the limits of credibility. They 
only who have feen the horiid fccnes difplayed at 
ce;Win Hindoo leflivals, will be able to form a con- 
ception cf the extravagances which fupcrftition can 
dictate, or of the fuffe rings which lortitude can 






RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN THE JEWISH AND HINDOO 
RITES. 


Calcutta , Dec. 1798., 


That there fhould be a refemblance in the laws and • 
nfages. of nations in a fimilar ftate of improvement, 

Js what we are led to expeft equally by l#ory**and 
common reflexion. The fingular coincidence be- 
tween many of the Hindoo cuftdms and thofe of the 
Jews recurs too frequently, and with too clofe a re- . 
femblance.to have arifen folely from* this caufe. If 
tnen originally fprung froih one common (lock, and* 
we are told that they did; their primitive inftitutions, 
woilld migrate along with*every tribe at its removaf 
from the parent country. The farther, therefore, 
that men are traced,' and the aeafer you approach 
to the original (lock, the greater fimilarity muft be' 
found in their cufloms. The Hindoo fcriptarei* and 


our own, are the moft ancient records yet known : 
the laws m each code are in fom; odes exa£Hy the 

V / 
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fame ; and in many they are fimilar : were other re- 
cords (till more ancient to be difeovered *tis pofliblc 
that thefe would difplay a ftill ftronger refemblance, 
till we at laft arrived at the hiftory of one primary 
and individual people. 

The doftrine of the tranfmigration feems to have 
been embraced by the difeipks of Mofes, and of 
Menu; and as this was confidered as a Hate of ex- 
piation, the prayers of a man’s poflerity were believed 
to operate in behalf of their fullering anccflor, and 
to render his jiui ilication more expeditious and lefs 
painful" Hence the cuflom of adopting a child was 
prattifed, with a view to this very end perhaps, in 
both countries. The duty of leaving a ion is fo ia- 
( cred and indifpenfible among the Hindoos, that afe- 
cond and even a third wife is allowed, if there was no 
child by the firft \ Poligamy was pra&ifed by the 
Jews, * and alfo concubinage, but this is too common 
acuftom among the eadern nations to found any ar- 
gument of their .connexion. 

« 

. The necdlify ot hiving a fun to perform thefe 
duties, diftated that cuitom of procreating a child on 
the widow of a deepafe^ , brother who had left' no 
* offspring. This connection is only permitted in the 
Hindoo fyftem, not enjoined ; and muft ceafe as foon 

as 


* And the maid (Efther) tvaj fair and beautiful j whom 
lUordecai, when her t%f her a>nd mother were dead, adapted, for 
likown daughter. * 2.*^ ii. 7. 
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as the objeft is obtained * : In the Jewifh law the 
duty of raiftng up feed to a deceafed brother, is matter 
of pofitive precept, the ncgleft of which feems to 
have incurred no fmall degree of infamy f. * 

The ceremonies at marriage are extremely various 
and complex in the Hindoo code, which permits 
eight different forms, all affecting the rank of the 
parties, and their progeny differently. In fome of 
thefe forms the ccftitract is made, by giving prefents 
to the parents of the bade a practice which feems to 
be a remnant of the cui'tom of purchafing wives, fo 
frequent among rude nations This prance ob- 
tained among the Jews in the early periods of their 
hiftory, when we find Jacob ferving for both the 
daughters of Laban. # 

The intermarriages of different ranks are per- 
mitted in the Hindoo fyfteni; but fuch are ^always 
deemed di {graceful, and vitiate the offspring’ which 
is degraded. The tribes of the Jews are kept dil- 
iincf, as well as the calls of the Indians, the daugh- 
ters 

* He who Lldumfly d with the widow of a de- 
ccjfrd brotlir r, though fnc be • legally married to him is diL 
graced. C’n- iii. v. 1 73. . 

f Then frail his brother’s widow loofe the froe from off his 
foot, and fpit in his face ) and (Vill anfwer and fay, fo fliall it 
be done unto that man that will not bu«ld up his brevther’s 
houfe. Deut. xxv. 9. 

t Vidr/Nch. xii. 2^. 
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ters of Zetophehad are ordered to marry in their 
own tribe; and priefts who could not fhew their gfr. 
nealogy, or who married a ftrapger were confident 
as polluted, and were degraded from their office *. 

The laws of the fage Menu, like thofe of greater 
part of the ealtern legiilators, fpeak of the female 
lex in terms, that according to European notions 
would be deemed highly difrefpe&ful ; and what 
does no great credit to his conffftency, he requires 
fromthefex'a conduft more correct and decorous, 
than can be hoped for from an ordinary (hare of 
judgment and circumfpe&ion. When legiflating for 
the fex, this oracle obferves, that “ Through their 
“ paffion for men, their mutable temper, their want 
“ of fettled affeftion, and their 'perverfe nature, let 
“ them be guarded in this world ever fo well, they 
“ foon become alienated from their hulbands.” — 
“ Wo'men have no bufinefs with the Vida ; thus is 
“ the law fully fettled : having therefore no evidence 
“ of law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, fin- 
“ ful women muftbe as foul as falfehooditfelff.” - 

Yet with alt thefe bad qualities they are expetted 
to remain conftant in their own houfe, and are not 
$venv“ to laugh without' covering the face with it 

“ veil, 

* .Among the early Romms marriage was contrived io 
three ways $ cotmptione, coofamtiooe, et ofu. 
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* veil. Unfeafonable fleep, rambling abroad, dwel- 
b ling in the houfe of another, are declared crimes 
u which bring infamy upon their huibands.” They 
are declared to be always in a ftate of dependeace or 
pupilage ; firft in the houfe of their father, afterwards 
in that of the'hufband, apd laflly in that of their 
fon. 

Barrenness, bearing female children, being di£ 
eafed are deemed fyfficient caufes of fuperleding a 
wife and marrying another. So little confidence do 
they place in their virtue, that fpeaking to, or fitting 
upon the fame couch ftkh a man are declared tp be 
adulterous a£ts, and fevg-ely punifliable; aftual adul- 
tery if committed with a perfon of birth incurs 
death. ^ 

Barrenness in a married woman is confidered as 
a great misfortune, equally in the Jewifh and Indian 
Code ; in both, the eldeft fon obtained certain rights 
by the priority of his birth. In the Jewifli law the 
firft born was confidered as facred, and was redeem- 
ed. The Hindoo philofophe^ grants ‘him the foie 
right of invoking the gods, and offering oblations to 
the manes in the Sradha. 'A double portion of j 
the inheritance is declared* the legal right of, the 
firft born in both fyftems ; but among the Hindoos 
there are many modifications of this rule, according 
(o the virtue of the fon, or the rank of his mother. 

i • 


That 
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That whole title of law relating to defileraenf, 
and the means of removing it bears a ftrong fimi- 
larity among both nations : and this part of 
their ,fu perdition feems of * every other to have 
made the mod indelible impreffion upon the minds 
of both. The modern Jews are as punctilious with 
regard to the killing of meat, its kind, the perfon 
who drefles it, as their ancedors were two thoufand 
years ago. The fird teachers of chridianity, who 
intended to promulgate a fydem of morals indead of 
ritual obfervances, had great difficulty in recalling 
their attention from the obfervance of days and 
afceflc devotion.- It feems to have been of all things 
the mod difficult to perfuade them that true holinefs 
confided not of “ meats nor of drinks,” but “ in righ- 
teoufnefs, peace and joy.” Their cbdinate adherence 
to thefe particulars feems the very circumdance which 
every where preferves the Jews a diflinct people, 
thppgh difperfed throughout every part of the world. 
When the Hindoos are removed, as at Mracan, they 
remain equally fecluded and didinct. 

In both fyffems aty forbiddeq meats* induce im* 
purity. All flefh meat is rigidly forbidden the Hin^ 
doo as his ordinary food, but fuch apimajs as are 
declared clean, (which are nearly the fame with thofe 
permitted to the Jews) might be legally killed for 


v facrifice \ 
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facrificej and on that occafion they might b« eaten 
meritorioufly *. 

» 

• 

Other objects of defilement, fach as a dead body, 
an unclean perfon, a woman after childbirth, in her 
menfes, a man after an impure dream, with various 
others are exactly the fame, and the methods of pu- 
rification are alfo fnnilar. 

What we are leaft prepared to expect .in the hif- 
tory of the two countries, at prefent under our review, 
is a refemblance in their worflup and religious «ere- 
monies. The great and peculiar object of the Jeivifh 
fyftem was to inculcate monotheifm, and to eftablilh 
a nation with ftleft rites : and here it muff be ac- 
knowledged that the notions taught by the Hindoo 
fyftem fall infinitely fhort of that fublimiiy of truth 
and dignity which the Jewifh feriptures inculcate .up- 
on this fubjeft. 

The Supreme Being is depifted irt the former, 
with vague and indiftinft attributes : tfte aftions im- 
puted' to him in the creation and government of the 
world, are often puerile aiid abfurd ; and worfhip is 
never mentioned as exchifively due to him. Auceftors 
and deities are the obje&s of daily reverence in the 
Sacrifices of the Hindoo, but he has no inftitution in 

0 hofiour 

• 

* On a folenan offering to a gueft f at facriHce, in holy 
fite* to the eftnes or the gods j but- on $iefe occafions only, 
way cattle be ltain : this law Menu cna&e^. £b, vi. v. 4!. 
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honour , of one Supreme God, entitled to the exclu- 
sive homage of mankind. 

, After marking this effential difference it is juft to 
ohferve, that the liturgies of both fyfttms bear in o- 
ther particulars a clofe refemblance. There are fimi- 
lar altars, the fame incenfe and offerings, and the re- 
fpett of the worlhipper at both was expreffed by fimi- 
larafts. The Jews had in the fervice of their temple 
dancing and frnging women, who had a regular 
ipaintenance from the public funds of the church *. 
These is the fame eftablifhment at prefent in all the 
confiderable temples of the Deccan t. 

The fe'rvants of the altar, were, in each country, 
chofen only from one particular tribe, which was in- 
verted with high rank, and fupported by a fijeed con- 
tribution from the reft of the inhabitants. Certain 
particular afls were neceffary before a perfon of the 
prieftly rank could perform any religious office. In- 
yeftiture with the facred ftring, a girdle and a ftaff on 
his fixteenth year, was neceffary to the jconfecration 
of a prieft. The twice-b6m all underwent at certain 
periods a fpecies of confecration which conftittited 
their ficond birth ;• and* in confequence of if they. 

enjoyed 

* And all IO-telin the Bays of Zerubbabel, and in the day j 
of Nebemiah, gave the portions of the fingers, and the porter 
every day bis portion* Nob. xii. 47. 

• f Menu, cb* lS, et infra. £xod. xxxi. 10* 
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enjoyed peculiar privileges ever after in the eye of 
the law. The Jewilh ritual mentions the “ confe- 
cration of the priefts, the clothes of fervice, and the 
holy garments.” 

The code of Menu makes frequent mention of 
the twice bom, which confift of fuch of the three 
higher clafles as have been inverted with the facrificai 
thread. The language of the New Teftament, 
which metaphorically ufes the phrafes of “ regene- 
ration, and being begotten and born again,” molt 
probably alluded to fome of the Jewifh rites that 
were analogous to thofe of Menu. 

But the deviations of the Jews from the worlhip 
prefcri&ed in their law were frequent. Their wor- 
fliip of images, and falfe gods, in the groves and 
high places, is charged againft them on many occa- 
fions * : thefe were the pra&ices of the furrounding 
nations. They muft recur to every perfon's mind 
who has obferved'the multitude of IJindoo images 
upon fome of the rocks on the Ganges, and beneath 
the fhade of large trees. TW household gods which 
were flolen from 'Laban by his daughter, probably 
refcmbled thofe fmall images, particularly of the 
calf, of which thfe Hindoos are ftill fo fond, and be* 
Y i ore 


* Judges, chap. vi. 
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few which you fee them proftratiaf themfelves 

From a coincidence of the cuftoms of thefe na- 
tions in fo many various and detached particulars, 
it is probable that through all the wanner climates of 
Afia, a cohfiderable fimilarity obtains in the manners 
of every nation ; and from the Angular liability and 
permanency of their inftitutions, a minute examina- 
tion of them at the prefent moment will tend to efla- 
blilh the truth of ancient hiftory. 

* 

The Jewifh and Hindoo fcriptures mutually illuf- 
frate and confirm the authenticity of each other ; 
and the prefent cuftoms of the Afiatics proving fo 
peTfe&ly fimilar to what we find related in both, 
adds greatly to the credibility of either, at lead as a 

faith- 



* The people here are guided by falfe prophets, and dream- 
ers of dreamt, in> the fame manner in which we are told the 
Jews were f * A»gentleman in the neigh|>oufhopd of Benaret 
lately wifbed to'bave a plrfce of worihip removed from the vi- 
cinity of his houfe. He confulted the Brahmin* whether it 
, could be done, and came forward with a libewl offer. He 
receiyed no immediate anfwer, but one of their number gave 
OUt that He had a place of greater fan&ity for the pooja, re- 
▼tried to him in a dream. 1'be people gave him implicit cre- 
dit, removed the pagoda, #nd the pried received bis promifed 
reward from the perfon for whofe accommodation the dream 
had been fent. 

, t D«*t. xiii x. 
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faithful record of manners. Part* of the jewilli 
hittery, from their oppofition to European man*, 
ners, and their repugnance to our ideasi* have 
been held up as objections to the authenticity of thefe 
records ; on many of thefe the Hindoo records be* 
flow the fulieft credibility. 

That fevere law which ordained a wpman to be 
itoned to death,, who on marriage did not difcover 
the “ tokens of virginity,” is invelted with the fulieft 
authenticity by perufjng the Hindoo code: In this 
wc obferve fevere inflictions in the lame cijcum- 
ltances ; and a whole chapter of regulations is de- 
voted to afcertain the punifhment of thofe offences 
by which thefe tokens may be deittoyed *. 

• 

In the fame manner* from the peculiarity of the 
JewHh manners, and from the great damage fupppfed 
to be fuftained from eating impure food, it was cri- 
minal to offer it : and fince chaftity in a woman was 
fo effential in the eye of the law, to.afperfe her on 
that head yas punifhed with a fevere fine. The in-, 
ftitutions of the Brahmins upon thefe points afe * 
perfe&ly fimilar: whoever caufed a prieft to eat im* 
pure food, - or drink winej is fined, and in certain 
cafes is put to death f ; nor is he treated with left 
feverity who falfely afperfes the chaflity of a wo- 
man’s conduit 

PkoM 

* Vide Geatoo Latfs, chap. 20* 

f Idem, chap. 11. fed. 6. 
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> From thefe numerous coincidences of the man- 
ners and writings of the natives of this country with 
thofe of the ancient Jews, it has been fuppofed that 
in fome former period an intercourfe was maintained 
between them. This fome have concluded to have 
taken place during their abode in Egypt; others 
with greater probability have imagined that their in- 
tercourfe arofe from the refidence of the Jews in the 
dominions of- the Babylonilh kings, who then pof- 
feffed the countries bordering upon Hindoftan ; as 
we are informed by the facred books : “ Now it 
Camevto pafs, in the days of Ahafuerus, (this is Aha- 
fuerus which reigned from India even unto Ethiopia 
over an hundred and feven and twenty provinces *.”) 


PECC- 


* This ptffsge explains the esufe of the deletion of a 
JeWefs, Either, jo the Persian throne. Vide Eft. ch. 1. v. t. 



, THE AUTHORITY CLAIMED BY THE B RAH MINI. 


Calcutta, Dec . 1798. 


The facred books of the Hindoos # comprehend a 
more Toluminous fyftem of law, theology and moral 
fcience, than thofe of any other nation : the mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, feem 
only detached fhreds, when compared with thefe iora- 
pendious volumes. 

• 

It regulates not only the interior economy of 
every private family, but. contains tKe whole fyftem 

of 

• 

• A fmall portion of them only has yet been tranllaled j a 
compilation by certain Brahmins collected at Calcutta by 
Governor Halting*, and rendered by Mr Halhed into EngUlh, 
under the title of 4 A Code of Gefctoo Laws j’ another portion 
containing * the Inflitutei of Meoo/ ha* been tranflated by Sir 
W. Jones. In the obfervatiom here offered, thefe fouicei of 
iaformatiofa are referred to at authentic, 
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of jurifprudence, by which property is held, and the 
rules by which government itfelf is adminiftered. 
The Hindoos believe thefe books to contain treafurea 
of infpired wifdom, and they confidently fubmit to 
their ordination the whole druclure of fociety, and 
the regulation of every part of it. 

The whole mud, however, be regarded as the 
moft complete fyftem of prieftcraft ever erefted for 
the fubjugation of mankind. Knowledge, in the na- 
ture of things, mud always acquire an afeendant 
over timidity and ignorance ; and the chief peculia- 
rity Jifplayed by the Afiatic nations is the lofty and 
impofing tone which it aflumes, and the fubmiflive 
tamenefs and credulity with which every pretention 
to it is received by the people. 

Tnt fupreme powers, Legiflative, Executive, and 
Judicial, feem, under the Hindoo governments, to 
have been retained originally in the hands of the 
Brahmins. By them, the prince Is diled the magi- 
ftrate, and his powers in every department are mark- 
. ed out by the priedhoofi in the facred books, the in- 
terpretation, and perhaps the compofition of which, 

Vras exclufively claimed by their order. 

• * 

MaNU, thefon .of Gop ;J himfelf a divine perfon, 
publilhes by them hi» authoritative commands, to 
‘Vfhkh the monarch feeras to have been fubje&ed as 
touch as any of the people. Government is in the 
ftri&ed ferfft theooratical ; the Brahmins admfnifter 

it 
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it, aid ar^ declared in the Scripture u to be by right 
the chief of the whole creation V The very birth * 
of a Brahmin is a conftant incarnation of the God of 
Juflice : when a Brahmin fprings to light, he is born 
above the world, the chief of all creatures, affigned 
to guard the treafury of duties, religious and civil t. 

The world and every thing it contains is declared 
to belong in fubftance to this order, for whom it i* 
aflerted to have been created ; and “ through the 
benevolence of the Brahmin other mortals enjoy 
life.” 

These claims, lofty as they certainly are, were 
not pe^jhaps ill-fuited, or difproportioned to the fim- 
plicity of thofe upon whom they were made ; nor is 
it furprifing that the Brahmins interfered in the legi- 
flature, and all the funflions of government. * 

By the Sacred JBooks, the magiftrate is not only 
directed when , and how he fliall majcb war $ but in 
the raifing.and difcipline o£ armies { the choice of 
all his fervants, from the higheft officer of ftate to 
the lowed menial attendant/ He is allowed no ex*, 
dufive or individual power, 1 but is dire&ed to choofe 
a certain number of counfellors, and “ to one learn* 
ed Brahmin diftinguiflied among them all, he is 

charged 


* Menvchap v. 93. t 9 8 > 99- 
| Idem, chap. v. 101. 
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charged to impart his momentous counfel, aid to 
intruft to him with full confidence all tranfaftiom 

t 

The place of his refidence, and the choice of his 
ambaffadors, are not committed to the difcretion of 
the prince ; his inftru&ions <tefcend even ro the no* 
mination of a domeftic prieft, and to the payment of 
his menial fervantsf. The quantum of taxes to be 
impofed -on each clafs of inhabitants, is fixed with 
confiderable precifion ; different proportions of re- 
venue are to be drawn from merchandize, from a- 
gricukure, and from manual labour, all fpecified 
with a particularity that feeins almoft to preclude 
difcretionary power in that important branch of pre- 
rogative. Upon the Brahmin, however, po tax 
whatever can be impofed : even in the cafe of crimes 
and confutation, none of his property can ever be 
feiacd by the prophane hands of the magiftrate. It 
mud’ go to the priefthood ; “ for a king, though 
dying with want, muft not receive any tax from a 
Brahmin learned in the Vedas” 

The priefthood is not only exempted from all 
^contribution to the fupport of government, but a 
fupport from the ftate is decreed, for them ; all 
ranks are enjoined to make them prefents, the merit 

of 


* Menu, ekep. 7, v. 58, 59. 

* » , 

.f One aoa a day as wages, are fpecified, r. 124 
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of which .is declared in certaiacafes to be infinite } 
and in all, better than offerings of holy fire ||. 

• 

The facrifices of the king are always to be ac* 
companied with gifts of different kinds to the Brah* 
mins, befides their legal provifion from theftate. 
The judicial power feems to have been veiled in this 
order \ for though the king was allowed to decide 
caufes perfonally, as in the feudal monarchies of 
Europe, he was always obliged to be counselled by 
the Brahmins, and when not prefent, the whole ju- 
dicial power was exercifed by this order, 

The Hindoo governments feem then to have been 
hierarchical, in the ftrifteft fenfe of the word : whe- 
ther the priefts .pretended to receive their commands 
from Menu or Brigha, they were always abfolute 
over the people, who were as effe&ualty ruled by 
them as the Romans were by Romulus when tu- 
tored by Egeria. 

* 

That we do not now fee the Brahminical hiefar- 
chy in this plenitude of powef, rouft be afcribed to . 
the conqueft of the country ,by a people hoftile to 
thisfyftem.' 

Z t>t 


it Nun. fib. V. Ilf 
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In every thing, not relating to government, its in' 
Jluence feems as powerful as ever : its di&ates are a* 
abfolutely -binding upon the Hindoo in his eating, 
drinking, ablutions, and every part of his behaviour, 
as the decrees of fate. In Thibet, where the Chinefe’ 
government has made but few encroachments on the 
independence of that country, the Lama is not only 
a prince and king, but a deity Worfhipped by vaft 
multitudes, even beyond the limtfs of his territory. 

At whatever time the Sacred Books of the Tiin- 
doosjvere written, they contain numberlefs aHufion.* 
to a ftate of fociety confiderably advanced in t!u 
arts of life : they mention towns of eight cofs in 
length, or fixteen miles, a circumftance which im- 
plies a degree of population far exceeding thatof the 
Jewifh nation at any period of their hiitory f . They 
eftablifh zjus gentium^ or law of nations, more hu- 
tnato^ and refined than has ever been adopted by any 
people in the firft ftages of their union. Every man 
is forbidden to ftrike his foe with iharp arms con- 
. cea ted » wood*; with arrows mifchievouijy barbed ; 

• with poifoned ‘arrows, of with darts blazing with 
fires he is forbid to (irike his enemy when a- 
l^hted from his car, when he fues for life Wth 
clofed palms, when he is afleeD. or when he has 

loft 


t Mention it aide of officen commanding tn hundred, and 
Wtti n thoufaod toww, 
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Joft hi$ coat of mail *. Prifoners, it is frue, #crc 
made Haves ; but (Ins was allowed ia the brighteft 
periods of the Roman hiftory. 

Their tolerance for the vanquilhed in matters of 
religion, feems far to outdo the indulgence of gaga* 
nifm itfelf; tho* impartial hiftory has declared it 
more accommodating than the Theifm either of the 
Jews, Chriftians, or Mahommedans, A belief of 
the unity of Deity, according to Mr Hume, as it im- 
plies the falfehood of all other fyftems, leads to in- 
tolerance towards their abettors, as infultors of the 
majefty of the Supreme Being. Be this as it may, 
fhe Romanj generally permitted the conquered the 
worfhip of their deities, and had on fome occafions 
the coftiplacenqy to aflociate them with their own. 
This higheft condefcenfion of European conquerors 
is ftri£tly enjoined by every Hindoo prince, who is 
commanded/ after conquering a country, to refp'ecl 
the deities adored in it, and their virtuous priefls ; he 
is bound alfo to eflablifh the laws of the conquered 

nation as declared in their bloks f. 

• / 

• 

This injun&ion of their Scripture is not merely a 
fpeculatjve point of faith with the Hindoo, but ac> 
tuates his conduit. Numbers liften with fileat re* 
v fpeft 

* The cafes mentioned are more numerous, and breathe 
greater humanity than is pra£lifed at pre Tent by ary people. 

f Menu, chap. 7. v. 2<Jr, 202. 
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fpeft to the Cliriftians and Mahommedans, ■when 
worfliipping a deity to them unknown : their con- 
duit he deems pious and commendable ; and their 
fyftera, however good, the Hindoo isfatisfied mult be 
inferior to that perfect wifdom which breathes in his 
ovn. 


PBCUtlARITIJS 



^CIJUARITIES OF THE MUSSEf MEN-THEIR CHAWl'Ef 



Calcutta , Jan . 1758. 


The Mahommedans by whom the peninfuiaof Hin- 
(Man was fo long held in fubjettion, are (till a nu- 
merous race *, and preferve a remarkable difference 
in their charafter and manners as well as their Reli- 
gion. By the latter they are laid under no obliga- 
tion to early marriage, and this circumftance per- 
haps is the caufe of that diffolute conduttwith which . 
J>oth fexe* are fo generally charged. By far the. 
greater part of the female? who live 6y proftitution, • 
and in India they are very numerous, belong to the 
Mahommedan race. The* men are, if poflibie^ flilt 
more univerfally diflolute ; fo that from a premature 
and cxcefiive wafte of their ftrength they are foon 
overtaken by the debility of sl£e. 

r rkBr 


♦ Some by the tenth part of the whole inhabitant!. 
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'They are, notwithftanding the prohibition of their 
religion, often addicted to intoxication, by taking 
fpirits jnd opium, or the exceflive ufe of tobacco. 
Unaccuftomed to reftrain their inclinations, they are 
proud, irafcible, and vindiftive. 4 few of them 
are generally employed as domeftics, in waiting at 
the table, or in the occupation of cookery, duties 
which the Hindoos, from fuperftjtion, are unwilling 
to perform : many enlift in the native battalions ; 
but whatever ftation they occupy, they are far more 
infolent and troublefome than four times their num- 
• het* heathens, you can by no means repofe in 
a Muffelman'the fame degree of truft, that you fafe- 
ly confide in a Hindoo ; his fubordination muft be 
inore rigid arid unremitting. 

Though their faith be theiftn, and a much 
never approach to our ftandard of religious opi- 
nions, than the popular creed of the other natives, it 
does not appear that they are profited in their mo- 
ral conduct by this circumftance : not one in an 
' hundred is ablitf to rea^his own Scripture; and the 
number able to profit by What they read is Hill much 
tefs eojifiderable. The idea therefore entertained by 
fomj of onr divines, that the ptogrefs of Jilamifttt 
over fo great a part of the world, is likely to pave 
the way for that pf Chriftianity, is rather to be re- 
garded as a fond conjecture, than a faflt at alt efta- 
bli&ed by experience The Coran, it is true, al- 
lows confiderable authority to onr facred records, 
and acknowledges the truth of Chrift’s million as a 

. fubor- 
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jEUfeotdinate prophet ; but this has never influenced 
the condnft of Muffelmans with lenity, er even for-* 
bearance to thofe of that perfuafion. Every tfyftem 
differing from their own, Is regarded with equal ak 
horrence and contempt. 

Hence has arifen that perfecuting and fanatical 
fpirit, which has ever marked the conduit of this 
people*; whofe cruelties in attempting to convert the 
Hindoos, cannot be contemplated without horror* 
Even where his religion is not concerned, the man- 
ners of the moorman are frequently chara&arife<H>y 
brutality. The treatment of the Britifh prifonm 
taken by Ilyder Ally, is perhaps unexampled for de- 
liberate* and unprovoked cruelty, in the annals of 
hiftory. Somd of the officers, after languifhing 
many years in prifon, where they were loaded with 
irons like the vileft criminals, were forced upon the 
fad alternative of engaging in the fervice of the ty- 
rant, or of d^ing by poifon. In thefe noifome dun* 
geons, fome died of famine, many were driven to 
diftra&iofc By defpair, and mally periled by difeafe. 
fo all cafes where this cruelty proved fatal,' the vie- 
dms were denied the honour of a grave ; their bo- # 
dies weit thrown, out, and* devoured by dog$*nd 
vultures* The particulars of thefe enormities were 
committed to writing by an ofjeer of great veracity, 
who was himfeff one of the few who furvived the 
outrage of that unrelenting monfter *♦ 

That 

* Vide Memoirs of the war, jee* 
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That contempt for learning, with which thefe 
zealots are aftuated, perhaps adds to the ferocity of 
their difpofition * ; as it certainly deftroys every 
principle of toletance and liberality to fuch as fol- 
low a different fyftem of religious faith. The pri- 
vates taken by Hyder, from this caufe, fuffered a re- 
finement of cruelty equally difgraceful to the tyrant, 
and degrading in the eyes of thofe who were the un- 
happy victims of it: they were, not only compelled 
to enter the fervice, but to undergo the painful 
initiatory rite to the religion of the defpot. 

* * 

In the practice of the Mahommedan worfhip, 
there is a number of rites equally frivolous and un- 
meaning with thofe of the Hindoos thejifelves. 
Some of their holiday folemnitieS are difgraced by a 
ferocity to which the latter are happily (hangers- 
The proceffion at the Mohurram, a feftival in com- 
memoration of the death of Hofleim and llafien, are 
accompanied With gladiators, whq fight each other 
with daggers stod (pears, to the great edification of 
the brutal multitude. In thefe rencounters, which 
lait for ten days, blood is often Hied, aid fcveral 
.lives loft } for the tragedy which is begun in ihowj 
as seal becomes more ardent and ungovernably ter- 
minates often in all the honors of reality. 


On* 


> 8cilicet ingenues didiciffe fideliter irtes, 
Emollit motes, wc finlt eft fereJ s 
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One difference between the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan fuperftition, is the more worthy of remark, 
becaufe it is attended with very important confe- 
rences. The former, fo far from producing a 
ipirit of profelytifm, pofitively admits of no converts. 
Any perfon profiling a regard for its rites, is allow- 
ed to obferve them-, but no degree of fincerity, or 
even zeal m thefe profeilions, will entitle him to any 
rank in fociety, or ^o affociate even with tfce loweft 
clafs. AH religion, according to them, may be ip 
fome refpe&s true and acceptable to the Deity, but 
to the Hindoo they appear fo inferior in purty to 
his own, that to aflbciate with their profdfors would 
pollute and degrade him forever. 

A Hindoo of any rank, by changing his religion, 
entails difgraoe not only on himfelf, but on all his 
near relations, who lofe their call, and live in perpe- 
tual exektion from fociety. It is laid that one in 
this place lately made application to a chaplain in 
order to be baptifed, from tin's vindictive motive, 
after having quarrelled witlj, his relations. The - 
chaplain very properly rejected hi* application as ut- 
terly repugnant to that fyftem which he meant to^ 



The MuffiA»»an faith is in all thefe particulars di- 
reCHy the reverie. live conferiion of a heathen is 
one of the moft meritorious aftions a Mahommedan 
can perform; and there it no means however cruel 
orfettotai, a/tuck are not regarded af fendified by 
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this holy end : hence the intolerant zeal, and and 
perfections which have ever marked the progrefs cf 
Mahoipmedan conquefto. 

These two races of men, after living fo many 
centuries under the fame government, and in the 
feme fociety, gradually approximate in many of their 
opinions, and in fome points acquire a fmiilarity o4 
manners. The Muffulmans in the fervice of.Euro- 

e ( • 

peans, are nearly equally faftidious and averfe to any 
work which they conceive out of their routine of 
dut£ under the pretence of its being incompatible 
with his call. '1 he man who dreffes hair will feci 
himfelf degraded by taking charge of clothes ; and 
he who engages for the latter objeft, will for no 
confideration condefcend to fweep the floor. The 
fervants who attend the table are conceived to move 
in a fphere far too high for carrying an umbrella or 
a lamp before their mailer. T his faftidious beha- 
viour gratifies at once their pride and their indolence. 
Too ignorant. to conceive that there can be no turpi- 
tude in adion^not immoral, or to be copvjmcfed that 
real worth and dignity mull arife from carefully per- 
forming the duties of their llation, they prove, as 
“fervants, equally faftidiqus, and lefs ufeful than the 
Hindoos themfelves. The fcruptilofities of rank, 
and call, give an air of confequence to that ignorant 
people, and the Mahoinmedans readily adopt a foible 
fo*gratifying as thefie to their pride and indolence. 
This circumftance obliges Europeans, even of mo- 
■ /derate .rank, to keep upaneftablifhiseBt of domeflies 

. fuperior 
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fuperior m number to that of a nobleman in Europe ; 
and after thia trouble and expence has been incurred* 
he is much worfe ferved than he would there find 
himfelf by two or three domeftics. 


Another melancholy point of coincidence, in the 
fituation of thefe people, is the imall influence which 
the religion of both has upon moral conduft. There 
is hardly any inftance in which the faith # of either 
operates to direft him in the pra&ice of juftice and 
mercy : and in the cafe of the Muffuhnan, there arc 
a thoufand examples of his religion being madjyhe 
pretext for violating their diftates. The Mahom- 
medan fuperftition has a more feeble hold over its 
votaries even in urging them to a compliance with 
its own rites, than the Indian fyftem, either becaufe* 
h$ neglefl; is not followed by fuch dreadful confe- 
rences, or becaufe the fyftem is left mature, and its 
profeffors removed at a greater diftance from Mecca, 
the centre of its power, and the place where its full 
vigour is perhaps’unirapaired. From whatever caufe, 
the Moffulpian is certainly left a flav^to his fuperfti* 
tion, |han the Hindoo; *T^ough enjoined fobriety, 
he is frequently drunk ; believing honeity t<jfbe a 
he is often a cheats and convinced of the ex* 
pediency of marriage, he lives frequently in the ha- 
hit of promifeuous debauchery. 

} . ■ * 

jfat their intercourfe with the female fex, the mati- 
ns of both daffe* of inhabitants bear a great fimi- 
Ntaf* Female virtue among each, is fecured by a 

feclu- 


« 
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fechifion of die fee aircraft totally frstofociety; sad 
that by a ftri&nefs and vigilanteweH fuited to the 
mean ides they entertain of their fideKty. The man 
who is confcious of habitual frailty in himfelf, can- 
not eafily give credit to another for continence and 
ielfrdeniat, virtues aircraft beyond his conception. 
The Haram and the Zenana t are therefore guarded 
with equal folicitude, not only from the vifits of the 
males, but fro® the intrufion of every eye and, 
perhaps, neither the Hindoo nor the Muffultnan 
fprm a wrong eftimate of female virtue in the Eaft. 
Wlyjever virtue obtains there, mull; be either con- 
ftitutional, or the effect; of reftraint. What virtue, 1 
regulated by principles of duty, can be expected 
from perfons almoll without education, who have 
been excluded from their infancy from every* aftive 
feene of life, where alone there can be felf-govern- 
ment, and where either virtue or temptation can 
alone exift ? The women in Hindoftan feetn ac- 
cordingly to poflefs but few ideas, and but little 
chaftity. Accuilomed to regard themfefres, what 
in faft they have ev^r been, merely ^le htftrtN 
meats of fenfuil pleaiure, • and the means erf perpe- 
tuating* the' fpeiaes, that objeflt engagesthe whole 
rangpraf their knowledge, .andooiiftfrutes (be fum of 1 
heir doty. To, than this mull appetbthdgreat 
:nd pf their being ; and if die idea of guih or eul> 
lability ever meet them," it mult arife from their &e> 
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glcft of lb important a duty. To rely upon, the 
prudence and felf-deniai of perfons imprefied with 
fuch ideas, might eventually prove a greater yank of 
credulity than of wifdom. 

In thefe manfions of voluptuous indulgence, the 
Rajahs and Mahommedan Nabobs fpend a great 
portion of their time, and feem to enjoy their prin- 
cipal flpmfort. Unaccuftomed themfelves to mental 

• • 

exertion, perhaps the qualities of the mind are not 
necefiary to their enjoyment. Their pleafure feems 
chiefly, fenfual, and incapable of being animated or 
improved by thofe accomplilhments which are deem, 
cd fo necefiary by an European voluptuary. 

THE’number of wives preferibed by his religion 
to the Hindoo, . is, I believe, undefined. ! he <Vla- 
hommedaa is allowed four, with an indefinite num- 
ber of concubines ; the circumftances of each indi- 
vidual commonly determine the number of his Ze- 
nana. . *4 peer man feldom encumbers himfelf with 
the fupport of more than one ; and >juch marriages # 
aw in general the nwft prolific, as well as the mod . 
common. In Rich gfcnmftances, too, mutual af> 
fe&ioa feems moft frequent. It is pleafing to oh# 
ferve with what ppndoahty and cbeerfulnefi there ha , 
the fctvice of Europeans remit a little portion o£ 
their allowance for the fuppetr. of their families, if 
abfent. Their fmall manfions, though guarded with 
kfc fin&nefs, it is probable contain a larger Rock 
of virtue, than an expenfitve train of eunuchs can • 

pre- 
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preferve in the fplendid Zenanas of the prince, 
Hindoo women, of the lower ranks, efpecially fuch 
as are ( old or married, are not concealed with fo 
much folicitude as thofe of the moormen ; and from 
this circumftance, fome have fuppofed, that the 
whole fyftem of female confinement is borrowed 
by the Hindoos from that people *. 

But from whatever origin this fyftem of female 
treatment may be derived, there can hardly be a 
doubt of its unfavourable influence upon their un- 
demanding. Every part of their conduft and con- 
verfation indicates a deplorable weaknefs of intellect 
and fterility of ideas. Human nature is not always 
confident ; nor are the efforts of the mind always 
proportioned to our opportunities of exertion." Bred 
in fcenes of the moft voluptuous fenfuality, thefe 
Indian ladies exhibit on certain occafions the moft 
magnanimous and refolute exertion of fortitude of 
which hiftory records any example. When a Hin- 
doo of rank djes, or langilifhes in a ftate which in* 
.dicates the approach of his diffolution, his favourite 
• wife affumes the dreaiJlul-purpofe of burning herfelf 
on the faihe funeral pile with^her hufband. ' this 
tefolution is formed with deliberation, and is de- 
clared to be voluntary and fixed, thtee feveial times 
in the prefence of relations. This is done that no 

advantage 


, * Vide Robertfoo’j Hift. Difqaifit. Append. $ end Sketchei 
■ of the Menoer* of the Hindoo*. 
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advantage may feem to have been taken of the 
tranfient ebullition of frantic grief, and that the per- 
fon devoting herfelf may have full time to reflect oft 
the important facrifice (he is about to make to her 
affedions, or .to the cuftoms of her country. &o 
fooner is the purpofe finally declared, than it is 
pronounced * irrevocable ; and the heroic lady walks 
with firmnefs and compofure to the funeral pile, 
which* ftie mounts, after having dealt # out her 
laft benedi&ions to her remaining friends. There 
is hardly an inftance of any individual of rhefc la* 
dies, nurfed in the lap of pleafure, having ffyiimk 
from this horrid trial of their fortitude, after it was 
undertaken ; and incredible as it may feem, hardly 
any inftance of their betraying fymptoms of fear, 
hefitation, or pain. 

Various caufes have been afligned for this uns- 
ampled fortitude, which perhaps is owing to the all- 
powerful effeft qf cuftom in this country, and the 
immediate hope of entering on a flare of exquifite 
enjoyment* An Hindoo nojpore thinks of evading 
the cuftomary rites of religion, than an European 
thinks of evading the unerring ftroke of death. Its 
dilates appear to him the call of an invincibly ne* 
ceffity, to which he fubmits without reluftance, be* 
caufe unavoidable j and without choice, becaufe or* 
dcred by the Brahmins. 


HINDOO 
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Calcutta, Jan. 1793* 

Thk marriages of the Hindoos have already been 
defcribed ; they are here more univcrfal, and con- 
traced at an earlier period, than perhaps in any 
other part of the world. Parents are enjoined to 
marry their children before their eleventh years and 
if no progeny is the fruit of the firft marriage, poli- 
•gatny, which foallowe^, but Opt generally pra&ifed, 
is then cuftomary. The than marries another .wife * 
and in the 'event of a wife's death, a third marriage 
is avowed, becaufe, according to the Hindoo faith, 
it b a matter of great confequence that every indi- 
vidual ihail leave a reprefen tative who may perform 
the requifite ceremonies ; the ffadha for the repofe 
of his loul. 
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This is deemed a matter of fo much importance, 
that; a Vonfiderable part of a man’s fortune is fpent 
in celebrating feflivals of this nature; and even 
whfcre he poffefTes none, a pious Hindoo will rather 
borrow a fum, than omit fo momentuous a duty. 
It is for this reafon, that after a firft, and perhaps a 
fecond wife, have been unfruitful, a man is permitted 
to adopt a fon. This act confers all the advantages 
that rfcfult from that relation, and among this people 
it is performed with much folemnity. 

The Hindoo who has no children of his ownfand 
refolves to adopt, aflembles his relations, and thofe 
of the adoptive child. A large brafs plate f is 
placed jupon the floor, on which the child Hands, if 
fufliciently old*; if not, he is fupported by a Brah- 
min, The hufband and wife then fay, with a loud 
voice ; u Having no fon of our own, we wifh to 
adopt the child which is now before you ; wc choofc 
him for our fon and henceforward he has, and is 
to enjoy the fame right to our fortufte as if he were 
begotten by, and born by j»s ; noAs he to exp eft' 
any thing 4rom his natural parents. In confirma- 
tion of this, we fliall proceed to make our vows, 
you who are prefent havfe nothing to object.” If 
thofe who affift give their approbation, the ceremony 
is completed by the hufband and wife drinking water 
mixed with faffron, and pouring part of it on* the feet 
B b of 


^ Sketches of the manner^ and cuitoras of the Hindoo?. 
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of the child. r l he tranfa&ion is recorded, and an at* 
teftation of it figned before the company. Nor is 
the right of this adopted fon defeated by the natu- 
ral offspring of the parents, fhould they afterwards 
have children. On the contrary, he retains the he- 
reditary right, as fir ft born; and the parties far 
from repenting of what they have done, are taught 
to believe that their fecundity is a bleffing of Heaven, 
conferred on them, for thus introducing a fkanger 
into their family. 

M the Hindoo believes that the due performance 
of the ufual rites to his manes, tends to mitigate his 
punifhment in a future ftate, he is extremely anxious 
to have children to perform this duty : h$nce he 
deems ftcrility a feverc misfortune, or* rather the in- 
fliftion of offended Deity. On this principle, mar- 
ried women fometimes wear a fmall gold Lingam * 
upon tlie neck or arm : on this account too, worfhip 
is paid this ftrange deity to obtain fecundity. “ Thofe 
who dedicate.themfelves .to the worfhip of this deity 
’fwear to obfe/te invifJable chaflity. They do not 
* deprive tl\enifelvcs, like the priefts of Atys, of the 
pieans of breaking their vows ; but were it difeover- 

ed that they had been urffaithful tojthem, the punifh- 
ment 

* An image of produAive power, not to be explained. 
It did not occur to the legillators of the Eaft, that any thing 
natural could be offVnfively obfcenc. The worlhip of the 
, Lingam is therefore no proof of depravity of morals. Afiatic 
Refearches, vol.tift. 
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ment is death. I hey go naked; but being con- 
fidered as fanftified perfons, the women apprQach 
them without fcruple, nor is it thought that their 
modefty fhould be offended at it. Hufbands* whole 
wives' are barren, folicit them to come to their 
houfes, or fend their wives to worlhip at the temples ; ’ 
and it is believed that the ceremonies obferved on 
thefe occafions are productive of the difired ef* 

fed * ” 

% 

However difeordant fuch riles may appear to 
European notions of decorum, they are by no means 
Angular in the annals of fu perdition. The figitfe of 
Pallas was confecrated to Ofiris and to Bacchus : 
at the feftivals of the former it was carried by the 
women .of Egypt, as the figure of I.ingam is at pre- 
fent by the women of India. 

The ceremonies connected with marriage, a iv ex- 
tremely numerous, and inuft prove expenfive to the 
poor. They commence in the infancy of the par- 
ties, and are again renewed when jta bride arrives 
at the age' of puberty : ;m<$!her lcf.of ohiervnnccs 
are gone through when (lie becomes pregnant ; o- 
thers ftill when fhe pafles the feventh month without 
accident; and bftiy thanlcfgiving is returned ta the 
gods for her fafe delivery. Among the lich, i’orne o[ 

thefe 

* Sketches the manners and cuftoois cf the Hindoo*. 

V0l. 2d, p. 2JJ. 
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thefe jfeftivals continue feveral days, and cod the pa* 
rents immenfe fums. 

About ten days after the birth of a child, it un- 
dergoes a rite fomewhat refembling baptifm. 'The 
relations are affemblcd ; and if, after examining the 
planets, the Brahmin finds the omen favourable, he 
takes water from a number of pots provided for 
the purpofe, and fprinkles the child’s forehead, ^while 
he gives it a name ; and the ceremony concludes 
with prayers to the gods, prcicnts to the brahmins, 
and alms to the poor. 

One of the mod: fulutary of their inftitutions or- 
dains, that all mothers fhall luckle their own child- 
ren ; a duty from which nothing but fickn&fi can 
exempt them. At a certain age each youth, be* 
longing to the three fuperior calls, receives a firing, 
which he wears round his neck, which indicates his 
rank; when this, which feems to correfpond with 
the toga virilis of the Romans, is aifumed, new cere- 
monies are obferved, and frefh prefents are made to 
.tlie Brahmins. * So deeply* is fuperflition engrafted 
on the wIktIc fyftem of life, that there is no age nor 
condition in which the pri^fthood does not profit by 
the piety or fuperflition of the people 

The manner in which the greater number of the 
children of the poor are educated, has already been 
noticed- Thofc of better fortunes arc taught by 
JJrahmins, in a pandah or room* made of beams and 

, leaves 
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leaves of the palm tree. The youth fit on mats 
fpread upon the floor. The books are made of 
leaves ; and the pen is ufually a pointed inflnmient, 
with which the letters are engraved. The palm 
leaves ufed for this purpofe are cut into (tripes about 
an inch broad ; their furface is hard and fmooth, fo 
that the writing may be preferved almoft for any 
period of time without being effaced. Until they 
have i^ade foine proficiency, the boys wyre upon 
the land with the linger, as already deferibed ; and 
in this way M. Ziegbalg, the celebrated miflionary, 
who lirfl gave a dictionary of the Malabar language, 
acquired his knowledge of that tongue. Arithmetic 
is added to the accomplifhments of reading and 
writing, in the ordinary courfe of education, and 
the calculations, are performed by the means of pel), 
bio or fmall (hells. 

> 

After, this previous difciplinc, the Hindoo youth 
is prepared to enter upon his profdlional duty ; but 
t'f this he has no choice, every individual adhering 
to that of his family # . — Of^he education of the 
native women, we aie but little informed. Their 
range of duty in foeiety is lb limited, that the ycars^ 
of their infancy arc probably fpent in learning j.he 
ceremonies of their religion, and a few domdlic du- 

ties, 


* This peculiarly Is r-oticcd by DiuJ. Heul. don cnlni 
1 ^ ett, milltem ai»rem culcrc, ncc pHf fpbue arii!iani»~- * 
fib. id. cap. utfc. 
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tics, in which we fee the females afterwards engaged. 
Drefs and finery, thofe copious fources of female 
iludy,,are here hardly known; at lead they are al- 
ways uniform, and fo extremely limited as to leave 
no room for invention. 

It is not the pra&ice of the Hindoos to give any 
dowry on the marriage of a daughter ; on the con- 
trary, wljen a girl is demanded of her father, ^ind his 
confent obtained, a prefent is made to him by the in- 
tended huiband, as a token that flie thereafter be- 
longs to him. This probably was originally a pur- 
chafe ; as was the cafe among the early Romans, 
who were in the ancient law faid to acquire them 
coemptione , as they did afterwards by the ceremonies 
of confarreation. 

# The confinement of the Hindoo women, and the 
general purity of their manners, give little room for 
diffolving marriage by divorce. Death is the ufual 
manner in which that corine&ion ceafes ; and here 
it was formerly received opinion, that, one of the 
wives of a great man fiiould burn herfelf with her 
deceafed huiband. The influence of the Mahom- 
mejlan government, and ftill more that of the Bri- 
tiih, has tended to difeourage a praftice fo repugnant 
to humanity and reafon. Every argument of diflua- 
fion has been ufed by c them, and frequently with ef- 
icSt. A Rajah in one of the Britiih provinces hav- 
ing been dangeroufly ill, it was communicated to the 
commanding ^officer, that his wife, in the event of 
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his death, intended to burn herfelf upon the fame 
pile. The Rajah had an only child about five years 
of age. The European commander built hi« argu- 
ment on this circumftance ; and difpatched a native 
to reprefent to. the widow, after the deceafe of the 
Rajah, the danger to which her fon muff be expofed, 
if left to the doubtful care of ambitious relations, 
who had often attempted to difturb the peace even of 
his father : that to Jive for his fake would be pre- 
ferring an important and natural duty to an unna- 
tural and imaginary one ; and that by difcharging 
the office of a tender and prudent mother, fhe would 
bed prove her afteftion and refpeft for the memory 
of her deccafed hulband. He was likewife defired 
to fignify to the Brahmins, that ffiould they attempt 
to proceed to *the ceremony, an officer who com- 
manded a neighbouring garrifon, would prevent it. 
The fear of fome public a & of violence prevai/ed 
with the priefts, and not the arguments ; with thefc 
they were highly offended, and even afFe&ed to treat 
them with much contempt. The Rajah died \ and 
the widow being a woman o/ifenfeJkid merit, was* 
afterwards of infinite ufe to his fon. 

Havjn6 thus a claim to • the protection and goo3 
offices of the perfon, who, it mfy be faid, had forced 
her to live, fhe through his means enjoyed a degree 
of # refpeft and confideration, which, according to the 
cuftctas of the country, fhe muft otherwife have loft. 
She obtained from him feveral marks of indulgence 

for 
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for her Ton ; and in one of her letters flic expreffes 
herfelf to the following effed : 

* 

“ When you recoiled that I am his mother, and 
that you prevailed upon me to difhonour myfelf for 
his fake, you will ceafe to be offended at me for fo- 
liciting this favour for him. You forced a duty 
upon me which does not belong to our fex ; if I fail 
in the execution of it, I (hall he the reproaoh of all 
who are allied to me ; if I fuccced, and this country 
flourifli, my offence may be forgotten : my happi- 
nefs depends upon you ; on mine, depends that ol 
many ; confider this and determine 

Some few of the Hindoos inftead of burning, bury 
the dead ; as the Mahommedans. For this wc have 
the authority of fcveral travellers. It has not come 
within my obfervation ; but Bernier, after mention- 
ing women who burn themfelves, fays ; “ This con- 
dud, however cruel and barbarops, is exceeded by 
what the Brajitnins do in fonie other parts of India : 

• for inftead of«*burnin$ the women who wifh to die 
with their # hulbands, they inter them alive up to the 
chin, and then two or 'three fall upon them to choak 
them”. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged temperance 
of the Hindoos, there are among them few inftanccs 

• of 


* Vide Skctclvrs, See. vol. 32. 
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of extraordinary longevity; Even thofe who are 
permitted to eat meat, are enjoined to do it fparing- 
ly. Their meals are only two \ a circumftjnce fa- 
vourable to health, but which fee ms to give them a 
lefs decided advantage over the Muflulmans, than 
might be imagined. 

Every Hindoo believes, that after death his foul 
continues to exift, and to animate fome being more 
or lefs dignified according to his pad life ; and that 
after, undergoing a number of metamorphofes, ful- 
ficient for its purification, it will be abforbed into the 
divine eflence. Some, it is faid, <£ believe that their 
fouls are fent back to the fpot where their bodies 
were burnt, there to wait till new bodies are pre- 
pared for thqr reception. This was one of the 
opinions of Plato, which feems to have been adopted 
by the primitive Chrifiians ; for an ordinance of the 
church of Rome forbids having lights, or making 
merriments in the church yard at night, led they 
lhould difturb the fouls that might .come thither.” 

It feems alfo to have been a notion o£ the Jews, that 

* * • 

the human foul animated feveral bodies fucceuively, . 
and that a man in the prefeat life might fuller for 
the puaifluneat of guilt contracted in a previous ftatf 
of exigence: Hence, the quqftion put to Chrift* 
u “Was it this man or his parents who finned, that h? 
was hprn blind ?” * 

The drefs of the inferior part of the natives, has 
already been noticed ; that of the higher ranks does * 
C'c # no t * 
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not exclude magnificence, nor elegance. Both Ma* 
hommedans and Hindoos of condition wear a Jama, 
or gown of fine muflin, neatly fitted to the body in 
the upper part, and floating loofely from the middle, 
as low as the feet. The former ties his Jama on the 
right fide of the bread, and the latter on the left : 
i over this is fometimes worn a (hort clofe vcft of 
worked cotton, or filk, braided with fmall flowers of 
. filver or^old. r l he turban, th$ girdle, and the flip- 
pers, are the moll highly ornamented parts of drefs. 
Thefe are not only embroidered with gold and filver, 
but are fometimes adorned with precious (tones. 
The prefent Nabob of Bengal, on days of ceremony, 
difplays an afiortment of jewels and pearls on his 
drefs to a ccnfiderable amount. Quintus ^Curtius 
has, in a few words, given a pretty accurate de- 
fcription of the drefs of a Hindoo Rajah. tc Veftis 
erat auro purpuraque diftin&a, quae etiam crura 
velabat : aureis foliis inferuerat gemmas : lacerti 
quoque et brachia margaritis omata erant. Pende- 
bant ex auribus infignes candore et magnitudine la- 
pilii 

The drefs of the women, does not vary more than 
\hat of the men ; the chief diftinftion confiding in 
the* finenefs of the cloth, and the value of their 
jewels. They in general wear, a clofe jacket, which 
only extends downwards to cover the breads, but 

*conv 


* Lib. 9. cap. i. 
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completely fhews their form. It has tight fleeves, 
which reach about halfway from the fhoulder to the 
elbow ; and a narrow border round all the *edges 
painted or embroidered in different colours. A 
piece of white cotton cloth wrapped feveral times 
round the loins, and falling down over the legs to 
the ankle, ferves as a petticoat. A wide piece of 
muflin is thrown over the left fhoulder, which, paf- 
fmg un^er the right arm, is eroded round jhe mid- 
dle; and being tucked under the cloth wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. One end 
of this cloth is fometimes fpread over the head, and 
ferves for a veil. The hair is rolled up into a knot 
upon the back part of the head, where it is faftened 

witji a gold pin, and ornamented with jewels \ 

» 

• 

Those mental accomplifhments, fo highly prized 
in the ladies of Europe, are avoided by the Hindoos, 
as injurious to that fimplicity of manners, and de- 
corous behaviour, which they imagine render them 
eftimable in their families : few of them are taught 
to read or write. The danc^pg WQjpcn compofe a , 
feparate clafs, and live under the protection of go- 
vernment according to their* own particular rules. 
Such of them as are deftiqed to be the votaries <$f 
pleafure, are taifght every qualification which tliey 
imagine may tend to captivate and entertain the 

other 

* Sketches of the manners and cuftoms of the Hindoos, 
vol. t. p, 46. 
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other fex. la the code of Hindoo laws there arc 
fome provifions made in their favour. 

• 

The drefs of thefe women is various and fantafli- 
cal ; they generally wear, befides the drefs of other 
females, a fort of loofe drawers like troufers ; they 
are fubjed to no reftraint either in eating or drink- 
ing, excepting the article of beef. Their ankles and 
toes are decorated with gold or filver rings, to which 
they fometimes attach fmall bells. 


effects* 



EFFORTS OF EUROPEANS IN THE CONVERSION Of THE 
NATIVES* 


Calcutta , Dec . 1796. 


Every European nation that has hitherto acquired 
, territorial poffeflions in India, as if convinced of the 
deftru&ive influence of the Bnhminical fyftem $ on 
knowledge, induftry, and virtue, have laboured 
with confiderablq perfeverance and zeal in order to 
refeue its votaries from that ignorance ^and degrada- 
tion in which this fuperftitiophas involved the great, 
body of the people. 

Missionaries have been fent out from Europe fo 
reclaim the natives from their error, both on the part' 
of government, and pf individuals; but no fruit has 
been reaped from their labours*, in any degree corref- 
pomHng to the hopes of the pious, or the liberal con- 
tributions of the parties concerned. The Fortyguefe, 
it the firft fervour of th^r zeal, engaged in this un- ' 

V dertaking 
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jfeftaking with an alacrity that feemed worthy of h| 
Importance, Their worfhip, by the number of its 
fhowy jites, being in fome degree affimilated to that 
of their own country, might appear well fuited to cap- 
tivate the attention of this Ample people, though it 
might not greatly enlarge the underftanding ; yet 
have the effe&s produced in India by all their endea- 
vours invariably proved inadequate to the expeftations 

formed by the proje&ors in Europe. 

• « 

The great St Francis de Xavier himfelf, who was 
long regarded as the apoftle gf the Eaft, and who 
was believed by many to have wrought miracles in 
this field of pious induftry, has left but fcanty proofs 
of his fuccefs. Though the number of his nominal 
converts was fo confiderable as to obtain for him the 
honour of canonization after his death, yet it cannot 
be affirmed that he has added much to the know- 
ledge, induftry or virtue, of the poor pariahs who 
liftened with devout admiration to his difcoprfes. 

His refidents in India, during a period of ten years 
/preceeding 155?, is faid tp have been fignalifed by 
a number of converfions in Goa, Comorin, Malac- 
ca and Japan ; but the prefent ftate of chriftianity in 
ihefc parts, affords but fniall corroboration of the pre- 
ternatural gifts that have been afcribed to this great 
man. The annals of the Porttiguefe church in the 
Eaft, in this period, are as frequently difgraced by 
credulity and bigotry, as they were in the parent 
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The Dutch, though that nation has been long more 
diftinguifhed for its avidity in the purfuits of commerce 
and the accumulation of wealth, than for zeal In dif- 
feminating religion, has not left the talk untried of 
converting the natives of its dominions in Afia. 
Chaplains have been regularly eflablifhed, i}ot only 
in Batavia ; but at Chinfura and Caleapore in Ben- 
gal. At the former fettlement, I have not heard 
of their- fuccefs ; but in the two latter, the>circum* 
fiances of the furrounding inhabitants, being the fame 
with thofe of our own, their labours have been equal- 
ly unprofitable. 

A fociety of well difpofed perfons in Britain cot- 
letted- a .fund many years ago, and fent out miflion- 
aries ; and though that eftablifhment (till fubfifts in 
Calcutta, no converfions of any moment have ever 
dignified its labours. It has for fome time bepn 
united with a Danifh fociety, formed upon a fimilar 
plan, and with the fame views: after thus combining 
their efforts and their refources, the miffion is at pre- 
fent in a mere languifhing than-tver. An ele- j 
gant church has been ere&ed, but none pf the na- 
tives, even of the loweft call, have as far as 1 can learn^ 
ever condefcendejl to come under its roof : the edi- 
fice is therefore ufed as one of the ordinary places of 
worihip for the Englifh inhabitants. Excepting a few 
of the pariah tribe in the neighbourhood of Madrafs, 
who 'are fometimes feen liftening to the difcotirfes 
of the Miffionaries, with much greater appearance of 
wonder, than of intelligence, the apoftles of the ealt 

cannot 
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thofe unfortunate Hindoos, who have been debarred 
all communication with the reft of mankind. 

These confequences are the unavoidable refult of 
the labour of converfion, as it has been hitherto car- 
ried on in India ; and by every perfon acquainted with 
the fituation of the Hindoos, they mull have been 
forefcen % Neither the zeal of our Miffionarjes, nor 
that of their employers, has been diiefted by know- 
ledge. 

When the Spaniards are faid to have converted 
thoufands of the native Americans in a day; and their 
clergy to have adininiftered the ceremony of baptifm 
to fuch multitudes, that they were no longer able to 
lift their hands, their enthufiafm impofed upon thein- 
felves, and led them to impofe upon the world. 
T&efe new converts to chriftanity, could ia no fenfe 
merit that honourable appellation. In order to their 
being chriftians, it was firft requifite to make them 
reafonable creatures, title to which favages with 
hardly a Angle intelle&ual idea, have furely but little 
claim. 

at * 

The firft fruits, of the American vineyard, were 
therefore, njplefs, by being premature. The ac- 
quiefcence of the Ample convert, in do&rines to him 
incomprehenfible, could be attended with no altera*’ 
non either of belief, or of conduct; no additional 
fight was conveyed to hi? uaderftanding, npr amy 
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new motive fupplied to influence him in the pra&iee^ 
of duty. His nairm and appellation were alone 
changed; and if there be any virtue in charms or 
names, he was a complete believer from his child* 
hood. 

Were, therefore, the whole body of the multi- 
tude of Hindoftan, from caprice, or views of intereft, 
at once to abandon their fyftem in the prefent. ftate 
of their intelle&ual* improvement, the cir^utnftance 
might be a triumph ‘to the miflionaries : hu ’ it 
could by no means be conftrued into a victory to 
truth; nor would the number of real chrillians be 
augmented by this apoftacy. In their prefent igno- 
rance, not of religion, but of every moral precept, 
to lay before them the fublime doftrines of chrifti- 
anity, is to violate its prohibitions, by * e carting pearls 
before fwine ” 

* ) 
That mental degradation, and univtfrfal ignorance 
which I have already noticed as chara&erifing the 
lower ranks of the Hindoos, murt b # e*previoufly re- 
moved before they can eitjief f comprebend, or profit ( 
by any religious doftrine whatever. Whan therefore 
the miflionary pitches his tent, and harangues thfcpi 
in the lefty ftrains of his gofpel eloquence, his labour* 
have been followed by effe£ts fuitJd to their prudence. . 
In Europe, where tha circumftances of the people are 
Hot; attended to, or perhaps not generally known, 

t ch regret is expreffed at this uniform want of 
cefs in the work of converfion. Y ou are furprifed 
1) d J that 
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that miracles are not wrought, in an age in which you 
profefs to believe they have ceafed. 

In His prefent ftate of ignorance, and under the 
terror of excommunication from the Brahmins, by 
whom all his opinions are implicitly guided, the 
converfion of a Hindoo may certainly be regarded, as 
a thing fomewhat miraculous. To fuppofe him able 
to comprehend the dodrines of chriftianity, and at 
liberty to embrace them, while no converts htfVe been 
made by them, during a period of near two hundred 
years, in which they h^vc been preached ; would be 
to aflert that they were inferior in value, orfupported 
by lefs evidence than the dodrines of that fyftem to 
which he continues to adhere. The doctrines of 
chriftianity are addreffed to us “ as wife merv/’ who 
are commanded to “ judge what they fay: it is 
therefore no objedion to them, that there may be a 
degree of ignorance below their comprehenfion, and 
a degree of iuperftitious fear, which their allurements 
but ill underftood, cannot gvercome. 

There mujVin e\’ < ery mind, be fom6 degree of 
information, and fome ftrength of intelled, before a 
preference can be given to any arguments, or any 
fyitem of opinions to another — Over total ignorance, 
truth has no power: 

r, 

t 

In Greece and Rome when the pagan fyftem gave 
way to that of chriftianity, a large portion of the’peo- 
pie were capable of comprehending its dodrines, and 

of 
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of examining the evidence by which they arefupport- 
ed. A general knowledge both of the one and the 
other, were diffufed before their reception . 9 The 
circumftances of the people, were almoft in every re- 
fpeCt the reverfe of what they are in India. They 
were neither attached to their theological fyftem, nor 
its practical rites by any infurmountable prejudice. 

It was a fabric conftruCted in a rude age ; and the 
increafe of knowledge, in fubfequent times, fia f d wide- 
ly expofed its groffnefs and imperfection. Horace, 
Juvenal, and Lucian, had lafhedthe abfurditiesofthe 
fyftem, and the characters of its gods, with equal 
freedom as thofe of their fellow fubjeCts: and before 
their time, the worfhip of other gods or performing 
different rites was rather dcemed^a mark of fuperior 
piety, than of any malignity of heart againft the eftab- 
liflied deides of the ftate. When therefore a fyftem 
of more rational piety, or finer morals, was publicly 
announced, it met with a fair difeuflion 5 and the 
empire of Jupiter was vanquifhed by {hat of truth. 

» 

The moil dignified characters in ttio ftate who were # 
chofen to perform the funCtiops of religion, discharg- 
ed their office with outward gravity, and much 
ward indifference : they beheld with little averfioftthe 
advancement of a new fyftem, from which they dread- 
ed no evil. There was no numerous hereditary prieft- 
hood to oppofe its introduction ; or who forefaw in its 
eftablifhment the downfall of their order. All thefe < 
circumftances, in the condition of the natives of India,. 

) • are 
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^are either different, or diametrically oppofite. Here no 

-\tollifion of opinion has ever awakened their curiofity - 
or (hardened their intelledfs. No books ever reach 
their hands, to convey information; not even a 
newfpaper is printed in the native language; and, 
if it were, only a few of the highgt* ranks could pe- 
rufe it. Of all abftract ideas, the multitude is al- 
mofl; entirely deditute : to a people in this date, it is 
in vain to propofe abllraft doctrines for difcudion. 

1 here is'fihrdly any lo fitnple, as they fliall under- 
dand, and hardly any too grofs for their belief. 


Unfortunately for them, the Brahmins will 
not allow them to exercife the itnall degree of reafon 
, they may polTefs. Any departure from the cufto- 
tnary rites, is held up as of all things thp mod finful, 
and not to be expiated by the fevered punilhment. 
Thus the attachment of the Hindoo to his faith and 
worfliip, is guarded equally by his ignorance and his 
fears : and it is the care of the priedhood, who are 
here the foie guides of opinion, to keep him under 
the compleat dominion of both. 1 hey watch to pre- 
ftrve ignorance,. not to Jiffeminate knowledge, every 
inlet to which is guarded, as clofely as the avenues of 
de%th. 

From thefe caufes no degree of fuccefs has ever 
fignalieed the labours of European niiffionaries in 
any part of India. They feem, at lad, weary of.fo 
fruitlefs an attempt, and have either defilted from the 
purfuit, or carry it on with a lidlefs indifference, 

which 
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which gives no countenance either to the tvifhes of^ 
the pious, or the’ expectations of the miffionaries/ 
On the Malabar coaft, and in the My fore, forge of 
the lower claffes have attended the miflionaries, and 
have yielded a kind of affent to their doftrines, if af* 
font can be given tcf ^yhat is not underftood. 

At different periods, the fervor of zeal, or the ef- 
fufions of humanity, have broke forth, and produced 
new efforts in favour of the natives : but theft/ tran- 
ilent exertions have often languifh#d before they 
reached fo diftant a fcene of action ; or they have 
been foon overborne by that indolence and diffipation 
v hich fo frequently chara&erifes Europeans in the 
haft. There has lately been devoted to this fervic<! 
twenty tHoufahd, pounds, a larger Turn than any yet 
contributed by any individual : three miflionaries, 
iupported by the intereft of this fund, are intended 
to be fent to Benares, the great ftorehoufe of tljfb 
Brahmin fuperftition ; • there to combat its ufurpa- 
tioris at the very center of their power. b Among the 
heft informed part of our focicty, no lahguine ex- 
pectations are entertained, .that this prcjed will ter- 
minate more fuccefsfully than thofe which have pre- 
ceded it. 


While viewing the great mofqite at Benares, I 
received a letter fioin a clergyman in London, ac- 
quainting me that this project was for the time laid 
afidg, from a refufal of the Court of Directors to al- 
low the miflionaries to depart for India. Iheyfuf- 
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pcfted that the perfons chofew would mingle politics 
with religion. No wife man can regret that thefe 
perfons were prevented from attempting a talk 
which has uniformly difappointed all their predecef- 
fors. 

Tiir beft informed' perfons here are fully of opi- 
nion, that to increafe the influence of pure religion 
among the natives, you mull begin by improving 
their trfowledge ; which can only be effe&ed by in- 
ftru&ing the youth. Happily the natives have no 
averfion to commit their children to the tuition of 
Europeans : they are rather ambitious that • they 
ihould acquire the accomplilhments of reading and 
writing Englilh, as the means of enabling them to 
profecute fome lucrative branch of ( jtrkde, *br ^f in- 
troducing them as upper ferv'ants in the employ of 
the Briiiih. The Hindoos will not indeed allow 
their children to eat or fleep under the fame roof 
with Europeans ; but they fuffer them.to remain at 
a day fchool, which, for thefe purpofes, is fufficient. 

So much is*tHis theif defire, that there are feveral 
of their children no\y taught by Europeans ; and 
ijiany more by fuch of the natives themfelves as un- 
derftand a little Englilh. Where neither of thefe op- 
portunities can be afforded, there are many inftances 
of fpelling books in «our language being found in 
their houfes, and copies for writing, purchafc^ by 
thofe who imagine they may acquire the branches of 
knowledge by their own private application. The 
* * prefent 
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prefent afleffor of the taxes, paid by the natives in 
the town of Calcutta, has not only perfonally wit- 
neffed all thefe particulars, but has been engaged in 
the inftru&ion of the children of fome natives of 
diflin&ion. 

The Hindoos of all ranks are extremely averfe to 
part with their money, except to the Brahmins : the 
teachers appointed behoved, therefore, to be provid- 
ed with A falary to be* increafed by the contribution 
of fuch natives as could afford to pay for the inftruc- 
tion of their child. In every other cafe, the benefit 
of knowledge would be more acceptable to the na- 
tives by being conferred gratuitoufly. 

• 

In^ this manner the children of half a million of 
peojJle in Calcutta might be taught to read and 
write : and a foundation laid for putting into their 
hands’ plain inftru&ive books of morality and natu- 
ral religion : and he pays Chriflianity a bad compli- 
ment, who imagines, that it will not recommend it- 
felf to fuch as are tolerably acquainted with thefe 
fubje&s. 

There has always been much difficulty in finding 
fober and diligent Europeans, willing to confine their 
profpeds to the painful drudgery of teaching in In- 
dia. The # tafk of ihfl ruling the native children 
.might probably prove the moft irkfome of any. The 
ptofped of ipaking a large fortune in the cotton, 
filk, or indigo bufinefs, however uncertain, has al- 
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ways fufficient attra&ions to withdraw perfons of e- 
ducation from a line of life unjuftly deemed unim- 
portant and degrading. 

In the prefent circumftances, this obftacle could 
eafily be furmoimted in Calcutta. The children 
born to Europeans bymative women, are every year 
increafing in number, and employment for them will 
foon become a matter of ferious attention : they are 
at prefent excluded by the regulations, from any ap- 
pointment in the fervice of the Company, civil or 
military. Their education, and their limited ambi- 
tion, feem to point them out as the mod proper per- 
fons for the tuition of the native children; while 
tjieir numbers are more than fufficient 10 fupply eve- 
ry appointment of this kind, which oilier the bene- 
volence, piety, or zeal of the prefent'age appeaiftike- 
ly to fugged. The contemplation of a meafure of 
tljis kind, is the more pleafing ; becaufe if it fliall 
ever be adopted, it will place in a ufeful profeflion a 
numerous clafs of unfortunate youth,* who for no 
fault of their 1 own, have been abandoned by their 
progenitors on* one *£.de; and on account of their 
Chridian f education, excluded from the fociety of 
thofe on the other. Had one half of the fum been 
Seftowed in this manner, ; which has 'been^ expended 
in haranguing the 'ignorant multitude, by dill more 
ignorant miffionaries^ very different confequences 
might have been the refult : at all events, the con- 
tributors to the meafure, would have the fatisfaftion 
of having the exercife of their benevolence, approved 
by that of theij reafon. 


THE 



t'HE MAIIOMMEDAN FESTIVAL OF MOHpRRUM, 


Calcutta , Jmu i 798* 


^1% ferocity -and enthufiafin which chara&erifes 
the Mahommedans in this country, is particularly 
difplayed during the feftival of Mohurrum. This Is 
the name of the firft month of their year, during tlfc 
ftrft ten days.of which all the followers of the feci of 
Ali, lament the death of Imaum Hoffein, the fe- 
cond fon of $hat prophet, by ftyima.^ » # 

, * 

On the death of Ali, who was affaffinatfcd, a dif- 
ferent houfe fucceeded to the Caliphat ; in the reig* 
of Yezzed, the Jecond of his famijy, the inhabitants 
of Cufa fent an embfffy to Hoffein at Medina, to 
requeft him to affume the govefnment, and to allure 
him^of their fupport. Hoffein, upon this invitation, 
fet out from Cufa with his family, and a confidence 
number of troops. Yezzed receiving intelligence o£ 
E e * his - 
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his march, diipatched after him an army of io 5 ooo 
nien^ which occupying the ground between him and 
the river Euphrates, cut off his fupply of water# 
This event, in the fultry climate of Mefopotamu, 
where life even with that neceffary article, can 
fcarcely be fupported againft: the exceflive heat, 
brought on the crifis of his fate. His adherents 
terrified at the profpcft of perifhing with third, for- 
fook him in fuch numbers, that he foon found him. 

I • , * • 

felf at* the head of only a fmall retinue of feventy* 
two perfons, chiefly his relations. 

Afier fuffering various diftrefles, and encounter- 
ing feveral Ikirmifhes, this fmall, but determined 
band, was furrounded on the tenth of Mohurrum by 
the army of Yezzed, and entirely citf to pieces., In 
this little troop, Afher, the infant fon of Hoffein, 
was killed by an arrow, in the arms of his father : 
and Hoffeii) himfelf at lad fell, exhaufted with fa- 
tigue, and fainting under numberlefs wounds* His 
tent was plundered, his women infulted, and his 
head was carded to Djmafcus, the refijience of his 
rival Yezzed.' 

v All thefe events are reprefented by the Muffuh 
mans, and their priefts -during the Mohurrum ; on 
the fird day of which the latter mount the pulpits, 
and begin the recital’of the Kfe and aflions of Aii, 
and his fonsHaffun and Hoffein, deferibing particu- 
larly the melancholy circumdances that attended the 
fate of the latter, with al^ the pathos of which their 

clo- 
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eloquence is fufceptible. The effeft of thefe har- 
rangues on the enthufiadic multitude is remarkable ; 
they ftrike their breads with frantic violence ^ they 
weep ; they exclaim, ah Hoffein, Heif az HoJ$irt y 
alas for Hoffein ! Some parts of this tragical flory 
are in verfe, and recited or fung in* a doleful ca- 
dence, 

Durjng each day of the folemnity, fome particu- 
lar aft of the dory is reprefented by people fclefted 
for perfonating the different characters concerned. 
Effigies, and large machines are carried in procef- 
fion through the dreets : crowds follow, perfonating 
the armies of Yezzed, and of Hoffein, each under 
their refpeftive banners and enfigns. One pageant 
reprefents the* Caliph Yezzed fcated on a magnifi- 
cent throne, and furrounded by his guards : every 
part of the machinery, though condruftcd merely 
for the dccafion, is burnifhed with diver and gold ; 
and in point of grandeur, and fplendid feenery, the 
whole exhibition probably furpaffes the fliowy pro- 
ceffions in the Roman Catholic countries of Eu* 
rope. 

On fome occafions, the facred pigeons, whjph 
the pious Muffulmans believe carried the newa o t 
Hoffein’s death to Medina, are reprefented with their 
beaks dipped in blood, as a confirmation of their in- » 
diligence: on other days the horfes, on which 
Hoffein and *his brother Abbas, are fuppofed to have 
rode, are reprefented to f he people, and are painted. 
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its covered with wounds, and ftuck full of arrowy 
By thefe reprefentations the zeal of the multitude iq 
raifed^to a degree of ardor approaching to phrenzy ; 
fome voluntarily inffift wounds upon themfelves; 
fpme engage in confli&s with daggers and fwords, 
|and feem to court death ; many in the courfe of thtj 
Mohurrum are (lain ; and as often as this happens, 
it is their uniform belief, that the fouls of the de- 
ceafed are inftantaneoufly wafted to Paradife. The 
pious JVIuhommedan, it is faid # , abftains almoft en- 
tirely from water during the ten days of this folem- 
nity, in commemoration of the dreadful fulferings 
endured by this Saint from the want of that ele- 
ment; many abftain from the bath, and lVoq| 
changing their cloaths during that period of furrow* 
On the tenth day the coffins of tho% flain ih battle 
are brought forth, ftained with blood ; on them are 
laid the fcimitar and turban of the decea fed, adorned 
with feathers. After the corps have been folemnly 
interred, the priefts mount the pulpit, and again read 
the tragical hiftory; and* the wholfe fervice is con* 
eluded with pfous curfes and imprecations upon the 
•Caliph YezzecJ, a*nd alf ftis. adherents. 

I losses.— This holy Imaum is believed not only 
tp^ave been a faint, but a martyr ; -and throughout 
the whole hiftory he is dignified with the appellation 
of Sheheed t (martyr). , It is their firm belief alfo, 
that he foreknew his deftiny, but fuffered(\vo[un- 
tary death, as an expiation for the fins of all who 
believe in his name, and are the faithful followers of 
1 AJi. 
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All* therefore, who truly lament the dfeath of 
their Imauip* or pioufly commemorate his fufferings, 
jt is held, ihall find acceptance at the day of judge* 
mentj and the remiflion of their fins. So great was 
his power, it is afferted, that had Hoffein exercifed 
the divine energy communicated to him, the whole 
world could not have prevailed againft him ; but on 
his part his fufferings and death was voluntary, that 
jhis followers might obtain everlafting life. Hence a- 
gumg the followers of Ali, it is an effential piint of 
jaith, that at the day of judgement, Fatima, the mo- 
ther of the two faints tlaffun and Hoffein, will pre- 
sent herfelf before the throne of God, with the head 
fofthe latter in one hand, and the heart of the former 
m the other, demanding abfolution and pardon Si 
their ntftne, ffqr the followers v of Ali ; nor is it 
doubted that God will grant her requeft. 

\ The fplendor and magnificence with which tbs 
folcmnity is t obfcrved in Perfia*, and throughout 
Ilindoftan, conftitutes an article of heavy expence to 
individuals. The Nabob of Bengal • fed year ex- 
pended on the pageantry, of this ceremony what 
would have been an independent fortune -to a mo- 
derate man ; and even the common people, his i$- 
toinal fubjeefs, difcovered ajliberality in their comci-f 
butipns which they never difplay on any other oc-* 
cafion. * ; 

A 


4 Franklin'* obfemtion* a tour to Perfia. 
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A ceremony fo fplendid and expenfive, acoom* 
panied with a degree of zeal far more ardent than 
they chave witnefled among themfelves, fails not to 
attract the notice of Europeans. They generally 
turn out on their firft vifit to India, to fee the fpec- 
tacle. and combats during the Mphurrum ; and no 
one who feels an intereft in human happinefs, can 
be an unconcerned fpe&ator. The pious muft la- 
jnent, that fo much zeal fhould be directed to a 
wronjf objeft ; and that a faith fo lively fhould be 
unfupported by truth. Every man, friendly to the 
interefts of virtue, muft regret that future happinefs, 
or the favour of heaven, fhould be held up as attain- 
able by other means than the pra&ice of piety or 
morality. 

In a political view, the celebration of the Mohur- 
rum for fo long, a period as ten days, muft be re- 
garded as pernicious to induftry, and expenfive to 
(he people ; while the gentle and humane affe&ions, 
which every good government fhould cherifh, mull 
be weakened' or % effac^d by the annual reprefentation 
of maffacrc and bloodlfied. 


RELIGIOUS 
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Mirzapour , Dec. 12, 1797. 


In order to have a more complete knowledge of the 
pra&ical rites in fuch universal refpedl in this coun- 
try, I this day went to hear prayers from a celebrated 
devotee of {hat clafs, called Faqueers among the na- 
tive Mahommedahs, and Saniaflee by the Hindoos. 
The profeffion fomewhat refembles of the Men- 
dicant Friars in Europe; k* is afiirtiied by all the* 
claffes as well as the Brahmins ; and fcems to be 
adopted chiefly from indolence and pride operating 
on weak minds. • This religious man has long^ at* 
traded the veneration of the Ignorant ; and the 
means he pra&ifes ' for this, purpofe feem perfeftly 
fuitod to operate upon minds of their /lender and 
dark complexion. 


His 
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His face was painted red, interfperfed with white 
patches; his body covered with robes adorned With 
ihimng (hells and rings ; his whole countenance and 
Planner indicated a mixture of vanity and frantic 
pride which defies language to exprefs. He dif- 
covered evident marks of fatisfadioa at our coming 
to vifit him; and feemed to entertain no doubt that 
we felt much veneration for his facred perfon. Hr 
Offered up prayers to the Supreme Being,, in our fa- 
vour jf-thofe howlings and frightful geftiiulations 

hich he exhibited, can merit that appellation. He 
Held fevefal holy manufcripts of Sanfcrit Scripture 
In his hands, which he frequently pretended to read, 
but to us he appeared totally blind, and is faid to 
have never been capable even in his youth to read 
that language. His long beard was ‘of itnmenfe 
bulk, and plaited with additional hair, fo as to tie in 
•wreaths about his neck. 

4 

. Tf r I,s frantic vo,ar y °f fuperflition cdnflantly f at 
m a fmall inclofure refembling a pig ftye; and op- 
pofite to him there flood a fmall altar covered with 
Various images o) the ‘gods, who are the obiefts of 
popular worihip. Behipd him flood a facred cow, 
whch the piety of the natives enabled him to keep 
wel| fed, and in good ord^r. In hid company there 
tre always two or three natives, who feemed to feel 
peculiar admiration of his fanftity, and who, it is 
aid, were receiving initiatory inftruftion, as awe- 
patation for embracing the fame profeffion. Vows 
of abftmence, and of celibacy, are ufually taken on 

entering 
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entering into this holy order, which appear to have 
been the original of the monadic vows fowell known 
in Europe. Indeed, the corruptions of Chriftianity 
among every ignorant people, affumc a flrong re- 
semblance to the fuperllirious obfervances of the 
Hindoos. There is in both the fame ignorance 
and contempt of moral duties ; the lame veneration 
for images, holy water, and frivolous rites ; the 
lame discrimination of days, of food ; and ajimihr 
multiplicity of objefts of worlhip. * • 

The Faqucer, of whom I now Speak, cn being of- 
fered money, diSplays anger, and a contempt lor that 
article, too marked to be Sincere : his realons for re- 
1 ufing it, were however fufficicntly plaufible : c WlTat 
need, laid he,*have I of money ? 1 no foor.cr appear 
among the people, than they’pioufiy Supply me with 
every thing I want ; I am as independent as a king/ 
When his fmail llore of fubfiftencc is c::hauftcd, S.e 
Tallies forth, from his cell into the public market- 
place, uttering tlie frantic gefticulatkvjs and cries of 
his piety. There the multifile crowd* around, and 
give fmail contributions of money and provisions ; 
and fo deep is their ignorance.and delufiorl, that this 
is a fource of fupply which he can never exhat^ft*. 
ft is extremely unfortunate that t the induftry and 
wealth of the people Should thus be fiibjeded- to 
a continual wafte, which, ir/ its effeds, can on|& 
contribute to confirm theingnorance, and ltrcngt^® 
the ties of llavery, by adding to them the bondsl$F* 
fuperftition. Hardly an^ clafs of the people is pro- 
F f »* hibired 
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hibited from embracing this idle and pernicious life ; 
and while indolence and pride are predominant fea- 
tures ia every chara&er of Afia, they muft operate 
as powerful motives for its adoption *. 

Several young perfons attended this religious 
cell, with a view of initiation to its rites ; they arc 
diflinguifhed by their perfect nakednefs, and the ex- 
pofure of thofe parts of which modt'fty enjoins the 
concealment. Their numbers are in fome of the 
upper provinces fo great, that the patient and credu- 
lous liberality of the natives is inadequate to their 
fupport ; from want, therefore, they iffue from their 
retreats in the woods and mountains, to the annoy- 
ance of all induftry in the diftrift ; and their fup- 
predion by military force is one of the*moft frequent 
and arduous efforts of the police. 

'Their number even here is confiderable ; but as 
they generally are fmgle individuals, they make few 
violent attacks upon property. Adjoining the cell, 
which 1 have ‘attempted to deferibe, there is another 
devotee feen fitting in the open air upon the ruin of 
an old HiAdoo temple, which has been undermined 
by the Ganges. He alfo is in furls naturalibus , 
onty his body is washed Qver with a compofition of 
afhes and cow dung ; and he is Remarkable for a vow 
that he has made of Jiving upon afhes as his food. 

• This 


* Their number l»a» been eftfcnated at 110,002. 
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Ibis aftonifhing violation of the diflates of nature*, 
it is faid, he fdithfully adheres to, only ufing the nc- 
ceflary precaution of mixing up his afhes with a little 
fweet milk. Sitting in fackcloth and allies, # wa$ a 
well known expreflion of forrow and repentance a- 
mong the Jews : how far they may have been in- 
debted to the Hindoos for its origin, I do n'ot pre- 
tend to determine. It is certain that many of the 
cultoms of Hindoltan nearly refemble thofe of an- 
cient -fcgypt and Judea ; and the conjg&ure that # 
thefe nations, and after them the Europeans, have 
derived much of their knowledge, and many cuf- 
toms from India, is daily receiving elhblifhment 
from new facts and rtlemblances, dilcovercd in 
this country. 

< . 

1 

The antiquity of the Hindoo religion, learning, 
and civil inftitutions, is, 1 believe, at prefent con- , 
tefted by no perfon of information ; while the extent 
ot their attainments, and the value of their acquifi- 
tions is conftantly controverted upon more folid 
grounds. Hardly a fingJe art in' Europe has de- 
rived its i/nprovement frorr>*our knowledge of India. 
r Ihe religion, aftronomy, jurifprudence,, and moral 
fcience of the country is daily becoming better, un- 
derflood, but. nothing has yet been found fupfcrior* 
or even equal to our oWh. Ahd it is farther to be 
remarked, that ev£ry thing # va!uable in knowledge is 
here confined to the few. From every thing like • 
fcience, tfje vulgar are wholly excluded, as a boon 
to them uncommunicable. To the rational comforts 
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of .religion, they are irter ftrangers, unlefs the ob- 
servance of the painful ceremonies of* their fuperfti- 
tion by foothing their terrified imagination, or grati- 
fying tfteir religious pride, can come under that idea. 

The exaggerations of Oriental attainments in 
fcience’and learning, which fo often appear in print, 
are to be aferibed to that admiration and furprife 
with which men view monuments of ancient tafte 
and literature. Contemptible as the proglels of 
Hindoo fciencc and religious knowledge has been, 
when compared to the duration of that people, they 
are (till entitled to our indulgence and rcipeft. For, 
whatever reafon we may have to regard the religion 
we profefs, as more dignified in its origin, and more 
rational in iis precepts, we ought not to «!ook* upon 
the fme'ere believers of another, with feveiity or con- 
tempt. To hate or difpife any people, becaufc they 
do not profefs the fame faith with ourfclves, or be- 
caufe they have not made tb.c fame attainments in 
knowledge, is to violate the humane' and liberal fpi- 
i it of our own Vydem ; which enjoins charity ar.d 
benevolence to all. * It, E* r them to whom touch has 
Been given, # much fhali be required; foibearance 
and .mutual love mull be expected from Chridians 
an th*e mod equitable jpifnds ; becaufe thefe duties 
conftitute a fundamental part of their religion. 

In my different drift ures on the Hindoo manners, 
I have purpofely avoided any difeufiion of their ab- 
ftraft theological tenets, and their fimilarity or dif- 
ference 
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ference with thole of Egypt and Greece. Thefe 
enquiries have ever appeared the moft fruitlefs and 
unprofitable in the whole field of fcience. Tq,pur- 
lue the abfurd fi&ions and puerile wanderings of the 
human mind in rude ages upon this myllerious fub- 
jeft, is a difficult talk ; and though attainable, is per- 
haps the leaft ufeful upon which the mind can be 
employed. We are as yet too little acquainted with 
Sanfcrit books, to determine what was the Hate of 
leligion in Hindoftan in the earlier ages ; aftcVwhen 
a more complete knowledge of thefe writings is at- 
tained, we fliali probably difeover a few well known 
lentiments dilguifed by a mixture of ablurdity and 
^ rror ; and ffiall find that the Hindoos, as well as 
v-very other people, have, by the improvements df 
icicnce, ltached the knowledge of fume ufeful truths, 
while in other inftances, they •have been led affray 
by its illufions. 

It is comfortable to reflect, that amidil fo deep a 
Rloom of ignorance and ■fuperftitism,,in which fo 
t’lany millions of our fellow feature* in this part 
°f the world are involved* tfiere fliould be found 
little fubverfive of I'ocicty,. and lo nflich that 
kerns to promote its ends. Human victims to ap-* 

peafe divine wrath,* are not no# often facrificed tn 

' * 

;ill y part of Hindoltaa, whatever might have been 
ptadifed in. ruder periods. T«he offerings made at 
temples, confift of money,' fruit, flowers, rice, 

incenfe, 
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incenfe, and fpices, with the offering # made at the 
new and full moon, on account of fhe dead, called 
th zfjradha. 

In their facred writings, mention is made of the 
facrifice of the Horfe, of the White Elephant, of the 
Bull, and even of Man ; but the animal to be facri- 
ficed mull, to be acceptable, have fo many peculia- 
rities, that it can never be found. This humane 
comnjeRtary of the Brahmins* precludes the exercifc 
of cruelty t. „ 

It is fortunate, that in a country where the great 
body of the people are occupied by the rites of a 
T/orlhip fo grofs and illiberal, a few fhould retain a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and wcclhip him 
without the intervention of images, in a manner 
fuited to his nature. The followers of the Nar- 
ganny Pooja, or worlhip of the invifible, are deifts ; 
men of cultivated minds, on whom the grols fables 
of the Brahmins have no hold. One of them, a 
perfon of rajik and property in Calcutta, informed 
me, that feverat men* of rank and education were ot 
ithat perfv.afion, and acknowledged no deities but the 
••Creator and Governor of the world; whofe fervice 
was the oblervanc^pf the laws of* morality. In eve- 
ry country, the progress of knowledge moderates, 

and 


* Vide Sketches of the manners of the Hindoos, 
f Afiatic Refcarches, Sir y. Jone*’ Difcourfes. 
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and fometimes .overpowers fuperftition among the 
fuperior ranks. 

Though fuperftition mixes with every a&ion of 
an Hindoo’s life, yet there are ftated times for public 
worfhip, at which the people, after having bathed, 
refort to the temple. When they come from the 
Tank, they leave their flippers on its bank, and are 
admitted to -a veflibule before the temple, where the 
idols are placed. There amid ft the profound re- 
verence of the people, the Brahmins perform the 
Ceremonies of worfhip ; whilft the dancing women 
perform their exercife in the court, tinging at the 
fame time the praifes of the divinity, to the found of 
various inftruments. * 

The Hindoos, in the exetcife of individual and 
private devotion, as well as public, found a bell, 
and blow a conch or (hell. There too, they have 
an idol of gold, # or filver, or wood, placed upon 
a throne; a cenfer is kept continually burning. 
The idol is wafhed in a in^tal j^afun ; and cups^ 
containing rice, fruit, and fwcetmeats, arc placed • 
before it; in the mean time, the worflfippcr is fe- 
peating his prayers ; and the Brahmin, after having ^ 
marked the forehead of jjie iflql with a coloufing 
fubftance, impofes a, fimilar one on the’worfhipper. 
Hence, in walking along thb ftreets, you meet the 
people with marks of various fhapes and colours, 
according t6 the fett and tribe of each. The ' 

ceremony 
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ceremony concludes by dividing the fruit and fwect- 
meats among thofe prefent, and carefully wrapping 
up tlje idol and his throne, which are laid up til! 
another aft of worfhip is to be performed. 



GF THE CRUELTY OF THE MAHOMMEOANS IN I^DIA. 


I 

Allahabad ’, 1 79 ^- 


The muflfulman, probably owes bis ignorance of all 
polite learning, more to the exclufive zeal and bigpt- 
try of bis rejigious fyftem, than to any deleft of na- 
ture. All knowledge but thjtt 61 the Coran, to him 
appears not only profane, but heretical and finfuh 
Thofe who differed from the afi-fufficient fyflem^of 
his faith, were deemed not merely contemptible, but 
odious i thence bis pious enthufiafni decreed war and 
deftruftion againfb mankind, and the recorded know- 
ledge of paft ages. A competent knowledge of the ^ 
arts amd fciences, befides its intrinfic value, and the 
immediate advantages it confers upon fociety, gene- 
rally beftows alfo its bed ‘Ornaments. Generoftty, # 
holitenefs and humanity/have always |>een the at- 
tendants, if not the fcffefts of ^literature. 

t 


• Scilicet ingenua s didicijfe jideliter artes 
Emoltit mores , nec finit ejfeferos . 

% 

Q g fiAtf 
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H ad the Roman poet lived in our dpys, he might 
have illuflrated his maxim by the hidory of the Mo- 
guls : «their ignorance and contempt of learning has 
ever been accompanied with cruelty and barbarity ro 
the vanquiflied. When that people, under Zengis, 
had fubdued the northern provinces of China, it was 
ferioufly propofed, not in the hour of vi&ory and 
paffion, but in calm deliberate council, to extermi- 
nate all the inhabitants of that populous country. 
'Ihc execution of this horrid ddign was averted, by 
the dex nuts management of a mandaiin, wlio en- 
gaged their avarice in behalf of his countrymen, by 
representing the immenfe rig lies thefe provinces would 
yield by the produce of their manufactures. 

“ I t \' the cities of Afia, fays Mr Gibbon */the in- 
human abufe of the rights of war, was cxercifed with 
a regular form of discipline: l he inhabitants who 
h»d fubmitted to thdr diferedon, were ordered to eva- 
cuate their houfes, and to aflemble in fonae plain ad- 
jacent to the city ; when a divifion was made of the 
vanquiflied intVthjee pprts. The firft clafs confided 
» of the foldiers of the garrifon, and of the young men 
capable of bearing arms ; and their fate was indantly 
decided : They were either enlifted among the Mo- 
guls, or they were ipaffacred on the’fpot, who, with 
pointed fpeaVs, and bended bow t s, had formed a cir- 
cle round the captive fnuJtitude. The feeond clafs 

compofed 

* * Decline tnd fall of tbe RooCn empire, vol. 3d, p. 367. 
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compofed of the young and beautiful women, of the 
artificers of every rank and piofdlion, of the more 
wealthy or honourable citizens, from whom animate 
ranfom might be expefted, was dilnbuted ill equal 
ana proportionable lots. The remainder, whole life 
or death was alike uleieis to the conquerors, were per- * 
mitted to return to the city $ which in the mean time 
had been (tripped of its valuable furniture ; and a 

tax wjs impoied on thofe wretched inhabitants for the 

* . 

indulgence of bieathing their native air. * 

“ Such was the behaviour of the Moguls, when 
they were not confcious of any extraordinary rigour. 
But the moll cafual provocation, the flighted motive 
of caprice or convenience, (he might have aided 
zeal often provoked them to malla.re a w hole people** 
The ruin of fome liourilhing cities was executed with 
fuch unrelenting perfeverance, that, according to their 
own expreffion, horfes might run without (tumbling 
on the ground where tiny once Hood. 'ihe three 
great capitals Kliorallan, Maru, Neifybour,and Herat, 
were defhoyed by the armies of /Vngb \ and the 
exact account, which was taken of the flain, amount; 
ed to 4,347,000 perlcms.” 

, • 

Timur, the founder of the dynafty lately on thC 
throne, was educated in a lefs barbarous age, and in 
the profeffion of the Mahomedan faith j but the zeal 
of* the miflionary feems to have filenced the didates * 
of humanity. Iiis profeft admirer and hiftorian* 
Sherefeddin Aly f inform us that he maflacrcd i» his 

camp 
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camp before Delhi, 100,000 Indian prifoners whc? 
had fmiled when the army of their countrymen ap- 
peared 4 R thfcir fight. Several lofty towers were erec- 
ted by him of hurftan fculls; and, for thefe ftrudures, 
Ifpahan furnifhed 70,000, while Bagdat was condem- 
ned aft$r a revolt to fupply go, 000 heads*. In imi- 
tating fuch favage monfters of his nation, the celebrat- 
ed Attila might juftly aflume the well-earned epithet 
of the Scourge of God, as a title of his royal (jignity. 
Did not pur own experience, and the prefent conduct 
of the Moguls, fo ftrongly countenance thefe fads 
recorded in hiflory, it would be almoft impoffible to 
yield our affent to their truth. Since thre arrival of 
many Europeans now in India, adions equally bar- 
barous have been committed under their eye, though 

• * 4 0 

the weaknefs of the prefent ' Mahommtfdan princes 
may have confined the Extent of their cruelty to a 
narrower fpace. The fortune of war has placed fevc- 
ral European and native detachments in the power of 
Hyder Ali and of Tippoo, and the treatment they in 
general received* was equally inhuman, and perhaps 
as incredible as any of t*he above. In detailing fads 
Jliat fo deeply affed the charader of a whole people, 
you have a right to the beft authority. I (hall gladly 
relieye myfelf from the refponfibility, by giving you 
the very words of a rpfped^le officer, who has been 
himfelf a witfiefs to the fuffering* he describes, and 
which he has had the misfortune to ftare.* * 

The 

* Idem, to a note, p. 368. 
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* c The Chief, to whom Colonel Baillic held up 
the flag of truce, treated it at firfl with contempt, 
and at the fame time endeavoured to^ut off* the*Co* 
lonel. A few minutes after this, our men received 
orders to lay down their arms, with an intimation 
that quarter would be granted. This order was no 
kjoner complied with, than the enemy ruflied upon 
them in the moil ferocious manner : feven eighths ol 
the whole were put to the fvvord ; and but for the 
humane interpofition of the French commanders, 
Lally and Pimoran, who implored and infilled with 
the conquerors to fhew mercy, the gallant remains 
of our little army mud have fallen a facrifice to that 
lavage third ol blood with which the tyrant difgraced 
his vi&ory* 

i * 

% 

• 

<c While the enemy’s horfe* and elephants march- 
ed again and again in barbarian triumph over the 
held of battle, the wounded and bleeding Knglilh} 
who were no* inftantly trodden to death by ‘ ' ( " feet 
of thefe animals, lingered out a mife'rfble <xi!lentc f 
expofed in thp day to the burping iay$ of toe verti- # 
cal fun, and in the night* to the ravages 0/ foxes, 
jackals, and tigers, allured to* that horrid (clwc by 
the feent of human blood. Many officer'., a* wolT 
as privates, dripped of £ll ^that tlxey nad.^ifrer pro- 
trading hour after .hour, and day after day. in 
pain, mifcrttMy perifhed : others riling, as it were 
from the dead, alter an incredible lo : s of l r>od t 
which induced for time the moll p> rl cl inluifi* 

- biluy aftd ftupefadion, ftund means to rejoin their 

* friends 
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friends in chains, with whom they were deftined for 
years $0 fhare the horrors of a jail, rendered ftiil 
more dreadful by frequent apprehenfions of that af. 
faffi nation, which they had the moil; undoubted 
proofs, had been pra&ifed on numbers of their fel- 
low Jufferers, difperfed in different places of con- 
finement, throughout the dominions of a barbarous 
enemy. 

« 1 4 

“ Many of thefe unfortunate officers were, in faff, 
rut off by poilon, after iuifering every indignity 
which the inoft wanton cruelty can inflift. Under 
thefe hardfhips, feveral died, and wera caft, not into 
a grave, but into a jungle, where the jackals de- 
voured their emaciated oarrdes. Some were driven 
to ipadnefs, a few were compelled 'to embrace, at 
lead outwardly, the* Mahommedan religion, and 
were forced to fubmit to the disgraceful rite of ini- 
tiation. This was in general the fate of the boys ; 
who were intended to recruit and improve the army 
of the conqueror. Their lot was, perhaps, the molt 
excruciating *of # all ;^fince it was embittered, not 
merely by perfonal fuffering, but by a feeling of 
degradation and felfoeproach for their involuntary 
‘apoftacy. .As often as they were feen by their coun- 
trymen, from the .jail, p^rforming'the exercife under 
the lafh of their mailers, and in Mahommedan 
drefs, tears of lhamb, rather than f^nr pain, were 
feen to drop from their eyes. 


«« That 
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That this treatment was not more charactcrillic 

» 

of the tyrant’s cruelty, than that of his flavfs, the 
prifoners witneilld many morri lying proofs. #Thc 
men who carried the doulla of the uck, as well as 
fome others of the Inver calls of people in llwici’s 
dominions, frequentiy reviled them in terms n o 
grofs to he repeated They told lh< m tint they 
ihould he forced to eat their own dung, and c\- 
prciled their* hope, u that when they ;wriw d at th: 
place cf deftinatiuii, tlyder would not fait tp put 
them to death ” 

You will, from declamations you hear a; ainil 
I.uropcan rapacity in the Tall, he Ld to attuhufe 
tilde feverities to the antipathy, or revenge of t!!e 
M\ forean king *, hut it does not appear, that in fhnl- 
Irr circumftan.ces, he would have treated his coun- 
trymen, or even his own fubjeds with greater hu- 
manity. dhe emperors of liindoltun have always 
been in the habit of treating their enemy with cruel- 
ty ; and the head of a fallen foe has tver been the 
moll grateful^prefent a dutiful^fubj^ct ‘could oiler to 
his fovereign. Stratagems; treafons, and malfacre, 
comprehend the whole fcope. and range'of Indian 
politics; nor is the man who fucccfafully prafilfcS 
them, regarded with fo much abhorrence as admi- 
ration. When a defjpt dies, hereditary fticodli on is 
not fo invariably the rule of Supplying the vacant 
throne, as the power 'or addrefs of the competitors : 
and the elevation of a fon to the Mufnud is the 
figaal of death to all his brothers. During the molt 

* flourilhing 
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flourifhing period of the Mogul Empire, the hype 
critical f Aurengzebe wrefted the feeptre from his own 
father * ; and imprifoned him for life ill his palace, 
by the inftru mentality of his grandfon. While the 
ufurper committed this outrage againft filial duty, 
he was religioufly worfhipping at the tomb of hte 
grandfather Acber ; and, as the reward of his trea- 
fon, he enjoyed the throne of Hindoftan for near halt 
a century, and tranfuitted his name as. an example, 
not as a* warning, to his pofterity. The prelent cm* 
peror, after having his eyes put out by his rebellious 
iuhjctls, fullered daily indignities warfe than death 
to a mind of any fenfibility. 

• The prefent Nabob of Oude, after the elevation 
of his brother, had frequent attempt made again (i 
his life by poifon ; wtoch he endeavoured in vain to 
retaliate in the fame manner ; nor have either of 
tjiefe intended affaflins forfeited the efteem or alle- 
giance of th^ir fubje&s. It is firmly believed, that 
the fhort reign of Vizier Ali, which intervened be- 
tween that of /he brothers, was marked by two dif- 
ferent attempts to murder the Englifh officers, and 
the Goveraor-Generaf. Colonel Dow, unable to de- 
ny this propenfity to cruelty, or controvert fuch a 
train of fo&s, Aideavours to palliate it by urging the 
neceffity laid upon every v individual of royal birth, 
who has no alternative between a throng or a grave ; 

. but 


* Sbtih Jeh*n j vide Dow’s Rift, Hiodofl. 
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but this very nfceflity originates in the cruel niaxim: 
of Mogul government ; and the dreadful nffe& 0 1 
cruelty, is by him inadvertently held up to palliate 
its guilt. 


Hh 


OF 



OF SOME DETACHED CUSTOMS AMONG THE NATIVES 


Mirzapour , Dec, 9, 1798. 


An European on firft beholding the cottages of the 
Hindoos, is ftruck with the meannefs of their ap- 
pgirance. The whole hock of furniture and clothing 
of a family, make a very humble (tore to^fupply the 
wants of fix or .eight perfons. : but thefe wants are ifi 
general proportioned to the means of fuppty, and in 
i year of ordinary plent^, a native of this country is 
not much more at a lofs for the , neceffaries of life 
than an European. A family that has never drank any 
thing ftronger than water^ nor eat a more fubftantial 
meal than rke^and vegetabfu, is placed as nearly as 
human beings can be beyond the reach 0/ fprtune; 

Amidst all their penury, therefore, rfhe Hindoos 
.apparently enjoy a larger fhare of domeftic comfort* 
than could 4 be? looked for in fuch circumflances. 

The 
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The members of a family, like thofe of theftate, pfy 
implicit fubmiffion to the head of it ; and look up to 
him with great refped. There are here fewJ inftances 
of undutifulnefs to parents j fo far otherwife,* a fon 
will not fit down in the prefence of his father, un- 
lefs he receives his command fo to do. The women 
arc remarkable for gentlenefs and fubmiflion: their 
icclufion fromfociety is, among the lower ranks, but 
partially mforced*, and where it is mod rigid- 
ly adhtred to, probably occafions little, regret, as 
ideas of happinefs are much iniluenced by hacbit ; and 
a Hindoo female is equally lurprifed how enjoyment 
fhould be found in company, as an European lady 
can be at her bearing the horrors of confinement. 
Expofed to few of the afperities of life, and flrangers 
to ambition^ a native family enjoys not only tranquil- 
lity, but contentment and. checrfulnefs ; and even 
under defpotic government, is perhaps lefs frequently 
difturbed in its noifelefs tenor of life, than one in the 
fame fphere in Europe. 


In the private merrymakings of the, Hindoos, gre afe 
ufe is madfc of mufical infl/unedts, as well a* voc^r 

performances* 


* From every enquiry I ha\*e made of the inhabitants^ dig 
interior parts of India, I finjvvhcre there arc few ftrangert they 
dq not confine their women/' The people are natuia’Iy thy, and 
from religioas prejudices refrain *frcm intcrcourfc vritb ftran* 
f'er*. Dr Robertfonis probably well founded in bis ctmjc&urc, J 
that the degcee of ueftraint in which the Hindoo women arc 
is borrowed from th;^r M.u >mmedan conquerors. 
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performances. The airs are fimple and not unplea- 
fant. Fi^c works have been a principal amufement 
at puhjic rejoicings from the earlieft periods* Fire 
bails, or blue lights, employed in befieged places, to 
obferve the motions and portions of the enemy du- 
ring the night, are in ufe all over India, and in 
greater perfe&ion than in Europe. In thole parts 
that have never been vifited by Europeans or Ma- 
hommedans, rockets are found, a weapon almoft of 
' universal flfe in Indian war. This inftrument con- 
fills of a tube of iron about eight inches long, and 
an inch and a half in diameter, clofed at one end. 
It is filled and fattened to a bamboo about the thick- 
nets of a*w Iking cane, and about four feet long, 
which is pointed with iron. At the oppofite end of 
th ; tuho (:<' m this point, is the match 1 : thfc man 
who i. to s it, poim.’ tile end ot the (haft which is (hod 
with iron, to the object ar which he aims ; and fet- 
ting tire to the ma'ch, it flies off with great velocity. 
From the irregularity of its motion, ths rocket is 
difficult to be avoided, and it fometimes a£te with 
Ifconfiderable eflbft, efpe^ially among cavalry. 

The late fmbaffy to, China, has eftabliffied the 
gr&t proficiency made by that people, in every 
Ipecies of fire- work, find particularly in their no&ur- 
nal illuminations; yet it docV’not, appear, that either 
they or the Hindoos were acquainted with the ufe of 
artillery before the Europeans. In the Gentoo laws, 
there is a prohibition of the ufe of fire arifts, but the 
words fo tranflated, may be Equally truly rendered 

armr 
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arms of fire . Mention is made in Sanfcrit offhe- 
tagney, or the weapon that kills an hundred ^men at 
once, which has been tranilated cannon ; but thefe 
expreffions afford hardly any proof the Hindoos 
being poffeffed of fuch a difcovery. Guns are now 
ufed over all Hindoftan, and had they been equally 
common at the period when the country was firft vifit- 
ed by Europeans, there can hardly be a doubt that 

they would have attrafted their obfervation. 

* * . 

» 

The final folution of that queflion which has been 
confiderably agitated of late, whether the caftcrn or 
European nations firft underftood the ufe of firearms, 
will probably reft in favour of the latter ; a fubftance 
poffeffmg many of the properties of gun powder, was 
known iff Afi’s. long previous to its difcovery in 
Europe, but it does not appear to have been applied 
much to the improvement of the art of war, and for 
the ufe of artillery, not at all. 

Several changes in that art are however certainly 
introduced in Afia. The ufe oj charioiS is frequent- 
ly mentioned in the Sanfcrit writings, and from thefe 
it appears that the infantry werp placed in, die center, 
cavalry on each flank of the army, and beyond theft* 
chariots of war. 

The 


* Vide the Heetopades, tranflated by Mr Wilkins. Qnio- 
tus Curtius menfions the fame faft, lib. 3. c, 14. 
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The Hindoo code contains feveral regulations, 
which may be regarded as their of nations, and 
whifh charafterifes them as a humane, and in fome 
refpe&s a civilized people. It prohibits not only the 
weapons termed fire-arms, but ^11 poifoned inflru- 
inents. It forbids alfo violence to all incapable of 
defence, or who folicit quarter. It forbids the 
fiaughter of any one who has no means of efcapc ; 
of a perfon who is fitting down ; of him who is na- 
ked, or*afleep; and in fliort of every perfdn not ac- 
tually engaged in hoflilitios. 

Tiif inflitutions of the Hindoos, like thofe of eve- 
jy other nation in an imperfect Rate of improvement, 
retain, along with thefe humane provifions, an un- 
fecmly mixture of their priRine ba^barifm. Trial 
by ordeal, which was formerly fo common among 
the half civilized nations of Europe, flill keeps its 
jplacc in the HindoRanee code: various fpecies of 
this trial are there particularized, and the precife 
mode of conducing them. defined! Fire or water is 
moft ufually employed,- but other methods are fome- 
jimes adopted by cho^te ,of the parties'*. A perfon 
of rank being accufed of corfefponding with the 
•enemy in time of war, thus writes ; * c Let my accufer 
be produced ; let me Tee him face to face ; let the 
moR venomous fnakes be^iit into a pot $ let us put 

our 

* Vi le Afiaric Rcfcarchcs, where this roddc of trial i* de- 
fended ,it Urjje. 
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our hands into k together ; let it be covered for a 
certain time ; and he who remains unhurt fAall be 
innocent.” 

* * 

A mode of trial which leaves the decifion of a 
^aufe to chance, or the immediate interpofition of a 
miraculous power, certainly indicares a hate of fo- 
ciety not far^ advanced in the fcience of jurifpru- 
dence. Yet when tho caufe is perplexed, jTuch an 
appeal feems natural enough to a Ample people It 
was adopted by the Jews in an early period : and 
among them it was accompanied, as it is here, with 
all the folemnity of a religious ceremony, to render 
it more awful and imprtffive upon the minds of th£ 
parties. . 

There feems to be a confiderablc fimilarity be- 
tween fome of the rites and religious cbfervances of 
the Jews and the eaflcrn nations. The Sanniafles or 
Faqueers, who Separate themfelves from the reft of 
mankind, in conference of a vow, sefembic the 
Nazarites am&ng the Jews ? wf ofe *cOnduct was re- < 
gulated by certain legal injunctions. Vi4e Numb, 
ch. ii. v. 2. “ Speak unto the children of Ifraci, and* 
fay unto them, when either man or woman fhall 
parate themfelves to vow ^ r ow ofa Nazarjte, to fe- 
parate ther^fejves unto the Lor^i, &c.” — v. 5* “ All 
the days of the vow of his reparation there (hall no ’ 
razor come upon his head ; until the days be ful- 
filled, in which he fepar^eth to the Lord, he fhall 
be holy, and fhall let the locks of tfie hair of his 
* k head 
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head grow” — v. 6. “ All the days tjiat he feparateth 
himfelfi unto the Lord he fhall come at no dead 
bodf.” This particular relating to approaching a 
dead body, is ftri&ly a part of Hindoo manners at 
prefent. A party coming from the Ganges with 
water,, if met by a dead perfon carried thither, pour 
out the water as impure, and bring another load. 

The law of retaliation was^obferved'arrjong both 
nations: both were difpofed to fubftitute certain 
rites, inftead of religious duty : circumcifion is the 
initiatory ceremony to the religion of both ; and a 
Jew, as well as a Muffulman, refled his hope of fal- 
vation upon that, and other obfervances equally fri- 
volous. It required ftrong efforts on die part of the 
firft, teachers of Chriftianity, to convince the former 
that re&itude of conduct was of more importance 
than outward fhow ; and that “ neither circumcifion 
nor uncircumcifion availeth any thing, but a new 
creature.” We find that they, a^ well* as other un- 
informed nations, paid a fuperflitious regard to cer- 
i tain days, airtl. enter twined an averfion to certain fpc- 
cies of food ; though in this they were not en- 
couraged ,* but difavowed by their beft teachers who 
‘declared “ their falls, their new moons*, and their 
fabbaths to be .an abomination.” The Ample 
doftrine which teaches t6 « ceafe to do evil,, and 

leara 


* The Muffulmans, as well the Jews, pay a kind of wor* 

Ihip to the new gnoon. 

« 
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learn to do well,” has been unpopular with the 
multitude in all countries. To them the ^belief of 
myftery, and the practice of fuperftition is eafy.; but 
the reformation of life, is like the afeent from he!!, 
Ilk labor , hoc opus . 



OF THE STATE OF LITERATURE AMONG '1IIE NATIVE* 
OF INDIA. 


Allahabad , July 1707*. 

>tq 

The Jearning of the Hindoos and Mhflfulmans, av 
to the quantum of it, Ras of late been the fubjeft of 
much difcuflion. Parties have been formed, each 
with a fyftem to defend ; one carrying their preten- 
tions to knowledge above all reafonable bounds; 
jind the other attempting to depreciate their attain- 
ments indcienct ft|ndard, perhaps, Jower than 
the truth, 

‘ T?ew of their books fyive yet been tranflated into 
the 'European languages, or made the obje&s of im- 
partial criticifm. All th^ir flock of knowledge, 
whether great or fmafi, is confined to* the various 
manufcripts, either preferved in the public libraries, 
twin the cabmet of the learned, 

1 The 
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The, art of priming being unknown, or at leaft 
never pra&ifocl, literature in India has alwi^s necef- 
farily been confined to a very narrow circle: the 
author of Seir Mutakhareen, giving an account of the 
learned men who flouriflied in the time of Ali Verdi 
Khan, furnifhes a few hints that will ferve as a bafis 
for forming an impartial eflimate of the ftatc of Ma. 
hommedan literature. Whether his prejudices led 
him to overlook the Hindoo fages of that period, or 
whether their want of meiit rendered thcm.unwor- 5 
thy of his notice, is a point which \vg do not venture 
to decide : the fadl is certain that he particularizes 
none of the unbelievers. * 

The firft of this illuflrious body who decorated 
the reign of Ali Verdi, was Moluvy * Nafiyr,, born 
in the province of Behar. This man, we are told, 
was “ a fcholar of fo great credit, that he followed 
his matter into Perfia > and though his poverty obli- 
ged him to walk all the way on foot, he did not 
omit a leffon any one day.” His attainments are faid 
to have correfponded with tjiis ardour of* purfuit | 
for he is reprefented as profoundly verfed in aftro- 
nomy, mathematics, and algebra. He Attained to 
the rank of fecond meflengcr from the PerfSh 
Court, to carry its difpatches to {he governors on # the 
frontier provinces towards India. He ’returned at 
laft’to India, where he obtained a jaghir in his na- 
tive 

* Moluvy is the title correfpondlng fo Doftor. 
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tive province, near Patna, where his poflerity now 

live.” 

« 

Such is the account given of this great man, by 
Golam Hoffein Khan. With regard to his aftrono- 
my and algebra, it is to be obferved, that thefe 
fciences were chiefly employed in calculating nati- 
vities, and predi&ing future events, from the pofition 
of the heavenly bodies. According to this author*;, 
own teftimony, every prince of governor efr a pro- 
vince kept in his. retinue a number of aflrologers, 
whom he confuted on every enterprise, nor would 
they move from their Ration on the moll urgent bu- 
finefs till a favourable hour had been decided upon 
by*thefeTages. Even at prefent, after two hundred 
years intercourfe with the Englifh, thei,? appetite for 
divination and prophecy has not much abated. The 
Nabob of O.ude confults his aftrologers what drefs it 
will be moil lucky to appear in each day \ at what 
door he is to go out, and by which to enter his pa- 
lace after an excurfion. The poprdfl: of the people 
tavill ftrip off <heir rags fo engage a fortune-teller to 
declare their f\rtoYe eftftiny ; .and for this they will 
part with a, dinner, though they may not have a meal 
bdides. Probably the greateft merit of the cele- 
brated Moluvy Naflyr confided in.his knowing the 
language of, the north of Ipdia, and interpreting to 
.men in office from theJPerfian Court. 

This panegyrift declares that he became <c a pro- 
ficient in the whole circle o£ the fciences,” fpecifying 

§JC 
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the mathematics as one fource of his renown ; howl 
ever you will recoiled, that as there were at this 
period no fort regularly conftrufted in India, nor 
any tolerable train of artillery, the Rev. Moluvy'e 
mathematics* mud have been chiefly fpeculative. 

• 

The next in rank among the Mahorrimcdan 
fdiQlars, is the {on of Naffyr, Daood Aaly Khan. 

It is faid of him, “ that having obtained the whole 
paternal *eftate, by the partiality of his father, he * 
portioned it out among the different members of the 
family, in the manner regulated by the laws of 
God*” 

After having in this manner arranged his affaks, 
we are informed, “ that he felt himfclt fired with a 
defire of vifiting the gate of the pontif of this world f: 
of beholding the completion of muffulmanifm Xj and 
of luffing the threlhold of that door which is watch- 
ed by hods of angels 5* 

u After having enjoyed to # his contentment the 
mcafure of Happinefs after^whfch his*heart panted, he 
returned to the place of his nativity, and palled away 
liis time in alliding the Seyds and ncceffitous {]. 

• *thp 

• 

* That ii of the Coran. 

t Nedjef. ’ t Mecca. 

Medina, *here is the tomb of Mahomet 

y Seyds are tile defeendenft of Ali. . 
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the number of caufes daily brought before him for 
his deufion, for he was both a caf&ft and a magif- 
trate, fiis foie view was to cut fhort differences to 
the fulisfaftion of both parties. He alfo contented* 
himfelf with his legal fees j and this pittance, joined 
to his portion of the paternal eftate, he managed with 
fo much economy, as to enable him to relieve the 
needy, and to adminifter comfort to widows and or- 
phans whom he admitted to his tables without at- 
tempting to live on better fare in private by himfelf”. 

This alludes to the Indian method of giving enter- 
tainments : which if judged by our notions, is ftrong- 
ly marked with indelicacy The guefts all fit upon 
a fquare carpet ; the mafter of the feaft being placed 
at the north fide. A number of fepaTate clifhes arc 
placed before him ; and a different affottment lefs 
delicate along the two fides, according to the rank 
pf the guefts. Towards the farther end of the car- 
petting, the guefts of inferior note are feated, apd 
the difhes are, before tfyem, greatly inferior both in 
number. and'«quajity. This management fo inde- 
licate, according to our ideas, was conspicuous even 
at the tables of the mojft illuftrious Romans. A differ- 
ent fpccies of bread, and an inferior wint, were ferv- 
cd*to the guefts, from that ufed by the giver of the 
entertainment. Vide Juvenal. JSat. 

♦ 

44 1 r would be difficult” fays the biographer on 
this fubjeft, 44 to give him all the praife he deferves, 
nor does the hiftorian find ^any hefitation in acknow- 
ledging 
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ledglng the impotence of his pen upon that cxtenfive 
fubjeft. It, however, ought not to be omitted, 
that after his return, and after having killed tkc fue- 
led and fublime threlhold, he altered his name from 
Daood Aali Khan, to that of Zair lloluiu Khan, 
which he then affumed, and ever after gjoiicd in the 
alteration.” 

Ir is common after a pilgrimage to :dTum: a new 
name, with the title of faint ; rhefe names .are hill 
more fanraftical than thole appe’lations ul our •hints 
in the days of Oliver Cromwell. One jvilun at Ala* 
habad affumed the name of Sliahcoita, or hunt dog, 
the female of \Vhich cottce, liasfuinctiir.es been the 
title of religious women, Fame, hnwvvvr mneo it 
may be conceajed irom the religious devotees them- 
felves, feems to be the great end ot th.ir peregrina- 
tions, and vanity the motive for undertaking them. 

This account which is written ■with fomc eloquence 
and much finiplicity, I have confidcrably abridged; 
whatever impreffion it makes with regard to the 
learning of th* venerable perfoi* mentioned, it offers • 
a very favourable idea of fiis moral character, and 
therefore the MoluVy will command efteem from 
thofe who may think differently from the nolife 
author on the fubjeft of his learning. 

The thirii ornament of this period, according to 
our aufhor, “ was Meer M ah mod Alim, one of the 
virtuous and molt venerable perfons of Azini&~ 

# . bad 
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K atna). Kis knowledge was in much repute,, 
compofitions in much efteem and celebrity ; 
but l diiinot fpeak properly of them, having no per* 
lonal knowledge of either.” 

This (keteh is truly characlcriftic of the learner 
in a country where the art of printing is unknown. 
An author of fir (l celebrity has never been read l y 
a learned nobleman, who was almoft 1th contempo- 
rary. The Perfian news paper, (Acbcrf is il.il i*t 
manufeript, after an intercourfe with Europe of tv. v 
hundred years. ’ 

u Moluvy Mahmcd Aaref is the fourth *A the lib- 
rary characters of the age; he was eminent lor know- 
ledge, and one of thole men fond oiVorrvs and i\- 
’tireftient. He died early in the reign of AliverJi 
Kha$, and was entombed in the caftle of Azimabad*. 
whete he always refided. C^ne of his difciples Shall 
*Gurgt, was a pious man whom I have often feen. 
He lived at a diftance from the world in folitude and 
celibacy, an/1 fpent his time in prayer. 

“ The, fifth was Meer Ruflem-aaly, a man fatisficd 
with his corner J, but not deffttute of fcience and 
efyidition: this at lcaft is the chamber given of him, 

by 

* The tombs of religious raufiulmsns 3re vifitcil by pilgrims ; 
and are illuminated by perpetual lamps, placed in a niche at lb® 
end. 

f Saint Wolf. 


l { Literally tranflated. 
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by thofe perfons, that much frequent religious men 1 
I know him but little : he parted for a man verify 
the Ccffan, and capable of all the fubtletieJ of ex* 
planation. 

“ The fixth learned perfon was Shah Mahmed-a* 
men,* who lived in celibacy ; a man much verfed in 
the Coran, and fo very intelligent, as to be inferior 
only to an angel. Intent both interiorly and exteriorly 
on the fdvice of God, he feemed brim-full »f the rays 
of his maker's love f. His words and attions made fo 
much iinpreflion on my mind, that when I went on 
the fame of his chara&er to pay him a vifit, I felt 
within mylelf on entering his dwelling, l'uch a difgult 
at the avocations of this world, and fo llrong anin- 
clinatiomto abandon this borrowed habitation, arid 
to addict inyfelf wholly to the love of God, fhat I 
had nearly taken a final refolution on that fubjeft. 
He parted the night in adoration and mortification, 
always avval^e, and fieeping by day hardly a fingle 
hour. His dwelling was cbnftantly thronged by vifi- 
tors ; while he was fo intent upon the/objeft of his 
love, and pronounced the # ejaculation, 0 my betoved!' 
with fuch emphafiSp and drevy from his bread fucli 
deep fobs, that the hearts of his vifitors were fet <m 
fire. Shah-Mahmedhis mafter was celebrated at Azi- 1 
K* k inabad 

* Sovereign princes paid vifits to learned meoj and prof- 
trated*themfclves before them j and when vifited by them, 
they went to meet them, and placed them on the fomc utufnnJ. 
f Perfi3n idiom, prcfcrvrd in thU phfaK 
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mabad for miracles and prodigies; and he for reading 
ledlures jpublicly, when his temper .foftened, for he 
was fomewhat rough and paffionate.” 

There are a few other fages celebrated by this hif- 
torian, but it*i$ probable that you have by this^ time 
formed a tolerably accurate notion of the Hate of fcience 
among the conquerors of India: their celebrity is ac- 
quired and upheld by means cxattly fimilar to thofe 
pra&ifed by our faints in the darkeft ages oi papal ig- 
norance. The fame merit is attached to their celibacy, 
their retirement from the world, their miracles and 
their devotion : and a fimilar reverence, or rather 
worfhip is paid to their allies, as our learned and 
pious anceftors paid to thofe of St Dunftan, or Tho- 
mas a lkcket. 

Tiie fame of faint fliip and profound learning, is per- 
haps more eafily acquired among the higkelt dalles in 
Afia, than it ever was in Europe among the vulgar : 
for it is to be remembered, that the worthies here cele- 
brated all liveii in jthe grefent age, were of the highell 
rank, and enjoyed the admiration of princes. 

\No notice is taken of any Hindoos ofliterature by 
thil author: nor is. this probably owing to his bigot - 
ted attachment to Mahommedanifm ; it does not ap- 
pear that there are any at prefent of Efficient merit 
to entitle them to a place in his lift, fuch as it >s. 


When 
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When fuch are the acquifitions of men of the 
higheft rank and learning, you may conjeflure the 
deplorable (late of ignorance in which the grfeat.body 
of the people are involved. They are deluded and 
plundered by every rude pretender to fanflity : 
their religion confifls wholly of rites, and their fcience 
of ch’arms, To gain their admiration, it is luilicient 
to aflume a phantaflic drefs, and to utter fobs and 

ejaculations., 

* 

Abul Faze], the miniftcr of Acber, lubmitted to 
the tuition of learned pundits, for many years, and 
lias written anabftract of Hindoo fcience at once in- 
fipid, fubtle, and unintelligible *. The fame thing 
happened to Dara Sheko, the cider brother of Au- 
rengzebc*, wht>, after many years profound rcfcarch, 
has left a (ketch of his attainments, that demonflratcs 
nothing fo much as the futility of his purfuit. 

Sir Willem Jones liimfelf, who cariial on the 
ftudy of Sanfcrit literature with greater luccefs than 
any other man, feems often bewildered,* arnl^becoincs 
unintelligible to liimfelf in purfumg thcle fubtletics* 
and conceits, which have been dignified with the 
name of fcience : and it may fafely be affirmed thttt 
on no fubject did he ever bellow fo much labour, 
and derive fo little ufeful knowledge. *In a paper 
upon this ,fuj)jecl, communicated to the Society in 

Calcutta, 

1 It is contained in the 3d lot. of A yen Atbciy. 
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Calcutta, he thus concludes : “ It refults from this 
analyfis. (of Hindoo literature,) that # the Veda, Upa- 
veda; Vedanga, Parana, Derma, and Derfana, arc 
the fix great iaftras, in which all knowledge, divine 
and human is fuppofed to be comprehended. When- 
ever we difett our attention to Hindoo literatuie, 
the notion of infinity prefents irfelf ; and the longcft 
life would not be fuilicient for the perufal of near 
500,000 ftanzas in the puianos, with a million more, 
perhaps, *in the other works before mentioned ” 



OF TIIE DISTRIBUTION OF JUSTICE. 


The police of India, as corfduded by the later cm- 
perors of Hindoflan, forms an important lubjeO: of 
enquiry. The principles of it were meant to be ad- 
hered to by the Europeans who fuccecdcd to their 
power, while its abufes; which' had crept in during 
the decline of the empire, were to bo corrected. 

Unfortunately the whole knowledge obtained 
in thefe brahehes of adminiftration, by Europejhs, 
was at firft gained, from their deputies, clerks,* and 
other fervants ; who, though well acquainted with all 
the arts ’of» peculation, and* the perquififes to be 
gained in each department, could give no proper 
account of the duties each officer was bound to dif-» 
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The Nizam was the principal officer in each pro- 
vince, or viceroyalty : if feveral of tkefe were united 
under the government of one perfon, he was then 
denominated a Subadar, and enjoyed the highefl 
rank among the Imperial Officers, next to the Vi- 
zier. lie had the fupreme diredlion of all the offi- 
cers of his province : his trull was almoll unlimited, 
and his power fo great, that during many of the 
latter reigns, the viceroys fcarcely acknowledged, or 
feldom felt their dependence ; a'nd at lad their fub- 
jetlion lo the Imperial Court was merely nominal. 

Next to the Nizam, the Foujdars were the high- 
ell military officers : they were allotted to each Su- 
badary, or vice- royalty, in number proportioned to 
its extent, and to that of the refra&ary zemindars 
which' it contained. The Foujdur had under his 
command from one to two thoufand horfe, and his 
military rank was in general greater than his a&ual 
command. Military rank is ellimated fyy the num- 
ber'of horfe, and is often nominal’; the rank of a 
tltoufand being given without any a£lual command. 
Their quarters were in fomc town or’fort, in the 
diftricl ; and they marched with q kettle drum, and 
ftaudards elifplayed, the infignia of their office and 
'rank, which was confidcrcd as noble. Bengal, ex- 
clufive of l\\cca, contained t£n Foujdaries ; and Be- 
har was divided into eight. ' 

t The duty of this officer was to reduce to fub- 
jeftion all refra&qry landholders; to fupprefs all 

riot> 
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riots and infurre&ions ; to difp^rfc and apprehend 
troops of bandii'ti and thieves, with which the coun- 
try has at all times been infelled. They were alfo 
to afford protection to the Altimghas, or charity 
lands bellowed on the neceffitous. They and their 
deputies were to aid and affilt the Nizam on any 
emergency, which might require the combined mi- 
litary force of the province *. 

The ftarago of the Adawlet, that is, pftfident of 
the civil court, was the fupreme civil magillrate ol 
the province. 1 he Emperors retained in their own 
hands the decjfion of all caufes of importance in the 
lafl refort j and for this purpofe they fet apart two 
days of every week. The ordinary diflrihution’oi 
jullice was Jeff to the Adawlet, over which the I)a- 
roga prefided, with a lalary annexed to his office, 
and a jaghir, to remove, by the puffeffion ol inde- 
pendence, every temptation to corruption. 

From day break, till three in the aha noon, tliE 
judge continued upon his tribunal, # wjurc he receiv- 
ed the complaints of all* ranks; and gave a Ipcedy 
decilion on every fubject in litigation. Jif matters ol 
fmaller moirfent, his decifion was final ; in cafes # c>t 
difficulty, a reference was made to the Emptier and 
his council. 

Tin. 

- Golam Hoffcin Khan.Sci’r Miuakh*:^ v#’. 3. p. 1; 
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This office, like every other, on the decline of the 
empire, became venal ; and inftead" of being often 
refuted hs actuation of great refponfibility, it was 
undertaken by whoever could purchafe it ; and was 
converted into an inftrument of oppreffion, and the 
means of fecaring a fortune to the judge and his de- 
puties. Under the Englifli, the pra&ice of the judges 
was ftill more flagitious than ever; from their igno- 
rance' of the cuftoms of the country, and their ina- 
bility to detect the malverfation of thofe who a£led 
under them. In 1782, it was veiled in the Engliffi 
gentlemen themlelves, which proved a great relief; 
in as far, however, as the minute details are execut- 
ed by the natives, fo far probably does their avarice 
taint the fountain of jullice. This is boldly afierted 
by the Golam Ilollein Khan, a nobtfemafl of great 
worth and re (peel ability, who has, like another Cda- 
rendon, written a hillory of his own times with as 
piuch truth and impartiality as poffibly could be ex- 
pelled from a perfon in fuch circumhances. The 
Mahomtnedan noblemen were the great agents of 
the Imperial government ; they filled every office of 
'honour or emolument : .thefe being now executed 
by the Englilh perfonally, the , ancient families of 
diflincliort have fullered by our conquefl almofl a 
total overthrow of rank and conference, as well as 
wealth. 

Ttis exaggerated lamentations of this author, and 
*hi$ impreffive defeription of the grievotfs Hate of op- 
preffion, which the natives fuffer under our govern- 
ment, 
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ment, and the partial panegyric bellowed on the 
Mahommedan’fyftem of government, is no more 
than what was to be expected from his feelings and 
his prejudices. Where thefe do not interfere, he 
gives a decided approbation to the juilice and libe- 
rality difplayed by our countrymen upon every oc- 
cafion. 


Tiik Caziwas the next judge in the Mahommr- 
dan adminiflration ; he declared the laws in Inch * 
criminal and civil cafes as were connected with re- 
ligion, and may be regarded as the iupreine ccclc* 
fiaftical judge. He had an ample pcnlion and jjg- 
hir ; as any corruption in his 1 unction would have 
been deemed peculiarly difgraceful to law and reli- 
gion. 1 

Some crimes, fuch as fornication and proflitution, 
came particularly under the cognizance of the C*i- 4 
zi ; he inflided fevere puniffiment upon fuch as kept 
have girls in their houfesj or proftitutes, or even con- 
cubines, except confecrated by the preferred forms 
of law. r lhe muficians .were under his immediate 
infpedion, all differences anipng them u^rc decided 
by him ; aild to prevent extravagance a? feafts, Ho 
man was allowed to hire a greater number of diem* 
than was fuitable to, his rank. 

• . * 

“ This inflitution, fays Golam HofTein, has long 
been perverted into an infirument of taxation ; thfc . 
office has been regarded as a patent entitling to cer- . 

L I tain 
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tain fees, and has been leafed, and underleafed fo 
any fordid perfon that would becofae a purchafer, 
whether ‘he were acquainted with muffulmanifm or 
not. Fees have been invented by the low fubftitutes 
of this office, at burials, at circumcifion, and at 
marriage. The poor have been deluded into a be- 
lief, that till the Cazi’s depute ha3 received his' fee, 
the fpirit of the deceafed does not quit the houfe ; 
till it is produced, the poor relations are deemed im- 
pure, and* arc fhunned by all* their acquaintances. 
To difeharge this debt, the perfon will fell his land, 
his effetts, or even rob upon the high-way. The 
fame pernicious confequenee followed, their incapa^ 
city to difeharge the fees for marriage and circum- 
cifion \ 

The Suder ul Soodev, or Great Almoner, was an 
officer of very high authority, whofe bufinefs was to 
guard the diftribution of the charity lands : to pre- 
vent their refumption, or their alienation into other 
hands than thofe of the poor : he was alfo intrufled 
with the, fuphrintendence of the Cazi’s office ; to 
'prevent fuch as were ignprant of Mahommedanifm 
from entering into that, facred function. His bufinefs 
was alfo fo prevent encroachments upon the lands 
* belonging to the Exchequer. This? office, from the 
great diferetionary power annexed to it, proved, in 
the hands of an unprincipled man, the fource'ofa 

thoufaad 

# Vide Seir Mutakhareen. 
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thoufand peculations : inftead of prote&ing the poor, 
it became the *gulph which fwallowed up the fub- 
fiftence of the needy ; and under the pretei!ce*of al- 
moner’s fees, entailed a load of mifery upon the un- 
happy poor* The abufe of this, and the preceding 
office, had become fo enormous as to 4ittrad the no- 
tice *of Mr Haftings, who had the merit of aboliffi- 
ing fees within the Engliffi territories, or at kail 
confining them to the moderate rates cuilomary in 
the niofi' virtuous rei'gns. * 

The clerk ef the market, (Mhutafib,) was an of- 
ficer of great importance, whole duties are now 
abandoned, and a perfon appointed to (ill it, who 
uplifts the cuilomary lees as a kind of perquisite. 
The Mifutafib infpecfed the weights* and mcalure> ; 
fixed the pric£ of commodities, and fettled dilputcs : 
he preferved the peace of the markets by punilhit'g 
riots and drunkards. 

The author of Seir Mutakhareeii thai 

although double the fees and perquiliits now up* 
lifted by the mhutafib, ttyui^wcre louneily, yet tire , 
llreets and lanes are crowded with dUoukily people; 
every corner is infeflcd with drinking* limps ftnd 
tippling houles,* while the rogueries committed 
falle feales exceed all eTtimation. A gif it variety ui 
inferior officers, in the Nizam’s am! t nijdar’s de- 
partment, are in the appointment or the l^rtiperor, 
and of confequencc independent ot the!e minifters • 
The molt remarkable of thefe the \ aica Navife, 

' # or 
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or gazetteer ; the Sevanah Navife, or hiftoriographer, 
and the Harcarah, a head fpy. It wafc their duty to 
commit to writing the principal events and occur- 
rences of each day, and to difpatch them on the 
fubfequent morning to the Emperor ; who, by this 
lingular inditiftion, was acquainted with every thing 
of note that happened in any part of the empire. 
Thefe difpatches, which were carried to Court by 
regular pods, were prefented by a Daroga to the 
Prince each day. 

By thefe provincial intelligences, which often de- 
feended to very minute particulars, the Emperor had 
it in his power to red rels grievances before the party 
had'time to date them. Some imperial manuscripts 
of Aurengzebe are dill preferved of hii owif diction 
and hand-writing. Though thefe officers, from the 
nature of their duty, were made independent of the 
g van decs who ruled in each province, even a fufpicion 
of their intimacy was fufficient to difmifs.them j be- 
ing deemed incompatible with the integrity of their 
intelligence. 


MANNERS 



MANNERS OF THE MUSSULMANS. 


Lucknow , 1798. 


The markers ’of Mufl'ulmans, trom their numbers, 
and from their influence on today, fince the con- 
queft, form an important part of the hiflory of Hin- 
doftan. By them almoft every department of go- ; 
vernment ha.sbeen conduced; the partiality of the 
conquerors for their countrymen, having committed 
to their management almoft: every branch of the ad- 
ininiftration. f Their tafte for fhow'and fpleiulour, as • 
magiftrates and governors of provinces, contributed 
indirectly to vhe profperity of the vanquiflied, and in 
fome meafure alleviated the fufferings of a dependent 

and oppreflfed people. t 

• # 

• • 

In the provinces of Bengal, aod Behar, the im- 
mense eftablifhment of 150,000 or 170,000 cavalry, 
offered employment to fnany of /he poorer claffes, 

who 
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who fubfifted by fumifhing them with food, clothing, 
and furniture ; while the civil eftabiilhment annexed 
to judges, colleftors of revenue and other officers, 
provided for perhaps an equal number of people, 
and diftributed among them with rapidity the far 
greater part* of the contributions levied in each pro- 
vince. 

The nephews of Aliverdi Khan, though only the 
deputies* of a viceroy, and Appointed at* a period 
when the country was harraiTed by a foreign enemy, 
lived with a fplendour more refembling fovereign 
princes, than pcrfons invefted with temporary and 
delegated power. Seyd Mahmed, the youngelt and 
lcaft afpiring, had, in the diflrict of Purneah, an 
dtabliflimcnt of 15,000 cavalry and i/Jantfy, befides 
a vail number of •elephants, camels, horfes and car- 
riages, with a large park of artillery. Ilis court, re- 
ceiving falaries, was numerous and fplendid, without 
reckoning a train of dependents who received 
monthly penfions, from one to five thoufand rupees. 
The feraglic, conlifted of five hundred women, be* 
fides eunuchs and other fervants. The jewels, table, 
and equipage, were all in a ftile of magnificence that 
ftems to vie with the fplendour of the Jewilh kings, 
in -the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, 
thofe iliuftrious Sovereigns of a great and indepen- 
dent nation: yet thir Seyd Mahmed , was only the 
deputy of a Soubadar over one diftrift, who himfelf 
was a fervant, paying tribute, and acknowledging 
fubjt&ion to the imperial Court. His eftabiilhment 

is 
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is particularifed, not on account of its fuperior cx- 
pence or magnificence, but becaufe it has been faitli- 
fully deferibed by a hittorian of rank and integrity, 
who enjoyed a confiderable office under hisadmi- 
niftration 

Ihe two other nephews of Aliveuli had much 
more confiderable appointments than the Governor 
of Purneah they lived in (till greater iplcmiour, 
and yet their courts were only images of tlie.gr.m- 
deur and wealth difplayed at that of Moorlhcd ab.nl. 
r lhis provincial capital contained, within the me- 
mory of perfons hill living, foinc of the riche It lub- 
je&s in the world. During the Mahrattu incurfmns, 
the houfe of Jugget Seet was plundered of two mil- 
lions and a half* fterling, in filver ; an accident wliich 
fo little affe&ed his credit, that'he Continued to grant 
hills of exchange at fight, and to a large amount, to 
government. When the enormities of Surajaii ul* 
Dowlah had rendered his government odjous, Meer 
Jaffier, aided by this banker’s wealth, which fecured 
him the patronage of the Eiyopg^s/afcendcd the 
throne. • The domeftics of. this Jaggct Sect, we are 
told, amounted to two thoufand perfons. 

• 

During 

* Golaia Hoffein Khan, vol. ift. p. 666. This prince, 
fays he, govemryi Purneah with fo much equity and attention 
to the fubje&s, that the noblcstand peafants fpoke of his admi- 
atftration with great applaufe; 
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Ouung their religious feftivals, the Muffulmatis 
i.iiplav their love of fliow in a reifiarkable manner : 
t^e'wnole river, upon certain occafions, for feveral 
miles, difplays one blaze of light ; their mofques are 
alfo illuminated, and their proceffions dazzle the eye 
with a profhfion of gilt and filvered work, and or- 
naments of artificial flowers. The mod pompous 
ceremonies in Europe make a very feeble imprellion 
upon thofe who have been fpe&ators of Mahornme- 
dan loldmnities. 

In the court of Aliverdi, this paflion for magni- 
ficence was tempered by a religious gravity, and au- 
derity.of manners, by which that prince was diltin- 
guilhed. A bigot to Shyifm, and folired by the 
narrow principles of that feci, he ffi<5wed*a marked 
averfion to wine, and illegitimate connections with 
the fex, He ufed to awake two hours before day- 
break, fays his hi dorian, and having performed the 
ufual ablutions, and prayers of divine precept, he re- 
peated other devotions by way of fupererogation. 
“ His hreakfaft, which'confifted of coffee, was finiffi- 
ed before feven, when ho gave audience in a public 
hall, andlieard petitions, for two hours.” He after- 
wards, with the great officers, or with his relations, 
converfed in a private apartment, fometimes upon 
bufinefs, but oftener upon cookery, generally “ or- 
dering fome new dffh, or giving fome particufar* di- 
rections for dreffing fuch as* were common.” • 


By 
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By noon dinner was over, and he retired to fleejf, 
£< when the ftojy tellers and bed watchmen attended 
and did their office In Afia, where noUor\e in a 
thoufand can read, and dill fewer have an inclination, 
a ftory teller becomes a very ufeful profeffion in the 
retinue of' a great man : but with ignorance there is 
genially a great want of curiofity, and thefe (lory 
tellers are employed not for inttruftion, but to lull 
their matters afleep. The bed-watchmen are em- 
ployed ia chaffing 03 rubbing the limbs, yhich, in a 
hot country, is found very refrdhing : both diefe of- 
fices are fometimes performed by women. 

A fhort repofe during the hotteft part of the day, 
is perhaps peceffitry in this climate j the greater part 
of the Europeans, and all the natives, indulge them- 
felves in a habit fo grateful to a relaxed frame.* The 
pious Aliverdi never exceeded one hour in this gra- 
tification, after which he performed his cuttomar^ 
noon prayers, and read a chapter of the Coran ; 
hafing refrefhed’ himfelf with a cooliilg draught of 
ice water f. * 

About one or two in the afternoon, audience was 
given to thofe learned and pious fages, 4>f whom a 

Mm " Tew* 

* ** Vide Mutakliarrcn, vol.g?. p. 

•f- lcc is prefer ved for, rr<’)tn«, *n<l for rooting' water in this 
country, by a procefs now almoft un'vrrf^lly k ! '0«n in Europe.* 
During the rains, Uhpitre s ih<| j I-cc of icc. ♦ 
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few have been introduced to your notice on a former 
occafion. By fome of them the Coran was read and 
explained for two hours, when the holy men retired, 
after obferving the fame routine of refpe&ful forma- 
lities by which they were introduced : by this you 
are not to underfland, that, like fervile courtiers, 
they paid their obeifance ; they were met at the en- 
trance with profound refpeft by the viceroy, and 
one of them placed on a mufnud direftly oppofitc to 
his own. , 

So incredible is the .power of cuftom, that even 
the decorous habits of Aliverdi Khan, could not 
conquer a pra&ice of introducing at ‘court a fet of 
butfoons and jefters, common in India *. After a 
lhort converfation on the news of the d$y, which 
w.ts fupported by the opulent merchants and others, 
th Je men were introduced, who bandied about a- 
mongft each other the coarfefl ribbaldry, and moll 
indelicate farcafms, to the great entertainment of the 
dignified perfons who were their hearers. Thefe 
jeftevs were qalled (Hedjra) hermaphrodites, and had 
, merited the appellation by means the moil unnatural, 
and for purpofes not to be" deferibed. 


The 

* 

* Tbefe are ordered to be kept L by the magiftrale, in the 
facred volumes : He ihall retain in his fervice a great num- 
ber ot buffoons, or parafites, jefters and dancers, and athletics ; 
and he (hall render ill his fervants contented i.nd grateful.’ 1 — 
Vide Gentoo Laws, p. u8. ( 
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The hour of fupper was about twilight, a flight 
repkft, which this prince partook with the princet 
fes, his relations, his daughters, and granddaughters. 
Thofe dancing women, who conftituted the great- 
eft part of their entertainment, and in whofe com- 
pany all his contemporaries fpent a la»ge portiyn of 
their 'time, were admitted at none of the avocations 
of Aliverdi Khan *. 

You nfuft not, however, conclude, that* the cor- 
recl and auftere manners of the viceroy guided the 
conduct of his dilfolute courtiers j or that ft rid vir- 
tue was maintained by thofe dignified ladies who 
made a part of his fociety. This whole family were, 
on the contrary, the foremoft in every feene of d/fli- 
pation. All his three daughters were notojious for 
their intrigues and gallantry.in a part of the world 
where women of rank live in the greatcfl privacy, or 
are fecluded from all mixed company. If they tray* 
v cl, it is in, a covered carriage, left they fhould be 
prophaned by the eyes of a ftranger. Such car- 
riages are deemed facred in every part (5f Iudia, nor 
are they interrupted by <|n enemy even in time of' 
war. 

* * # 

This cuftom, tftabliftied by the law of natibns, 
for the protedion of {he Tex, the profligate daughters 

of 

* Some part of the Seraglio, and even companies of dancing 
women, generally accompanied the Mahomnacdan princes 
wben.travelling, and frequently attended tbctp in a campaign. 
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of Alivcrdl availed themfelves of, to carry on their 
intrigues. In thefe vehicles, fecure»from interrup- 
tion, th£y were conveyed to the houfes of their gal- 
lants, or had them conveyed, in the guife of women, 
into the Ilaram. 

Suraja Dowlah, the fucceflor and grandfdh of 
Aliverdi, pradifed at the earlieft age, and often in 
the public view, all thofe debaucheries which are 
* known in Afia. By fuch condAd, joined to an in- 
folent behaviour to his officers, he effiedually alienated 
them from his fervice; and when his imprudence 
plunged him into a war with the Engliffi, a nume- 
rous party of them fought an opportunity of be- 
traying him. This they found at the ^memorable 
battle of JPlalfey, where the young viceroy’s power 
received a fhock, from .which it never recovered. 



AN ACCOUNT Ob' THE HISTORIAN GHOLAM IiQ'.SElN 
KHAN. 


CahutUi , Jim. 1 79S. 

In giving an-idea of the literature of Ind^a, l can- 
not omit mentioning Golam Jloffein Khan, the late 
author of a work, entitled heir Mutakharccn, or 
View of Modern Times. This work is regarded xu • 
claflical Perfian, in point of Rile ; and contains a 
civil hiftory of Hindoflan, from the death of Aureng- 
zebe to the year 1781. The biograplfical,anecdotts 
found in tMs work, concerning many ol our cuun* , 
trymen, who are dill living, 'renders it peculiarly in- 
terefting : the details of the Enghlli conejticlt^in ^In- 
dia, and his ftridures upon the Britilli govcrnm&it in 
that country, convey the ideas of a native, of high 
character,, ppon fubjeds of. the luff importance. 
This .work, though tranilated into fumething like 
Englifh, by. a renegado Frenchman, is but little# 
known even to Orientalifls, except by name. 


Thi* 
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# This Mogul nobleman was a partizan of the pre- 
fent Emperor during his fallen fortunes ; but like 
the greait Clarendon, lie delivers his fentiments with 
fpirit and impartiality ; and with a force, clearnefs, 
and fimplicity of ftile rarely to be found in Afiatic 
authors, and^which juftly entitle him to prehemi- 
nence among the hiftorians of his country. ‘The 
hiftory of his life, given by himfelf, is prefixed to his 
volumes ; fome particulars of it I fhall infert, for it 
mud be intereding to know the hidory of*an inde- 
pendenl native, wlio has dilplaycd fo much penetra- 
tion, fagacity, and- knowledge, refpecting the con- 
duct of the Englifh in the government of his coun- 
try. 

• 

Golam Hoflein Khan was born in Shsh-Jehan- 
abad in 1140 of the IJegira ; and being related by 
his mother to Aliverdi Khan, the future Nabob of 
JFengal, he repaired to that province with all his con- 
nections. “ boon after our arrival in Moorfhedabad, 
fays lie, fortune began to favour our family. Ali- 
verdi Khan was appointed governor of Patna, where 
sny father accorSp&nied him, and where our family 
have lived, to this day in aflluence, dignity, and 
fplendour 1 Tor the hollies we bought, and the lands 
* we acquired by purchafe; gift, or otherwife, during 
the adminidiation of Aliverdi, are to this day in our 
poffefiifcn. In the yeaj 1 188, I was indeed, unfor- 
tunately, to become fecurity, to a confideraJTe a- 
, mount, for a zemindar, who already owed me the 
highell obligations, and fro\n whom I little expe&ed 

fuch 
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fuch a return, and fo much perfidy as I met with! 

In confequence pf his mifconduft, I was called upon 
by the Englifh government to pay 6o*,ooo rupoes on 
his account, which was the fiiin for which I had be- 
come bound. This demand coming on me unex- 
pectedly, I was obliged to fell my jewels and plate, 
to the amount of 3 1 ,000 rupees, and to nlakc up 
the balance by borrowing it from the banker. In 
this way I faved myfelf from the fe verity with which 
I would *have been 'treated by the government to 
whom the money was due, and from the Hill more 
unfeeling rigor of the aumils, mwttfudies, and other 
revenue officers, who feemed to wait with a mali- 
cious eye for the lignal from government, to feize 
my whole properly. 1 was obliged to put into the 
banker’s iiands, as a fecurity lor the money I had 
borrowed, the poition ol lanij 1 poffiffied, and to en- 
deavour to procure lubliftence by fume other mcam. 
But I was unable to get any employment, notwitta— 
Handing all the filtered, and all the enquiiics which 
my friends made in my. behalf- At lad it plealed 
fortune to give me a friend in General Gpddart, a 
man of merit fo conlpicuou^ as to need no praile, 
and whofe kindnefs and genefofity to me/ as well as 
to many of my countrymen, entitle hiin«*o my lad- 
ing gratitude. Such a character is not often met 
with among the Englifh *in Hindodan. * 

“ JtlE was aiiout this time appointed refident at 
Chunarghur $ loon after wliich he came to Azim- 
abad, (Patna,) where hi made £ome day. Being 

* * an 
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an old acquaintance, I went to fee him. He had the 
kindnefs to enquire about my affair^, and he heard, 
with, cordial concern, the calamity which had befal- 
len them. “ I am truly forry, faid he. to hear what 
has happened ; but as I fee no likelihood of your 
gettipg employment here, you had better come along 
with me, and we fhall live upon what we can get.’’ 
I cheerfully accepted of the propofal, looking upon 
it as one of the fecret rcfourccs which Providence 
had kepfrin (lore for me. I accordingly £ot myi'elf 
ready,* and accompanied him to Chunar. But on 
General GoddarPs arrival there, he found that the 
fituation to which he was appointed, was, in point of 
emolument, much below what he hail reafon to cx* 
and indeed lcarcely fuflicient to (|efray Ins ne- 
ccflary expences. This circumftanc« difrbled him 
from aflifting me as , he wiflied ; but he committed 
to my care whatever concerned the revenue matters 

that town. He allotted alfo for my accommoda- 
tion an excellent houfe, which had been fitted up 
for hiinftlf; and lent his own boats to bring my wile 
and family.** When they arrived, he gave them a 
1 penfion of 300 rupees a month. Aftt?r behaving to 
me in this very handfome manner, it was natural in 
him to rt^eive my vifits with that particular dillinc- 
tioh* which he flic wed riie. 

“ I have already obferved, that General GoddarPs 
income at Chunar, was much below his expendi- 
ture : in confequencc of this, he now,, determined to 
reiinquilh his fixation, ahd get permiflion to enter 
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into the fervice of Azof ud Dowlah, having heard that 
that prince, difiatisfied with his old troops, had dif- 
miffed them, and intended to raife a new aYnry, the 
difcipline of which he wifhed to commit to the charge 
of an Englifh officer of rank. My friend conceived 
that fuch an employment would be more fnittvble to 
his turn of mind, than the ilation he held at Chu- 
nar; and that it would likewife prove more profita- 
ble both to Jiimfelf and me. But as he had no ac- 
quaintance with Mr Uriftow, who was ihtn minifter * 
tit Lucknow, he did nor think it proper to make 
any perfonal application to him on the fubjett. On 
his afking my opinion of the matter, I propofed that 
he fliould give me a letter to another Engiifhman, a 
friend of Mr Briftow’s, to vyhom, by that meanS, I 
fhould flhd d ready introduction ; and thereby be 
able to found him in regard to the objett in view, 
without mentioning his name. Of this he approved ; 
and giving to me the letter to the gentleman 3c— 
JLueknow, he wifhed me a fucccfsful journey.” 


After, however, obtaining thj con hint of Mr 
Briftow to tins meafure, 3II tffe views of the Oeneraf « 
and Golam were defeated, by the appointment of 
Mr Middleton as resident in the room of fllr Briftow. ^ 
Though this was an intimate acquaintance of the 
General, from who[e friendfhip he expected much, 
he totally di&pproved of the nneafure. On the fai- 
lure of this fcheme, and the appointment ot General 
Goddart to join the army in the Deccan, all con- • 
neftion between him and our author was broken off. . 

N n * 9 *At 
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At a more early period of his life, he had been cm* 
ployed in the courts of Aliverdi Kha*i, and that of 
his nephews, in confequential fituations ; and after 
having received various difappointments and reverfes 
of fortune, he fettled at lad at Patna, where, on a 
fum ojF money deft by his friends, he was enabled to 
fupport his family comfortably. It was there*alfo, 
that during a period of quiet and retirement, he tells 
u$ he compofed the Seir Mutakhareen. .In the fame 
city, in the earlier part of his life, he witfleffed the 
maffacre of the Englifh, a cruelty which he repro- 
bated, but which he could not prevent. He con- 
ferred, however, fome obligations on Jdr Fullarton, 
the only perfon who efcaped from that bloody ca- 
fadrophe. 

The military and oivil tranfa&ions of his time, 
which occupy the mod confiderable part of thefe vo- 
-tpmes, have not precluded the author inferting large 
biographical anecdotes, which impart greater variety 
and intered to his work. He has fpoken frequently 
of the ctora&er of authors, and difeufled the merits 
'ot their writings ; in this,, however, Wcandpur and 
benevolence of mind, Appear to f$r greater advantage 
than .his literary attainments. From* the prailes 
‘ whiin he beftowson the contemptible reveries ot 
fanatics, wt can draw no favourable opinion of Mo- 
gul literature at this period ; nor does it appear "that 
in any fera of the Empire, they ever* rofe above the 
► humbled mediocrity. 


When 
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Mhen travelling in purfuit of bufmefs, he fre- 
quently ftepped afide to vifit what he terms the a- 
bodes of learned men ; and as often *as he Ipeaks of 
charader, it is generally from perfonal observation 
and acquaintance. In his journey from Chunar to 
Lucknow, mentioned above, he wejit by way of 
Juanpore, and flopped there for fome days; becaufc, 
to ufe his own Words, * he underllood it was be- 
come the rjelidence of the illullrious and venerable 
Sad Matimed Afkh^lIy/ > of whom he had heard lb • 
much. “ I font to defire leave to pay him a rcfpcdful 
vilit. Being admitted to his piHlnce, I fpent two 
hours with him. His convcrfation delighted me, 
even beyond what 1 expected: it v. as replete with 
the many excellencies for which he was celebrated ; 
and l toflk irfy leave of him fully fatisficd, # that fame 
in her encomiums had fallen dhort ot what I had feeti 
and heard. To this day I remember his venerable 
ufped, and enchanting converlation ; and they hay*^ 
made fuch.an impreflion on my mind, that I muft 
fufpend the narrative of my own actions, to give the 
reader a glimpfe of the talents and' virtues which 
adorned that diftinguifhed man. 

<€ He was of a family of Seids, that ranked Tor 
many ages amongft the moll rcfpedable of tnaf fed, 
in the city of Juanppre:” 

• l 

* • 

This Seid of virtuous difpofition, and fine genius, 
wrote a book of practical morality, all the rules o£ 
which he extracted from his o^n pradice ; fo that. 

' - this 
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tlus book was a commentary on his life. Very dif- 
ferent this from the generality of moralifts, whofe 
principles and practice are completely at variance ; 
who preach up the utility of moral conduct, yet lead 
a life of fin. 

% ' 

“ HisTpeech was fuch, that it feemed to flow from 
the fountain of wifdom ; and his advices and coun- 
fcls were fo many remedies agaiuft ficknds and for- 
*row of heart. 

“ He poflelTed a tery cxtenfive knowledge, graced' 
with fo much modcHy, that he inftruded all who 
converfed with him, without making them feel their 
own* inferiority. He lived upon a frnaH income, 

without a wilh to increafe it, 

# 

• 

“ lr is true, he was not regularly initiated in the 
. fcaences; but the richnefs of his mind, and the 
ftrength of his judgement, amply fupplied that want. 
By the force of his own genius, he had become a re- 
pofitory of .all *thc arts and fciences, pra&ical as well 
t as abftraft. No wonder then, that his houfe was re~ 
forted to by all the learned perfons of that city and 
neighbourhood, and by numbers who travelled thi- 
ther from diftant countries, being learned themfelves, 

' or polfefling a love of knowledge 

natural turn of his mind was to candour 
and modefly ; fo that he was as forward 1 to acknow- 
ledge the merit of others, as he was ftudious to con* 

ceal 
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ccal his own; He gave his time to reading lefhircs, 
which is the nolsleft of all occupations; the nobleft 
and mod pleafing tiring of all being to biing to light 
the treafures of hidden knowledge. Whenever any 
one in his prefence introduced a difeourfe in difpraife 
of a man’s chara&er, either dirally or indirectly, he 
had too much politenefs to flop and reprimand him ; 
but he would with great add refs, and peculiar felici- 
ty, turn the . difeourfe to another iubjctl, without 
giving the'fpeaker the fmalleft offence. Tim vene- 
rable man died at the age of feventv.” 

In this ftraio does this amiable writer criticife hi:, 
contemporary authors ; men far interior to himfcll, 
either in judgement, knowledge ot the world, *01 
even literature/ Perhaps, it may be owing to this 
candour, and mildnefs of difpofition, that he has 
treated fome parts of the mifeonduft of the Engliffi, 
as magiftrates, with fo lenient a hand. He deems 
their conduft nteritorious upon the whole, and then 
government advantageous; though the Mahomme- 
dans of rank, whom it has difplac^d from all the 
more lucrative official fituations, are perhaps the on- 
ly clafs of men whole circumflances it has injured. 

One difadvantage arifing from our fituation in 
India, he has feen, and laments, v;hich arifes, from 
the temporary refidencc of individuals in the coun- 
try ; and the proportionally fmall intereft they can 
feel in its welfare. Men*, he obferves, who leave 

their native country with the foie view., of acquiring 

an 
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an independency, and then to return to it, can have 
little inducement to confer upon their temporary re- 
fidcnbe* any permanent improvements. The meri- 
torious bufmefs of planting topes, digging wells, 
making roads, and various employments fuitable for 
the wealthy part of a community, individuals will 
fddom undertake in a country which they hope foon 
to leave. As the Europeans, according to our fyf- 
tem, have not been allowed to colonize in India, 
there can'be no doubt of the judice of Oolam Ilof- 
fe in’s remarks on this particular. 

t 

Of injuftice and corruption, as judges, he entirely 
acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppref- 
fioli, as rulers, he brings not the flighted imputa- 
tion : from his intimate acquaintance with this Tub- 
jeft, and his bias, if he* felt any, being wholly againd 
us, we may applaud our countrymen for having cb- 
■gained this honourable teftimony of their character. 
From want. of knowledge in the language, which 
frequently has happened to the junior fervants, he 
does accufe thern of fotnetimes differing themfelves 
'to be impofed on by then; bannians and fircars ; nor 
does he cdhceal that injuftice is fometimes committed 
tK/ouph Tfteir interference. Perfian Writings, and 
boots, are not committed to the }>refs and diflemi- 
nated by publication as in Europe. This author’s 
manuscripts, for marty years, were handed ibout 
privately among the natives : he could therefore 
have no fear of giving qffence to the Engliih by 
what he brought forward. This is indeed apparent 
1 4 from 
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from many ftri&ures he has written abundantly fe- 
vere •, nor does there feem any intention to pleafe by 
flattery in a work, that was never fitbmittcd to the 
perufat of the Englilh : the praifes of General God- 
dart, and of many other individuals to be found in 
thefe volumes, are no exception to this,remaik, fmcc 
they Jtre evidently the elfufions of fmcerity ahd gra- 
titude ; and lome of them* as that of Mr Fullarton, 
were written long after the parties concerned had 
[eft the country. Without having any knowledge ot 1 
civil liberty in the abflraef, this author poflclled th(. 
lulled enjoyment of it ; and from this circuniltancc 
his tcllimony has become of fo great importance. 



OF THE AYEEN ACBERY 


A Statistical Account of Hindostan during the Reign of Acber „ 


Caunpore , Jan. 1799. 


This voluminous worl^ is the produ&ion of the cele- 
brated Vjzier of Acber, Abulfazel, a minifter equal- 
ly renowned for his talents and integrity : he ferved 
Jhis mafter with fidelity till the forty-feventh year of 
•bis reign ; 'at which period he was murdered by 
%me banditti on his return from the Deccam There 
are few countries, even the moft civilized, who are 
ill poffefliGfr of fo great a (hare of authentic informa- 
tion regarding their own internal policy, as this book 
contains. 'Of its eftimation among the natives we 
have ample proof in the writings of Mahomed’ She- 
reeff Motamed Khan, who publifhed about fifteen 
years after the death of Acber, the following cha- 
ratter of Abulfazd’s hiftory. 


“ To 
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“ To the learned it^Pwell known that Alamy 
Sheikh Abulfasjel, by the command of the Emperor 
Jillaleddeen Mahommed Acber, wrotfi the hHlory of 
that Monarch, from the commencement of his reign, 
till the time of his own death, and which he entitled 
Acber nameh. It is compofed of three, volumes,: the 
firft T:onfi(ts of a fummary account of the Emperor’s 
anceflors ; the fecond volume contains the occur- 
rences of Acbcr’s reign, from his accellion to the 
throne, down to the 47th year, that in which the ’ 
author died ; the third contains the Emperor’s in. 
flitutes, which is entitled the Ayccn Acbery.” This 
lad volume has lately been tranllatcd from the ori- 
ginal Perfian by Mr Gladwin, and is divided into 
three parts,, containing the Emperor’s regulations /or 
every department of government ; a hiltorical and 
geographical description ot jhe twelve viccroyalties 
of Hindoltan ; and the work clofes with a lull ac- 
count of the religion of thc Hindoos, their writings, 
and the feds into which they are divided. 

As a fpecirfren of the manner in which f the hilUl 
rical part of this volume is i&ecfttld by the auth^j 
iris account of the Soubah of Agra is {elected : it 
contained th^ capital of the etdpire, andjhe place «of 
the author’s nativity. 

. ‘V It i§ fituated in the fecopd climate : in* length 
from Gatim*po,or, which bounds it on the fid« of Al- 
lahabad, to Pulwul, which bounds it on the fide of 
Delhi: it meafures 175* cofs (3^0 miles), and its 
0 0 * * breadth 
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breadth is from KinougeW Chundery, in Malwah. 
It is bounded on the eaft by Gatitnpoor ; on the 
weft byTuhvul ; on the north by the river Ganges ; 
and on the fouth by Chundery. 

4< Jn this fioubah are many rivers; the chief of 
which are the Jown, (Jumna,) and the Chufhbul. 
A great many fituations iri the fouthern mountains, 
parts of this Soubah, are remarkably .pleafant and 
healthy, • Agriculture is here ?n perfection'; there is 
abundance of flpwers, and fweet-lcented oils ; and 
very excellent belle leaf. They have melons and 
grapes, as fine as are produced in Iran and Turan. 

** Agra is a large city, the air of which is efteem* 
ed very, healthy. The river Jown runs through it 
for five cofs ; and on both fides are delightful 
houfes, inhabited by people of all nations, and where 
are difplayed the productions of every climate His 
Majefty has erected a fort of red ftone t ; the like of 

i hich no traveller has ever beheld *. It contains a- 
[tie fivejiurtdred ftone buildings of furprifing con- 
tagion, in the !Ben^al, Gujerat, and oth^r ftiles; 
and the artificers have k decorated them with beautiful 
paintings.^ At the eaftern gate, are casved in ftone, 
twft elephants, with their riders, ©f excellent work* 
manfhip 


* Stilt in repair, and at prefpt garrifoned by Dowlet Row 
Scindia's treops, unt^cr M.JPerron. 
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“ In former times, A^l was a village dependent* 
on Byaneh, whpre Sultan Jecunder Lowdy kept his 
court. Here his Majefty has founded a 1110ft mag- 
nificent city. On the oppofite fide of the river is 
the Charbagh, (four gardens,) a monument of the 
magnificence of the inhabitant of paradife \ The 
author of this book was bom on that fide of tfie ri- 
ver ; and there are the tombs of his anceftors, toge- 
ther with that of his elder brother Sheikh Fizu, and 
many other eminent perfons are alfo interrc,d there. 

“ Near the city of Agra, upen the banks of the 
river Jown, in a village called Rungleh, is a famous 
place of Hindoo worfhip. 

i * 

“ Fu^teh^poor was formerly dependent on Bya- 
neh, and then called Suckery. Upon Agrad)eing 
made the feat of government, it alfo became a city : 
it is fituated at the diftance twelve cofs from tbp 
city of Agra. It has a ftone fort, containing magni- 
► ficent buildings, and over one of the gates are two 
aftonifliing elephants carved in ftone.. Ihe royat’l 
palace, and the houfes of the Aobilify, are built upof| 
the mountain, but the plain s»are alfo deeprated with 
many buildings and gardens. ‘ His Majefty has cabl- 
ed to be ere&ed 6 n the top of the mourftaia,* a « 
mofque, a college, and a moriaftery, /or SofFecs, 
which are the admiration of travellers* Adjoin- 

. • ing 


9 

* Humayun, the king’s father. 
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ing to the city is a lake, extending twelve cofs, 

and upon the edge of it his Majefty has built an 
amphitheatre with high minarets. The amphi- 
theatre is uled for the game of Chowgong ; and 
here are alfo exhibited the elephant fights. In this 
neighbourhood is a quarry of red (lone, out of which 
they cut Hubs and pillars of any dimenfions. 

cc In Agra they manufacture blankets, and fine 
r (tuffs ; jmd here are affembled artificers of hvery de- 
nomination. 

“ Bvaneh in former times was a capital city. 

It has a large fort containing many fubterraneous ca- 

verfts, where there are now found warlike inftru- 
« 

ments, aiyl kitchen utenfils ; and here h a tfery high 
tower* The mangos of this place are excellent ; 
and fomc of them weigh above two pounds. This 
- town is famous for very white fugar : here is a well, 
with the water of which they knead the fugar into a 
paftc like Hour, and form it into cakes, which they 
£all Gundorch, jind it rs carried to great diftances 
as a rarity ; for it cannot be made with any other 
water. The indigo of /his place is very fine, felling 
frefm ten fixteen rupees per maund.* Excellent 
’heniW, of a high colour, 'is alfo to be procured here. 
This town is the burial place of many iliuftrious 
men. Toodeh Sheen* is a place at thq dillanct ol 
three ccfie, where is a cave full of water, w r hofe depth 
.is unfathomable. Mines of copper, and torquoifes 
, have been found h$rc ; but they will not defray the 

expence 
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expence of being worked. Mehterah is a city upon 
the banks of tho river Jown, where are many ido- 
latrous temples, to which the Hindoos refort. * * 

“ Calpee is alfo a city on the banks of the Jown, 
and where are the tombs of many great perfonages. 
Very good fugar is to be procured here. At the 
time that the Shcrkian dynftfly Hr ft iftabiifhed them- 
felvcs, the princes of Calpee were tributary to Del- 
hi. WheA Kudder Khan, who governed here, re- 
belled, Sultan IIow filing came from Malwah, re- 
ceived his fubmiflion, and then reinflated him in his 
government. .Sultan Mahmood, of the Sherkian 
dynaffy, took it from Nuffer Khan, the fon of Kud- 
der Khan. 

44 Kinouof. was in ancient times the capital city 
of Ilindoflan *. 

<c Gualioji is a famous fort, in which there arc 
many (lately buildings ; and there is a flonc elephant 
over the gate. The air and water this place are 
both eft cemed* good. It ha£ afvvays been celebrated 
for fine fingers and beautiful wqmcn. 

<c Allorh has eon fide ruble . manufactuics of 
woollen carpets, and.glafs. At Betral are feveral 

copper 


* The ruins s"re Till extant ^itnd over » frac* of 

C ftecn miles. 
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copper mines fo profitable, that out of a maunde of 
ore, they extraft thirty-five feers of ngietal. Here has 
alfo been difcovered a filver mine* but it is not worth 
working. 

“ Near ,t.he mountains of Narnole, is a well 
which the Hindoos worlhip : Rnd when the Title A- 
mavus * happens upon a Friday, the' water flows 
over at fun rife. 

i ( 

“ There are alfo copper mines at Singonoh Da- 
dypoor, and at Kotepotely : and at the town of Kan- 
wery are many cold and hot fprings. 

;c This Soubah contains thirteen fircars, fubdivid- 
ed into jwo hundred and three pergumudis. The 
meafured lands are tv/o crore feventy. eight lacks of 
biggahs, and eighteen bifwahs. The amount of re- 
venue is fixty-four crore, fixty-two lacks, fifty thou- 
land, three hundred and four dams; or in Sicca ru- 
pees, 16,156,257; of which there are of Seyurgal, 
one crore, twenty. one lacks, five thoufand, feven 
hundred and tkree clams; Sicca rupees 255,392. 
This Subah furniflies *5 0,600 cavalry; 577>570 in- 
fantry, awl-221 elephants,” 

U 


* The laft divition of the month correfp&nding to the thir- 
teenth day ; this fpace corrcfppnds with twelves degrees of the 
moon’s progrefs. 
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I r may be obferved of this account, that fome ar- 
ticles exceed, while others fall fhort of the contri- 
butions levied on the reft of the empire. Six lum- 
dred thoufand troops, allowing an equal number for 
the other eleven Soubahs, would bring the imperial 
army to feven millions two hundred thoufand men ; 
while we find by the fame author that its aChral 
amount did not reach five bullions. 

If the military contribution levied on the' S^uban 
of Agra, exceeds that of the other portions of the 
empire, the money afleffment falls much below it, 
though wc fhould have cxpe&ed a different rcfult, 
fince wealth naturally flows to the feat of government. 
The fum afforded by this province is only two mil- 
lions of oar mbney, which gives for the twelve Sou- 
bahs, an afleflmcnt of twenty-four millions. We 
find, however, that the ufual revenue, during the 
reign of Acber, amounted to thirty-fix millions ftej-! 
ling ; a fum jnoderatc, when compared to the extent 
and population of the Mogul empire. 

The revenue here given in the grofs, is detailed 
in an after part of the wor\, entitled Tuckfcem 
Jumma, (afluffment of land,; where ihe-tfctol/um is 
diftributed among" each feparate mahl, and diftrict of 
the country. 

* 1 * 

As yearly a third part of the Mogul Empife is at 
prefent unde? the protection of the Britifh govern- 
ment, it cannot fail to ftrike the Englifh reader that 
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a vaft faving of hands is afforded to agriculture and 
manufactures by the introduction pf European cli- 
fcipKnt amoAg the native troops, and the confe- 
quent reduction of their number. On the lame 
icale w;th the Mogul eltablifhment, our army in In- 
dia fhould amount to two millions ; but a more cor- 
rect difcipline has enabled us to execute tht fame 
fervice, and in a much more effectual manner, by a 
twentieth part of the number of men. This, how- 
ever, is .by no means the only immediate advantage 
rcfultmg from European conquefts in India. War is 
a much more rate occurrence now than formerly : 
when it does happen, it is carried on to a conclufion 
in Ids time, and with more humanity ; while the 
grand purpofe of an army, the protection of life and 
property, is lecured in a degree fup&rior -beyond alt 
companion. When ;he Englidi ;irmy firft entered 
the province of Behar, again!! the prefent Emperor, 
•we have the teftimony^of a native author of high 
conllderation, u that they hardly injured a blade of 
ends * and if, in fubfequent times, they have 
been guilty of irregularities, thefe will bear no com- 
. parifon with tftd evfts invariably attendant on the 
prefence ©f a native army. 


or 


"■ .^oum npucm tvnan, in ins pen iuuuxuarecn. 



OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS AS PRACTISED AMONG 
THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


Caunporc , Jan* 1798. 


Three caufcs have been affigned lor the fmall pro- 
grefs made by the Oriental nations in the arts ; the 
tyranny of their defpotic governments ; the ener- 
vating heat of the climate ; and their attachment to 
ancient ufages. By a refle&ing mind, however, thefe 
will be found eafily reducible to the fecond ; for if 
the energies of body and mind are injured by the ef- 
fects of climate, defpotifm, vihe llfoft fimple of alj 
forms of government, will ohconfequenc^ arile; and 
cuftom will, become naturally a guide^shen the 
powers of intellect ’are weak. 

• The pj*efent flate of almoft all the arts, compared 
with the ancient monuments of them whicfy /till re- 
main, demonltrates ’that they have long continued 
ftationary, and offers a Itrong preemption that they 
Pp J never* 



-carried to a very liicj|c^gTee or per- 
^mmatetj^’the art;|oi r ^^eriiment has 
always k eei L|Sk leafl: jferfeft of anyj as acjtninifter- 
;&i by the Indian princes, it has irever afforded a 
’ jjeady encouragei^ent to the fci$|bes, nor any ade- 
|giiatc rewards |d^theb|Jpeffors. Educated in the 
|j|pth Snd igj$<JnIu:e of a feraglio, the fovereigas of 
yndia could not appreciate,^ their fubjeclsif&alities 
flf which they were dellituic thcmfelves : they were 
l&ccultomed to pay their arlifts by the day, dike thl| 
pieaneft* mechanic ; and their icholars, if they had 
fany, were fullered ,, to live and die in the fame mife- 
< rable obfeurity, as if they had handled the fpadc cr 
'•the plough. If ever their pleafurts alfumcd a more 
^inanly complexion, Hill it was only one,, trade that 
? Jhey encouraged : war was their proidlion, jmd pro- 
-perly tfacir plunder, 

W hat is faid, by a gp&obfervcr, of the fiats of 
painting among the Hindi-fe^ is applicable in a great 
mcafurc to the other arts ; they arc conduced by no 
fcientific principles ; and the effect produced, is the 
refult of patient cxa&ncfc, or a happy knack, rather 
than of a well conceived tlcfign. u La peinture che/. 
lss Indices eft, tt fera toujours dans l’enfance : ils 
trot: vent admirable un tableau charge de rouge et de 
feleu, et dont les pcifonnages font vetus d’or. Ils 
^entendent .point le clair obfcur, narrondilfentya# 
jltak ks objets, et ne l'uvent pas les mettre en per- 

fpective , 





font qu^d 


|.-lNI)lA«VRfiC|E ATlOm ; 



anted cloths are more lnueDtap 
's»JBR tfe goodnefs J|| 


Pf.rha^s' the 

to the brilliancy .. . 

the water, than anylnWPfhe S^|>rthar.ad 
ratioa^lh which they have been \ie\ved. It mviffi 
be acknowledged, that fnmc of our l-.uiopeun nat 
Jtalifts have -found excellent draft finen among the l). 
Ives, who have executed drawings of many fp 
mens of natural hiftory, with much «-*atncfs am! a^ 
curacy. The laboiious cx.klnt'fs with which they 
imitate every feather of a bird, or the 1. uall.fl /' iorc ?* 
on the leaf of a plant, renders them valuable afliltants 

in this department ; bub&rUrei t * 1,in ^‘ IS ^ an 
not advance ’one ftep : #>« r bird u to he, pLcod oi^ 
a rock, or upoa the brtStefe of a tree, the draltfman 
is at a (land ; the objc-cUfet before lnm J 

imagination can ftipi»4^0P"”lb k cn l >u,rc 3 ^ i 
the Hindoos, laboms under ,i^ fame_ imperleclion^ 
with painting : the numberkfs ftutucs -hiclnve^ 
in their temples, arc Fod^efij^, 
cu*d,- nor do th-.. i , -mhifij 

. *Wd with a nic e lav - ■ £ ^mns tf* 

tQ&t thaa.the.fculpturc oUr.d. t, ■, , j, 

pillars which adorn their -mimcine pag« , * s 

L,e W any fiwl “ ^SSS 

themfclvcs, aic fuhjeetcd m t, . , 


r©xr. 9i, 

Voyigcs ds Serial a.* — ’ * ^ ^ 
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"Jbo celebrated ,maufoleum at Agra,, commonly cal- 
led the Tage Mahl, which hasmfo >$fteii been de- 
ferred by tra^elle^s, has little to boaft of, either in 
firaplicity or elegance of defign. The immenfity of 
its fize, its codiy, ornaments, and the minute exaft- 
nefs o^ its decorations, in particular parts, are worthy 
.of notice ; but they afford much ftronger proeffs of 
the wealth and magnificence of Shah Jehan, that! 
tile corre&nefs of his tafle. In China, JEgypt, and 
India, whare a numerous population, plenty of pro- 
vifions, ’and defpotic power, in the hands of a fingle 
perfon, have enabled the monarchs to execute works, 
in extent, far more vaft than thofe in Europe, that 
circumftance, however, cannot edabjidt their claim 
to equal proficiency in the arts, nor to the fame (kill 
in the principles of fcience. 0 " 

• O 

If we are to judge merely from the number of in- 
dru meats, and the frequency with which they ap- 
ply them, the Hindoos might be regarded as confi- 
derable proficients in mufic, yet has the tedirQ^ay 4 
of all ftrajagets ^eemed it equally imperfeft as the 
<ether apts. Their*wSrlike indruments are rude, 
noify, and ‘inartificial : u and in the temples, thofe 
eroploye&lf^fethe purpofes of religion, *re managed 
Apparently orTthe fame principle ; for, in their idea, 
the mod pleafant and harifionious, is that which 
^ makes (he louded*noif& In this country, mufic^ Or 
jrftther Roife, is a neceffary adjunct of wealth and 
.dignity : the beating of the N&gari (great drunf) is 
t the emblem of fovejeign power ; and the various de- 
‘ * legations 
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legations of it are typified by fome particular inftru- 
inents. The different clafles of jugglers, and parti- 
cularly thofe who* charm ferpents, make ufe'ofan 
inftrument which they call magondt ; by the found ’ 
of which they not only make them dance, but charm 1 
them out of the houfes, put them int$) bafkets, and 
carry 0 them about as an exhibition to am’ufe the , 
people. It is generally the fame clafs of ftrollers 
who perform, feats of dexterity and legerdemain, in 
order to c’olleft monty from the crowds who follow’ 
them ; and it mud be allowed, tljat iri thefe feats 
the Hindoos excel all mankind. 

Tiie Hindoo liwdcfmen of all deferiptions, are 
charaderifed by the Jimplicity of their tools, the 
fnrallnefs ,, of eheir number, and by the wjint of all 
complex machinery. In tl\e manufaclurc of fine 
muflin, in which they excel all the world, the 
wheel, the reel, and the loom, are of a fimpie and 
aitlefs flrufture, yet the work produced cannot be 
- cqn^Jcd by European machinery, aided by every ef- 
fort of ingenuity and (kill. • 1 his^Jioivever, E per- 
haps the only manufacture in winch the fuperior art 
and capital of Europeans has hot yet cnabfcdthcm to 
furpafs them teachers; for in the c<w*Gn price ^ 
goods, all the variety and elegance of pattern is or 
Britifh errigin. 

Tux articles fumilhed by the black fmitly f.Wcr 
and 1 gold l'miths, cannot be compared culler m 

ilrcngth or elegance with the productions ct £u- 
b 0 ■ > rope. 
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rope, though they furprife by the inefficiency of the 
tools by which they are fabricated. *The brazier and 
blackfmith generally carry abo'Cit with them their 
fcanty (lock of implements, confiding of little more 
than a hammer, a file, anfl pair of tongs, with a bel- 
lows*: the foi^ge is foon conftru&ed, the anvil being 
frequently a done ; and when the work is finidied, 
they pack up their utenfifs, and fet out in qued of a 
^ new employer. The carpenter has fcldom any in- 
ftnimej»t*hcyoncl the faw, the hammer, the chifel, 
and an ill contiivcd adze : the ground is his bench, 
and his foot holds the wood ; but the work which 
occupies him a month woirld be completed by our 
woikmcn in three or four clays. 

lN # all*the more laborious profeffions, tlie want ol 
proper implements ami machinery is dill more len- 
fibly felt : the thrafhing and grinding of corn are 
tedious and fevere proedfes in rural labour, which 
the Hindoo jngenuity has made no cffeftual dfort tc 
fhorten or facilitate. A water mill, or fleam*e?f?ffte 
guided by a fingk^perjbn, performs in one day, mori 
than tlfe labour of an hundred women, at the hand 
mill : ^jjd it is probable that thu invention of ma- 
t ctinery n^Jibridged the tedious labour of [pinning 

cotton to lefs than a fiftieth part. 

• • 

In naval architecture, as a fcience, rhfc Orientals 
were totally deficient on the firft arrival of* Euro- 
pcan,s; in its pra&ice as art, they were flow and 
avkvahl. # TJiis 'employment requiring the tmited 
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application of {kill and machinery, and hard labour, 
the work of a {ingle carpenter is equal to that of ten 
natives; his wages, .however, are hjfc.fhc fanfe pro- 
portion, and {hip building is nearly otequal expence 
whether executed by European or native labour. 
The bufmefs of {hip-building affords a typpy illujlra- 
t'on of the mutual benefit derived from their inter- 
courfe by thefe two races of men. European capi- 
tal and {kill, has enabled the Hindoos to build many, 
of the bed ‘fhips that navigate the lea, who formerly 
could execute nothing fuperior to thq wretched craft 
that had for twenty centuries plied dpon the Ganges. 
The warm climate of India would have rendered the 
knowledge of Europeans ufclefs and inefficient, un- 
lifs they had been lupplied with operative hands ha- 
bituated to <thefe tropical regions. 

# # 

The different occupations of tanners, leather fel- 
lers, and {hoemakers, equally demonftrale the imper- i 
ffefion of tbtf Indian artiib, and the benefit they 
Jiavj^j^ccived from their intercourfe with Euiopc. 
Formerly riiefe tiadefmen were treated is die vilcft 
and moft.wortftlels of human beings: they tad no 
implements, but their luff and^their knife ; nrj pro- 
vifion of leather, or flock of goods: 
cd a pair of {hoes, had to pay the price in advance to 
the tradefman, who bought the animal whofe it e 
was«to*furnifl\the material. So ill conduct, was 
the whoje procefc, that in a lew days he prepare t ic 
leather, and delivered the {hoes. I heir woi ing m 

'leather, and eating of flefh, has, ip the eyes o t e 
9 ° • * Hin* 
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Hindoos, caft a degree of infamy upon their caft 
which no effort of Europeans can remove : they are 
flill ranked among the moll degraded of men ; and 
dwell in huts feparate from the towns and villages ; 
but new proceffes in tanning have been introduced, 
and flioes are«manufa£turcd by them nearly equal to 
thofe imported from Europe, and at one third of the 
price. The countenance* of Europeans being with- 
held by no prejudice againft their profeflion, it is pof- 
fible that their humiliating condition his been in 
fome degree Coffined of its rigour. 

The watering of land in a hot climate, is an ope- 
ration equally neceflary, as it is laborious and fa- 
tiguing : in no part of India is this* work much 
abridged by machinery ; in many p'hrts It is drawn 
from wells by the ftrength of cattle ; in others it is 
lifted from refervoirs by human labour, by the molt 
inartificial method. A common balket, made water- 
tight with a fort of pitch, is attached to a rope, and 
fwung by two men, one -on each fide, holdipgtthe* 
rope ; in»one part^of the circumference it Mefcribcs 
it is filkd with water, wlyeh is emptied as it afeends 
to a hteh<ft elevation^* This is far more laborious' 
"ihd le2Nffij&ual than the water wheels of the Chi- , 
nefe ; which, awkwardly as they are conftru&ed, 
raife many # tun$ of water in Vhe; fpace of a fbw hours. 
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iHE STATE OF MARRIED WOMEN AMONG TJ*r. 
kAHOMMEDANS. 


CaunporCy 1798 * 


Of this important part of domeftic economy among 
Afiatics, Europeans are, notyithllandirtg all that lus 
been written upon the fubjeft, Worfe informed than of 
any other. The very name of the apartments deltin- 
ed for the refidence of married women, Haram, (for- 
bidden), implies the exdufion of all dangers, par- 
ticularly* males, from thefe abodes. ’Oijr mcdica 
gentlemen, (and even with them the occurrence is. 
very -rare), are the only peil^ns ever fviSei ' t0 ap- 
proach the •dwelling ot a married notM** rate 
when in cafe of any dangAou* illnefsTphyftciaft if 
applied to, he is only permitted to approach the door 
of (he apartment, which is atovrfed with ffawi 
and there he mull prefcribe without feeing Jier, ac- 
cording to the replies hq receives to his enquiries re- # 
bring to her complaint. Hence the vanou* reb- 

6 A „ * * tlOB* 
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tions, regarding the* privileges, cuftoms, and em* 
ployment of-Afiatic females, are generally the off- 
fpring of the ifarrator’s vanity, and may be regarded 
as deftitute of truth and accuracy, fince the writers 
enjoyed no opportunity of better information. Ot 
the general fa£t, only, the feclufion of all females of 
# rank, £n European can decide ; and when he tirges 
the advantages of a freer* intercourle on the female 
chara&er, he can fpeak on no fubjedt oi\ which he is 
•lefs likely, to perfuade. To a ‘Mufluhnan,* our no- 
tions .residing the treatment of females, always ap- 
pear abfurd, and ridiculous ; and he fddom feems 
more fatisfied with his wiidom, than when he expa- 
tiates on the bad confequcnces which are fometiincs 
the»refult of them. 

It was* in a converfation on this^ fubjedl, with a 
learned Muflulman, who lately vifited England, that 
\v£ are indebted for u A Vindication of the Liber- 
ties of Afiatic Women,” written in Perfian by Abu 
Taleb Khan/ a native of Lucknow, in the province i 
of Owde. # This paper, the produdlion of a» learned 
Afiatic, upon thisTffcertdting fubjedl, has be^n tran- 
flated, and preferved in«the Afiatic Annual Regjfter, 
at, a mSt^^uthentic aocument, ’than perhaps the 
public are j^rin pofleffion of, relating to the married 
ftate of the Qrientalifts. 

« 4 Oijf b day, fays Abul Taleb, in 3 certain ^com- 
pany, the converfation turned • upon liberty 9 in *re- 
fpeft of which the Engliih confider their own cuf- 

toms 
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toms as the mod perfect in\he world. An Englifl* 
lady, addreffing^herfelf to me, obfervcd, that the wo- 
men of Afia had.no liberty at all* but liv<j like 
(laves, without honour, and without authority, in 
the houfes of their huftands ; and flic cenfurcd the 
men for their unkindnefs, and the women alfo, for 
fubnfming to be fo undervalued, llowever much 
I attempted, by various ways, to undeceive her, by * 
obferving, that the truth is exactly the reverie, (for 
it is the* European »womcn who do not poflefs fo, 
much power), yet it did not bring convuiwn to her 
mind. She, however, began to waver in her own 
opinion, and falling into doubt, requeued of me to ^ 
write fomething on the fubjeft, the purport of which 
(lie mjght comprehend at one view, and be enabled 
to diflinguifli-the truth fronf falfehood. 

“ Since the fame wrong opinion is deeply rooted 
in the minds of all other Europeans, and has been 
frequently f held forth, I confidered it ncqdfjty<o 
\jyite a few lines concerning the privileges of the fe- 
male fe«, as eftabliflied bo.th by law gnd^cuflom, in 
Afia, and ih Europe, omWnj-^hatevcr was com- ^ 
mon to both, and noticing *vhat is pcci^iiar to each, 
in the manner oF comparifun, that dx^mchqn 
may be the mose c&% made, and tfrAtaS date of 
the cafe become evident to thofe capable of difcern- , 
ment, 

<Mt muft firft be laid down as a general maxim, 
|j»t in fecial order, .reijpea to the mips o«f politcnef< 
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•and forbearance £ropr injury, is a nepelfery condi* 
tion j for, otherwife, the liberty of ope wbuld be de- 
flruftive of the liberty of another*: thus, if fr perfon 
be at liberty to do in his own houfe what may en* 
danger the fafcty of his neighbour’s, this muft be in 
direft oppofition to the liberty of that neighbour ; 
or, if in order to free himfelf from the inconveffience 
of the hot weather, he fhould vifit his friend in his 
dreffing gown, or night fhirt, although . it would be 
eafe and ljberty to him, yet it* would be fbwing the 
feeds of ill-breeding ; therefore the obfervance of 
thefe rules is effential. 

• i 

“ Those things which make the liberty of the 
Afiatic women appear lefs than that of the JEuro- 
peans, are in my opinion fix : Firjl, The little inter t 
courfe-with men, and concealment fom view, agrees 
able to law, and their own habits ; and this is the 
chief of the whole ; for it has been the caufe of thofe 
ijflfe notions entertained by European women, that 
the inclinatidn of the Afiatic females leads thejjMe 
walk out in the ftreets, and market places, and that 
Xheir hufbands ke?Jftlffem (hut up, and fet guards 
upon their door. It nyy be here obferved, that the 
adyanta^^ this little intercourfe, which prevents 
all the evil? from the admittance" of ftrangers, and 
affords fo njuch time for employment and ufeful 
work, are fo very ' manned, that they nepd not*bfe 
enlarged, upon : the pra&ke in London of keeping 
the doors of the houfes (hut, and the contemptible 
condition of the Dutch at the Gape of Good Hope# 

are 
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are fufficient proofs. If, nofwithftanding this, the* 
cuftom of the injercourfe of the fexes fallowed in 
England, it is owing both to the fofce of Cuftom, 
and good morals among the Englifh, and to the ap* 
prehenfion of greater inconveniences in the contrary 
practice. The chief of thefe inconveniences^ are 
four ;* firft the high price of all things, and the ftnall 
number of fervants, and rOoms ; for were there a fe- 
parate houfe and table, and equipage for the wife,thp 
expence \itauld be too* great to be borne ; and there* 
fore of neceflity both hufband anjl wiftTcat their 
food, with their guefts in one placfc, fleep together in 
the fame chamber ; and cannot avoid being always 
in each other’s company : whereas in Afia, where 
by the cheapnefs of work, the women have feparate 
apartments fcfr themfelves, they have not make 
their time and convenience fuit that of theif huf- 
bands. When their particular friends are with them, 
they do not defire their hufband's company for Se- 
veral days,* but fend his vi&uals to him in the mur- 
ckr.^h, (men’s apartment) ; and, in like manner, 
when thte hufband wifhes to be umiiftuVbed, he cats 
and deeps in 'the murdannah, * 

i » 

“ A ficond rcafen for this {ntercourfc^^nglaaJ 
is, thccoldnefs of the climate, which requires exercifc 
and walking, and tjie hufband to^ fleep* in the ame 
bid Vith hit wife : but concealment from view is in 
compatible with walking ; and as for the fecon c , 
the. ‘want of room is the <piufe • for it is natural tat 
mankind, when under diftrefs an<j afflidion of rtwd. 
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*to wiih frequently for retirement and privacy, by 
Seeping atone. 

“ A third eaufe is, the people here being all of one 
race ; for in this kingdom, placed in a corner of the 
glob£, where; rhere is no coming nor going of fo- 
reigners, the intercourfe of the fexes is not attended 
with the fame confequenc£s of a corruption of man- 
ners, as in Afia, where people of various nations 
dwell in* the fame city ; and* to allow tile women 
fuch a\berty tjiere, where there is fuch danger of 
corruption, would be an encroachment upon the li- 
berty of the men, which (as. (hewn in the beginning) 
is contrary to juftice. That a corruption of manners 
mttft enfue, where various kinds of people mix to- 
gether. i$ too evident to need demonft ration. Be- 
fore the Muffulmans entered Hindoftan, the women 
did not conceal themfelves from view; and even 
now, in all the Hindoo villages, it is not cuftomary : 
and it* is well known how inviolable jhe Hindoos 
preferve their own cuftoms, and howobftinatel^ihey a 
are attached fo them : but now fo rigidly cto women 
• in the great towns obYerve this practice of conceal- 
ment from* view, that^he bride does not even {hew 
herfeif father-iri-law, and the fiften comes but 
1 feldom imothe prefence of her brother, 

c< A fourth caflfe o&the 6uftom in Europe i %; the 
neceffity which the women there havo to acquire ex* 
perience in the affairs of tlje World, and to karri va- 
rious* arts on account of the duty laid upon them of 

taking 
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taking part in their hufband^ bufinefs. This expe- 
rience could not be obtained by keeping in con- 
cealment ; whereas the duties of Afiatic woine^i con- 
fifting.only in having the cultody of the hv.llwnd’s pro- 
perty, and bringing up the children, they have no 
occafion for fuch experience, or for laying afide/iieir 
own cuftom of concealment. What has been juft 
laid, was to fhew that ih'e Afiatic women have no 
neceiiity to expofe their perfons ; but it mult ulib be, 
obferved tdat they Ink many rcafons for preferring 
privacy. One is the love of lcifure,, and repole from 
the fatigue of motion ; a flcond, fheir tlclirt of pre- 
serving their honour by. net mixing with the vulgar, 
nor fullering the infults of the low and rude, who 
are always palling along the itrects. lliis feel hi g 
they have* in tommon with the wives of European 
noblemen, who, to prderve {heir dignity, are never 
feen walking on the flreets ; and alio with ladies in 
private life, who, when walking out at night, and 
even in the, day, are always attended^ by a male 
frien^or fervant, who protects jhem. 

• • 

“ The notion which the European woman have, 1 
that the women of Afia never fee a mart's hce but 
their hufband’s, and are debarred fr^ftamufe- 
ment and lociety, proceeds entirely from mifinfor- 
mation : they can l^eep’ company^ with* their huf- 
band's and father’s male relations, and with old 
neighbours and domeftics ; and at meals there are 
always many men and , women of this defeription 
prefent : and they can go in palankeens to the 

1 • houfei 
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'houfes of their relation^, and of ladies of their 4 own 
rank, Oven though the hufbands ate unacquainted ; 
and afib to walk in the gardens; after ftrangers are 
excluded ; and they can fend for muficians, and 
dancers [to entertain them at their own houfes ; and 
they .have m*ny other modes of amufement befides 
thofe mentioned. 

, <c The fecbnd caufe why the liberty of Afiatic 
women appears lefs than that of Europeans is, the 
privilege" 8f the.hulband, by law, to marry fevcral 
wives. This, to *the European women, feems a 
grievous opprelTion ; and they hold th/)fe very cheap 
who fubmit to it* But, in truth, the caufe of this 

law and cuftom is the nature of the female fex them- 

« 

felves, ^hich feparates them from th b hufband, the 
feveral laft months of pregnancy, and time of fuck- 
and befides thefe the Afiatic women have 
many other times of being feparate from their huf- 
iwtflds. ' This privilege not being allowed by the 
Englifh law, is indeed a. great hardfhip upon -the # 
Englifh foufbAnds ^whereas the Afiatic latv permit- 
ting polygamy, does the hufband juflice* and wrongs 
not the wife; for thq "honour of the firft, and equal 
wife is p #yfi efted by if: thofe Wonfeh ^ho fubmit 
to* 'marry With a married man, not being admitted 
into the fooiety of ladies, as* thfy art neV^f of high 
or wealthy families, ' no man of honour ewer' allowing 
his daughter to make fuch a marriage ‘ 
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a The mode in which tkefe other wives live is* 
this ; thofe who are of genteel extra&ion, have a fe- 
parate houfe for themfelves, like kept miftreffes in 
England - } and thofe who are not, live in the houfe of 
the equal wife, like fervants, and the hufband at times 
conveys himfelf to them in a clatidefline manner. 
Befidfis, thefe wives cannot invade ahy # of the’ rights 
of the equal wife j for .although they and their 
children are by law entitled to inheritance, yet fince 
the equal* wife never marries without a \ery large • 
dowry fettled upon her, all that the hulbcml leaves 
goes to the payment of this dowry, 'and nothing re- 
mains for his heirs. The opinion, that the men of « 
Alia have three or four wives, is very ill-founded, 
for in comnum they have only one ; out of a thgu- 
l«ind there will be fifty perfdns who have from one 
to two, and ten f out of thefe who have not. more 
than two. The fear of the bad confequenccs of po- 
lygamy makes men fubmit with patience to the timep 
of reparation from the equal wife, as much she bet* 
l. ter way ; for, from what I know, it is eafier to live 
with two*tygreffes than two wives. 4 . 

“ The third caufe, is the power of divorce being 
to the hands ,of thd hufband. * This i$^or<j»&ed by 
law, but not praQifed ; for if a great off&ncc be the « 
motive to tjivorce a wjfe^ and if it be proved againft 
her, jhe receives pumihment by the*order of the ma- 
giftrate,' or 'from the hufband, with the concurrence 
of all her relations ; and if the offence be of a trivial 
Ratyre, foch as a difference of temper and infociabi- 
Rr * • . 
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•lity, the hufband puniftes her by leaving the female 
apartment, and living in his own. But the reafon fo? 
divorce being, at the will of the hufband, lies in the 
very juftice of the law, and the diftinclion of the 
male fex oyer the female, on account of the greater 
fliare they take in the management of the world ; for 
all tile dabtiri Jus work falls to their lot, fuch car- 
rying heavy burdens, goi^g to war, repulfmg ene- 
mies, &c. and the women generally fpend their lives 
, in.repofe and quiet. Neverth^lefs, if a* wife eflablifl't 
a crimm^ offence againft her hufband, fuch as an 
unfair diftributirtrqof his time among them, or a di- 
minution of the ncceffaries of life, fhe can obtain a 
divorce in fpitc of him* 

« The fourth is, the little credit the law attaches 
to thq ef idence of women in Afia ; for, in a court or 
juftice, every fad is pfoved by the* teftimony of two 
men ; bvtt if women be the witnelfes, four are requi- 
red. 7'his does not arife from the fuperiority of the 
one over the other, but it is founded on’the little ex- 
perience and 4 knowledge tfomen poffefs, and ttae Ac- 
klcnefs of their dijjpofyion. 

. “ W fifth is, the* Afiatic women having to leave 
pg gping, Vj balls and .entertainments/ and wearing 
Ihewy drefles and ornaments, after ‘‘the death of their 
hufbagds. 1 Thisy is owing to their great affe&ion for 
j^heir hq^ands* mem&ry *, and their own modes jnd 
J^bits \ for there is nothing to, prevent a woman from 
dping ptherwife, or marryfag a fecond liuft>^nd, but 
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the dread of expofing herftlfVo the ridicule and ceil-* 

fure of women of her own rank. ' 

» 

• * 1 

“ The fixth is, the Afiatic daughters not having 
the liberty of choofmg their hufbands. On this head 
nothing need be faid ; for in Europe this liberty is 
merely nominal, fince without the wilf of the lather ^ 
and mother the daughter's choice is of no avail ; and 
in its effe&a, it ferves only to encourage * running 
away (as fhe male and female Haves in lndiij do), and* 
to breed coldnefs and trouble amon^ the^vefnbers of 
a family. But granting that fuch* a liberty does exift 
in England, the defpair ,and mifery it mult always en- 
tail are very evident, i he choice of a girl juft come 
from the mirfery, and defirous by nature to get a 
hufband,* in an affair upon which the happinefs of 
her whole life depends, can ^neither defcrve vhat re- 
fpeft nor confederation which is due to the choice of 
her parents, who have profited by experience, ayd 
are not blinded by paflion. 

« B»T what the Afiatic women have^more than 
the F.uiopeah, both by law and cuftom, may be rank; 
ed under eight heads : “ I'M, Their power over the 
‘property and children of the liufband by ctjfWm ; for 
the men of Afia,cohfider the principal object of mar, 
riage, after the procreation of their ow/i fpecie* for 
the«worfhip of God,' two things, the. one to have their 
money and effefb taken care of, and the pther to 
have their children brought up, fo that they them- 

felves being entirely difengaged of thefe concerts, 
0 • . . mav 
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may turn the whole of their endeavours to the attain, 
ment of their various purfuits. The chief part, there- 
fore, o£ whatever wealth they may acquire, they give 
in charge to their wives, and thus the women have it 
in their power to annihilate in one day, the produft 
of a whole life. Although this feldom, happens, yet 
it often occurs*, that the hulband who has amafled a 
large fortune in youth and power, and has delivered 
it in charge to his wife, when he demands it back in 
old.age aqd neceffity, fhe does* not allow him more 
than daity-£ypport, and lays the reft up in a place of 
fecurity for the fake of her children. And fo great 
is the power they poffefs, as to the difpofal of their 
children, that frequently they are brought up without 
any* education, or die in childhood ; for .the women, 
on account of their litfte fenfe, are never pleafed to 
part wkh'their children, by fending, them to fchool, 
and to acquire experience by travelling ; and when 
tl\ey fall Tick, they give them improper medicines, by 
the advice of their own confidents; or,, from their 
foftnefs of heart, indulge them in whatever it is tljp • 
nature of the feck to take .a longing for, and thus they 
paufe their death. 

• 

f* Se^o/jd^ Their power by cuftom* as to the 
^narriage* of their children, and choice of their religi- 
ous faith; fqr if the hufband'wilhes to give* one of 
them in* marriage to a perfon the* mother difapproves 
of, the /natch does not take place, bt|t in the, other 
way it generally does. All jhe -children* both ma \$ 
and female, from being moitty in theeompany of the 

mother, 
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mother, and looking upoik her as their protefiof 
againft the father, whom, on account of his wilhing 
to have them educated, they confider as their tor- 
mentor, follow the religious tenets of their mother, 
and remain perfect ltrangers to thofe of their father. 

It often happens where the wife is a Schiah, and the 
huMndaSounie,the children having been Schiasfrom # 
their own natural difpofition, and the inftruction of 
the mother* fpeak difrefpedtlully of the chiefs of the 
fiounie faff, in their*father’s prefence; aijd he who 
never all his life bore fuch language frorraify perl'on, 
but was ready to put the fpeaker»ot it to death, has 
no redrefs but patiently to hear it from them, as, on « 
account of their want of underftanding, they are ex- 
cufeable : and thus by frequent repetition, his attach- 
ment to his faith is lhaken, and in the courfe of time, 
he either forfakps it entirely, or remains in*it with 
Jukewarmnefs. 

« Thirp, Their authority over their fervants; for 
ihe fervants of the Murdannah, the 'keeping and 
changing of whom is in the hands of th,e hufband, 
through feaf of expoiing thethfelft* to the difpleaAlrp _ 
ofthe wife, when Ihe finds a proper opportunity .by their 
'committing. feme 'fault, which fervants am conftaotly 

doing, are more, obedient to her, than their ownms* 
Iters: and the fervants of the Zenan* the 

wife hasjhe care of retaining, of fuming off, ftaild 
fo much m awe of their miff refs, that many, of them 
oafs their whole lives in the Zenana, without ever 
pace coming into the prefence of the hufband/ Some 
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bf them never perform dny fervice for him at all, and 
others w$6 do, enter not into difcoufrfe with him ; 
and the women are fo obftirfate in this refpeft, jhat 
their hufbands never can turn off one of the fervants, 
but his very complaint againft them is a recommenda- 
tion; and his recommendation has the effeft of a 
complaint, by fubjefting them to their miftreff s re- 
fentment. 

’ “ Contrary to this is the’ manner of 1 the Euro- 
pean ladles;* who have not their own will with their 
children and fervants, but live more like free and fa- 
miliar guefts in their hulbands* houfes; and the 
houfehold eftablifhment and equipage being common 
to both, if any part, as the carriage, for example, is 
previoufly employed by the one, the* other has to 
wait till it is difengaged : of this there is no doubt, 
that if a quarrel enfues between an Ejiglifli hufband 
and wife, the wife has to leave the houfe, and feek 
her dinner, either at her father’s, or a friend's; 
whereas in Afia, it is the hufband whq has to go ouU 
for frequently'the utenfils of cookery are not kept in 
jhe murdannah. % 

<c Fourth, The freedom, by Cuftom of the Alia-* 
tfic^womeri from affiftihg in the bufiftefs of the fiuf- 
band, or fervice of his guefts; whereas this is 
rally the bufinef* t)f European wives, whether their 
hufbaiujs be of a genteel bufinefs, fuch as jewellery, 
mercery, or perfumery, or . the more fervile6nee;*I 
have feen many rife from their dinner to* anfirar me 

demands 
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demands of a purchafer: at^l although all thefe du* 
ties are not required of the ladies, yet tonsfef'pecial- 
ly the entertaining of theguetts, caivifl- and .helping 
the dilhes at table, and making the tea and collie are* 
generally performed by them. Now the Afiatic la- 
dies have no fuch duties at all ; but live in the man- 
ner before described. 

• 

“ Fifth, The greater deference the Afuilc hidi 
find p'aid Jo their humours, and preferiptive rigKt of. 
teazing their hufbands by every pretext,* which is 
confidered as an effential quality of beauty : for if a 
wife does not put thefe in practice, hut is iubmilfive 
to her hulbafld’s will in eveiy thing, her charms very 
foon lofe their brilliancy in his ocs. \ luis when a 
wife goes^to vifit her father, dhe will not return to her 
hufiband, till he has come himfelf feveral* limes to 
fetch her j and being as ofteh vexed by her breaking 
her promife. And every day when dinner is ferved, 
by pretending to be engaged at the time, (he keep* 
her hufbanfl waiting, and does not come till the meat 
is coM ^and in the fame* manner, at ,bcd time ; for 
returning quickly from their /athsr’s houfe, is coni}- 
dered as a fign of fondnef$,for the hufband, which 
•looks ill, as they think ; and toraing foon tt/dinaer, 
in their opinion, betrays the difpofitioh of $ hungry, 
beggar. In thele anSL fach cafes, the hulband has 
nothing for it but [fLtience ; nay, it ever pleafes him* 

I have knftVjpt many beautiful women, conftant in 
their WFefHon, and pljedient to their hulbands night 
a iul day* wjWfpr waul of thefe qualities, their huf- 

bands’ 
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bands quickly grew tirqd of, and unjuftly deferted, 
for the of plain women who poffeffed them. 

, r 

t • , 

“ Sixth, The greater reliance placed by the Afiatic 
hufbands in their wives’ virtue, both from law and 
cuftom. Although European ladies can go out of doors, 
and dlfcourfe ith Grangers, yet this is not allowed, 

1 unlefs they have a trufty p$rfon along with them, ei- 
ther of fhe # hufband’s or the father’s ; and fleeping 
/Ait.ali night is abfolutely denied them. * T/ie Afiatic 
ladies, on the contrary, when they go to the houfe of 
a lady of their acquaintance, though their hufbands 
be entire ftrangers, are not attended by any perfon of 
the hufband’s or father's, and they fp'end not only 
one # or two nights in that houfe, but even a whole 
week : and in fuch a koufe, though die matter is 
prohibited from entering the apartments where they 
are, yet the young men' of fifteen, belonging to the 
family or relations, under the name of children, have 
free accffs, and eat with and enter into the amufe- 
ments of their guefts. 

■ • 

“ Seventh, Their /hare in the children by law* 

l?or if a 'divorce happerys, the fons go to the* father, 
and theMaughters to the mother, contrary to the* cuf - 4 
t toip in Biiglarfd, where if a divorce happens, the mo- 
ther, who for twenty years mzy have toiled and con- 
fumed fcerfelf in fringing up hfcr children, ha; \o 
abandon all to the father, and full of grief and afflic- 
tion, leave bis houfe* 


Eighth, 
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kc Eighth, The cafe both l>v law and c^om, wiifi 
xvliich the wife saay feparatc herfelf from her hufband, 
when there may bd a qiuurel between them, Vithout 
producing a divorce. Elius the wife, inauhoui’s 
time after f he difptfte, fets off with the children and 
her property ’to the houle of her hither, or n ations, 
and until her hufband makes her fatisladion (he docs* 
not return : and this Hie can always do without a 
moment's delay. 

j 

“ JJtsiDns thefe ei^ht, as abc'ic noticed, of the 
fuperior advantages the Afutie women mjoy over the 
European, there are many others here oinittcu for 
brevity’s fake.' What hs> been laid is cuou^W 

people of discernment'’.” 

• * 

I 

g f description 

* Abu Taleb is a nnn of high rank and tliBrsficr, and few 
been employed in fitualion* of great trurt by the gcvernmeU 
of Owde, and by the Marquis Cornwallis: be is better ^ 
quaintfd with the fubjefl than any Europcap can pieUnd ta 
be j yet as be /eem. to have a cafitu ryke out in tins vmdica. 
tion-ef fte rights of Afiatic wives he is probably net to be bet 
Hcved to the full extent of every pflertion, thcftgh upon tup 
uholc a .credible evidence. 



DilfARIFTION OF AN ZUROPFAN CANTONMEN'X. 


Caunpore , Jan. 179 '^ 


This is nhe larged military dation .in this part of 
India ; and may be regarded as the head-quarters of 
the field army in the pay of the Nabob Vizier. The 
buildings ^ereded at the public expence, are barracks 
far the European infantry, . cavalry, and artillery,* 
with a general fiofpital for the reception of tlTe fick. 
Tfeefe are /x>ndu£ted*wittf economy and neatneft, af- 
ter a regular 'plan, and are perhaps better adapted. 
foT the fervice, /han .the more expenfive ereftions at 
Dinajwre, Barhampore, and tl^ TVefidency. The 
officers of every defcription, provide their owii lodg- 
ings, whifch confift of very commodious and elegant* 
Bungalows, built without any regularity* on a fpace 
extending about fix miles along the Ganges. 


Each 
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Each Bungalow, with it^ garden, out houfes, and 
appendages, is called an efhte, in the purchafe of 
which, and in the pofition of his buildings* every in- 
dividual was left to confult his tafle, convenience, or 
caprice. You can therefore cxpecl no regularity or 
arrangement in the cantonments : what is ftill more 
inconvenient, the buildings are fo'much Scattered 
and detached, that thejt cannot be prote&ed againft 
thieves by all the troops they contain. 'Each pro- 
prietor tf a houfe.is obliged to hire a number* of 
Chokedars (watchmen) proportioned tq hii property, 
and upon thefe terms only can lie depend on pro- 
tection. Thefe watchmen are enrolled under a chief^ 
and are either thieves themfelves, or fo intimately 
connefted «with the profeffion, that they are foupd by 
experience to be the belt* qualified to deteCt them. 
One tiling is pfetty certain, *wh ever pays the (dio- 
kedars is fecure \ whoever negleQs to hire them is 
plundered. 

% Cauntore is fituated iu the upper part of that 
vaft*plain, which extends from the bay of Bengal tc^ 
the ityauntdns of Thibet ; cm intmenfe valley far fur<^ 
paiftng the extent of Fg'ypb an ^ P r °bably unequal- 
* led in any part of the globe. * T he foil is only all 
arable, but, w^h proper cultivation, capable of br- 
ing rendered extremely fertile 4 . A moft tffential - 
branch gf hufbanefry is watering*,, and for* this pur- 
pofe the Wls are innumerable. You cannot ride • 
out in any direftion jvithout meeting with fo great 

numbers. 
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numbers, tliat accidents are not unfrequent of horiu 
tumbling into them witlf their riders. 

Another annoyance of the troops at this Ration, 
and which they cannot poffibly avoid, is the Juft to- 
watds the clofe of the dry feafon. * From the middle 
of October till fche middle of June, there is fcldqm a 
Single fhower of rain. The ground becomes parch- 
ed to a cinder; and all vegetation except on the 
watered fields is deftroyed. The tread of horfes, 
camels, tyifl bullocks, loofens each day a certain 
quantify of Juft upon the furface, which the hot 
winds beginning regularly to blow in the afternoon, 
'V.iife into the air in the forth of a fhick cloud, 
which not only hides the lun, but envelopes the 
whole Ration in midnight, darknefs. At this feafon, 
contending wairiors are jirft dilcernible to each other 
bv rhe clouds of dull whfch hover above them ; nor 
can an individual of either be diftinguilhed till they 
ari^almoft in contad, when the artillery and mufke- 
try has the appeal ante of thunder burding from a 
cloud. The history of the country affords mart} in- 
* ftance* of battles lo(J or t \von by the direction of the 
♦dtift ; a Windward pofitiyn gives an army an advan- 
tage fomtwhat fnnilar to the weather gage in an ac- 

tion'at feat '* 

« ♦ 

To inhale Into tjie lungs for fevcral months ^o- 
( gether an atmofphere Ioa*ded with duft, lifttft prove 
hurtful a£ well as difagreeable ; yet neither the Hin- 
doos nor Mahommedans hav8 fallen upotl any con- 
trivance 
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trlvance to remedy this evil. x Before the arrival of 
the Europeans there was not a houfe in all India fur- 
nifhcd with glafs* windbws \ even at prefent* when 
glafs is fo common here, I believe none of the na- 
tives have availed themfelves of fo obvious a remedy, 
Glafs is confulered by the Europeans as an indifpen- 
ubk roquifite in the conftruftion of ev<*ry Bungalow 
,t the upper ftations : they have even introduced 
the ufe of it into the camp. Several officers carry, 
on their inarch, a frame of glafs, which they fix .in 
die windward door of their tents, dujiyg the hot 
vinds, fiiould the fervice call them* into the field at 
that feafon. 

It has been propofed to proteifb this cantonment, 
hy drawing a kind of rampaft from the Ganges at 
die upper bank, to the lower*end of the llation ; a 
line of about fix miles in length. Againft an ene- 
my this would prove hardly any defence ; from thy 
thieves it would probably afford ftill lefs prote&ion? 
J*nce the far greater part of them are jiilbly fufpe&cd 
of jefidfng within the cantonments It' would how- 
ever proteft the native huts fconfthe incur/tons of 
the wolf, an animal from which they fuller frequent 
aftd dreadful, alarihs. Hardly a # night paltes in 
which they do npt <}afli into fome comer of the 
camp, where their purpVe is to carry offt^e children 
that may be found ftraggling # ni;ar*tbc huts ;*and it 
is painful to rpfled how often they arc fucgofsfuh 
Theit; ftrengttf enables th^m tef carry off a child 
three or four years* though clofely purfued H .i, ■ 
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parents, who are pierced with the erifes of theif 
child without any poffibility of jffording it relief. 
The inhabitants of the fouth of Europe are much 
annoyed by the wolf, but in India he is far more de- 
ftru&ive ; becaufe here the audacity of every preda- 
tory # animal is increafecf by the experience they all 
have of the averfion that the Hindoos ent&tain to 
the fhedding of even ,tlfe blood of noxious beads. 

, If they are ever rotffed to enfnare thefe animals, it 
is* by the Europeans who p&y them ascertain fum 
for bringing tjiem alive for the purpofe of affording 
them fport in thtf chace. 

✓ 

• 

The method in which the natives defend their 
cfop from the graniv&us animals, fhevCs how flrong. 
ly their, religious prejudices operate in this particular. 
The ‘watchmen are provided with no offenfive wea- 
pons, excepting a fling ; on the contrary, they con- 
tinue the whole day (landing in one Angle pofition 
upon a pillar of clay raifed about ten feet, where they 
remain bellowing continually, that tfyey ma^ terrify? 
without (tuning, the birds who feed uport the crop. 
Every confulerable field .contains feveral fuch.centi- 
nels ftatiohed at dilFepent corners, who repeat the call 
from o^e toranother fo inceffantly, that the invaders 
tiave* hardly any opportunity^ leaking good a live- 
lihood in the field, 

« t 

Tift occupation of watching a field. in India, mult 
prove, one (hould imagiife, one of tfffe mod tedious 
and*dilagreeable # in which a human being could 
‘ ^ bt 
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be placed. To ftand for daVs and months ex- 
pofed naked to a vertical lun, without the power of 
moving fix inches from the fpet, is a Kate compared 
to which a prifon in England may be lejeuded as af- 
fording the luxury of a prince. Yet how many 
thoufands here are doomed to limit thei* intellectual 
and bodily enjoyments to this narrow iphere ; and 
what is Kill more furprifmg with apparent ccratcnt- 
ment. The wants of nature are litre few ; and the * 
mental exertions ncceiTary to fupply tlum, However 
fmall, are fullicient to occupy a mindf enlarged but 
a little beyond that of a brute. 

The real wants' of nature, whatever the y may he, 
muft be fupplied : the foxes have holes ; the birds 
have neils ; to our field watchman arc forced 1 \liping 
the rains to ered,* inftead of'a clay pillar, a i’caf- 
folding of wood as high as the crop, over which 
they fufpend a roof of ftratf to fhelter their naked ♦ 
bodies from Che rain. This though c/Dnltr tided 
tfitH much lefs labour and ingenuity, than many ani- 
mals difplay ii\ preparing theif dwelling, lias the 
&me effed j it proteds them # from the inclemency 
of the dements to which they mu ft other wife fell a 
fecrifice. Thefe watetmaein ar£ entertained oVfcr. an4 
above the complement of herdfinen for the cattle, 
and their number is; much .greate*. Experience 
nvuft have afc&tamed their ufe \ to an European it 
*ould ^ appear tfiat, as. b^ds muft have fupport, 
they probably fnatch that fupport from thefe watches 
bf day or during the night : tt> hk& /herefore“ 
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it appears iuperfluous'to refill demands that one way 

or other mull be fatisfied. 

• • 

A concourfe of Europeans in any part of the 
country, always draws after it a 'proportional number 
of natives; a«battalion cannot march' in any # direc- 
tion without an accompanyment of camp followers 
thrice its own number. Ten thoufand foldiers (la- 
, lioned for any confiderable time, will *brmg a pop ■il- 
lation of five times that amount to their neighbour- 
hood. Merchants, tradefmen, and fervants of every 
denomination, find their account in following tu 
train ; and no inconfiderable portion* ot the pay oi 
die army reverts to the fame fource from which it 
■was drawn, to the former for cattle, grain, and vegc* 
tables^ and to the artificer for his labour. * 

1 1 h n o H agiiculture in the vicinity of Caunporc, 
has prplited by the llimulus of an European market, 
and high prices. Not only Indian corn*, but gram, 
fc^fley and yheat are cultivated to an extent eqifif 
to the demand. «Turpip$, cabbages, juid European 
'vegetables^ are at thi$ feafon in great abundance, 
not only in the gardens of officers, but in th£ fields 
cyltivatCtl bf the natives. Grapes, peaches, with a 
profufion 6f fruifr, have l^ng fince been fupplied 
by the. Europeans The culture of the grape in In- 
dia requires care, anal appears to be* of European 
extraction. 

Thi 
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The fugar plantations are neither numerous nor * 
cxtenfive ; I fuppofe from the want of confumpt in 
this interior fituafion ’The few fields l ha^e fecn 
are remarkably abundant, and rich : the crop i* at 
prelent nearly ripe, and nothing can evince the fer- 
tility of the foil more ftrongly, than the comparifon 
of the. fugar with the adjoining crops*; the tenner 
though tall, and fo thick, as tojender it impene- 
trable to the rays of the fun, is yet far furp&ffed by 
tlk juar, ajul palma chrifti, which here rife to the* 
height of ten or twelve feet. Nothing in # natuie can 
furpafs in luxuriance a country eptfered wiih fiich 
crops ; but unfortunately cultivation is here fre- 
quently interrupted by rhe intei vention of cxtenfive 
waflcs rtfembling the large commons in Kn daijd. 
l'hefe are ^t ttys feafon fcorched to barrennds, eve. 
ry particle of verdure being burnt up, nftthiftg.mcets 
tile eye except barren fand of dull floating with the 
wind. The foil of thefe walks feems to bcelfentially 
the fame as that which is fo fertile under cultivation} 
and did the population require, it could «be rendered 
rqually^ptpduflive by the labour of a •Tingle feafon* 
Incomplete as* the hufbandiy k, the value of the ze- 
mindary around our cantohmcnts muft h^ve increaf- 
ed in a high # degrcfc fince this’ vvas made a Ifation. 
In what proportion this incrcafed value is ifiaFcd Uy 
the Zemiadar and the Nawaub, I have not leamf. 
No. event ^alters the? conditkm of*tJic Ryur*: po- 
verty is invariably his lot however circumftanccs may 
change. • | 

T t 


MODI 



E OF LIVING AMONG THE MILITARY AND CIVIL 
OFFICERS. 


X^unpore x Jan. 1798 . 

The mode of living in this part of India bas» within 
the la$ (ten or fifteen* years, undergone a very great 
alteration. Before that period the civil and military 
fervants of the company in the firft rank were lodged 
in Bungalows worfe than thofe of a fubaltern of the 
prefent day< as the pra&ice of feeding beef, muttoji* 
poik, and poultry, wa* not then introduced, their 
tables were very*poocrly fupplied ; even vegetables 

* were not tp be had ; though an article indifppnfibly 
nccefftry in this climate. Their lncon\eniences were 

« aggravated by a conftant routipe ctf irregularity. Af- 
ter dinner it was the ufual cuftom to go to deep, in 
the hotteft time.of fche # day ; from this eye*y party was 
awakened in the evening, to partake of a^fupper, 
which protra&ed a drunken federunt till a late. hour 

* of the next morning. . 

AmipbT 
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Amidst continued repletion, and frequent ifregu* 
larity, the climate operated with fatal influence $ for 
trying as Bengal ftill is to almoft every European 
conftitution, there was a time when it was deemed 
far more hoftile. . A reformation highly commenda- 
ble has been, effefted, partly from neceffityj but 
more »by the example of a late governor general, 
whofe elevated rank and noble birth gave him in a 
great meafure the guidance of fafhion. Regular 
hours and«fobriety oi conduft became as^decidodly 
the ted of a man of fafhion, as they were formerly 
of irregularity. Thoufands owe their lives, and ma- 
ny more their health, to this change, which had nei- 
ther been reckoned upon, nor even forefeen by thofe 
who introduced it. > 

* •» 

One fpecies of diflipation Often leads to others : 
the late hours and hard drinking induced gaming, 
which prevailed to a degree ruinous to many indivi- 
duals : the /ame nobleman, above alluded MO, by 
-giving this pra&ice his decided disapprobation, and 
promoting fuch as refrained from it, lias.in a great 
degree leffened the habit, by bringing it into difgrace^ 
Much diffipation, however, remains : it is the 
prevailing vice of the , military ghar^fter in evejy 
country ; and thew prevalence of it in India forrie h*ve< 
regarded* as the dettru&lon of our power^n the Eaft : 
they allege « That this has gradually weakened, and 
and at Jaft diflblved the connexion of every country 
with-its diftant dominfonsl and that we are not to ex* 
pe& a miracle wrought in our behalf to effeS sftt ex- 

• eraptioa 
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•cmpflon from the coipmon cataftrophe of nations. 
What Mr. Hume fays of defpotifm, may be with 
equal juftice averted of the growth of felfifh and dif- 
folute manners, it is the Euthanafia of our empire in 
this part of the world.” 

They fuggeft too, “ That other circunii'hnces 
may intervene to prevent* either a natural or an eafy 
diffolution. An independent army, involved in debt 
* by* extravagance, or Simulated by avarice*, may feize, 
brevi mam 4, all our poilefiions for themfelves, while 
the infamy of the treafon may fmk or difappear, 
amidft the univerfal depravity. Where the principle 
of promotion is length of fervice, without any other 
confuleration, the moll worthless and<diffolute may 
look forward to comnTand with as much .confidence 
as themioft meritorious officer. If diligence, brave- 
ry, and good condutt be attended with no advantage, 
they will be foon abandoned and ridiculed as ufelefs 
qualifitations. A perfon receiving a commiffion, 
inftead of ^regarding it as an obligation to diJ* 
charge the duties of a laborious profefiion^will con- 
fider it a kind of* freehold property yielding him a 
certain anrual lutn, which nothing but death can de- 
prive him of.” 

They affert, “ That among thofe who are accuf- 
tomedto command, ,ar» independent, haughty, and 
imperious character becomes unavoidable, uniefs they 
are in their turn fubje&ed* to the control of a itipe- 
nor*'* This control, however, is entirely aboli&ed, 
/ the 
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the moment you allow an 1 officer to regard every ftep 
of promotion as a right pofitively conferred by his 
own fervice independent of the will of any f«perior.” 

“ That if with^all thofe circumftances, you grant 
a liberty to e.ach officer who applies for it to remove 
into $my other corps, as often as infereft or caprice 
(hall fugged, even the fubaltern will be releafed from 
every tie of fubordination. Does bis conduit give 
offence to his fuperior officer, he exchanges intevano- 
ther regiment, and bids him defiance* Subordina- 
tion among officers not only ceafes ; but the difeip. 
line of the private meij is totally negleiled. The di* # 
ligent and faithful officer, by this fyffem, can look 
for no more than he who is totally unacquainted 
with ther, fervice. That in this climate, without fome 
motive to indu/try, there *111 not long remain the 
appearance of exertion ; Parade duty will foon be 
negledted, and neither officers nor men will retain t 
fufficient knowledge of their duty, to be of any fer* 
^vice, except drawing their monthly allowances/ 1 

“ That' fubalterns rendered'independent of thei^ 
fuperior officers, begin to freat them a* their equals, 
v and defpife. their authority j heqce bj attaching, the 
general officers* you by ncr means fecure th£ duty twr 
attachment of the arrfty : it becomes in your hands a * 
rope of Gmfl, and (inly to beguidfidby its’otfn intereft 
or caprice. ,1 hat an army, efficient *in point of mim* * 
ber, may thus become altogether inadequate tso the 
defence or protection of the country : to its trtpioy* 
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m only it can prove formidable ; they may be con- 
fidered, as at its difcretion ; or rather they may be 
regarded as having condrufted* an. unwieldy and tot. 
tering edifice, which mud crufh them by its fall.” 

“ That fhoiild no dangerous enterprizes be un- 
dertaken by an' army in this independent and infub- 
ordinate date, its, dii’cipline.will foon fo far decline, 
that hardly any military appearance, fave that of the 
uniform, (hall appear. The whole dudy tf officers 
will be to fecure Situations of emolument, or fuch 
parts of the fer vice^s may fuit their convenience or 
pieafure” 

“•That thefe effe&s have not been dtfcovered in 
the Company’s army in Tndia, they allege, is highly 
to the csedit of the individuals who.compofe it. In 
that mixture .which compofes our military force in 
this part of the world, you meet with French, 
D&tch, Portuguefe, and wanderers from, every na- 
tion in Europe : among thefe, however, there are nou. 
a few of refpeflfoble families in Britain, who, them- 
fqlves men of chhra&er, hope to Yeturu and 
{pend in comfort the little competence acquired in 
the, fervtce. Any entefprize involving the tranquilli/ 
fr; of their country, or their own edimation at home, 
would preclude fuch hopes, add therefore is avoided. 
Whatever may be ‘(he yiews of Others o( a different 
ffefcripnpn, nothing can be undertaken .without a ge- 
neral concert and co-operation- hence <it has been 
the fortune of our India pofleffions to hang by % 

< ' / thread. 
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thread, which their defenders have not yet agreed, 
with one heart and one mind, to touch ; though, 
perhaps, fecretty confcious, that with, the firjt breath 
of commotion it would be for ever broken,” 

These conclufions may appear planfible, but they 
proceed on the fuppofition, that mititary gentlemen 
in this fervice, are equally incapable of difceming 
their own intereft, and of eftimating their power* 
The revenues of Indi^, under a military government, 
would probably ceafe to be confiderable, ; and would 
certainly fail to be engrofled byone or a few mili* 
tary delpots, who had^ transferred the powers of go^ 
vernment to tb.eir own perfons. 1 heir inferiors would 
only be treated with regard fo long as they were the 
neceffary, tools of their ambition : the power of each 
was no fooner fecured, thaif he would fpum thefe 
aflociates, as the abettors of one treafon, or dread 
them as the projcftors of a fecond. On the njoft 
favourable t fuppofition, that of unanimity among the 
^officers on the divifion of their fpoils, a circumftance 
whicfi perhaps never yet happened, i feiy only could, 
command. * The lot of the fer greater part, would 
that, of hirelings to a military ufurper, whofe^goverit 
ment and fervice had no known rules, either of law, 
cuftom or difcr$tion. He pays no high coihpliinefit 
to the difeernmentof'any fet of men, ,who fuppofet 
that they would (abftrafting,fro/h.the irmribrality of 
the bufinefs,) prefer fuch a fituatioU to the prefent fer- 
ywc ? grievous, as in fotne inftances, it may appear* # 
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# It would be doing injuftice to fo numerous a body 
to fuppofe, that thefe 6onfequences are nor forefeen 
and fully weighed by many of them ; trn the idea that 
a change of government could be effe&ed by the mili- 
tary force in India : But the poffibility of their ac- 
complilhing fuch an objeft, Seems* more than doubt- 
ful. The European part of the army is a mptely 
mixture of all nations, a fjnall bribe might engage 
them in any enterprise ; but they are the molt vie- 
bauched and unprincipled troopj any whereto be met 
withj and* would give no fuflicicut Support to any 
caufe, whether got>$ or bad. 

TJjtffcWive troops, in every thing f tlie reverfe of 
the Europeans, would be guarded by th^ir integrity 
from fuch meaSures, unlefs diSguiSed ujrder the ap- 
' pearance Af duty. Such a deception would not be 
long Supported, and as* Soon as the truth was diS- 
, covered, they would be more apt to revenge them- 
felves upon their betrayers than to fight their battles. 

• 

Supposf^ however, all. thefe obftacles oyeitome, 
and the country in pofTeflion of the troops, how is a 
r fiicccffion of,European officers and privates to be pro* 
cured fbr the fupport of difeiplirfe : In r a lew years* 
tfie# prefent race mull yield to the feverity of the • 
. climate, and ^the difdpline of « native corps, would 
not furvive the q{Rcers # for fix months. Then* the 
♦ Indian .army would fall back to its original Rate 
under native difeipline, an*} could giyp no npre 


effedual 
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effectual oppofition to Europe&ns than when they at 
firft conquered this country. 

In America the caufe of revolt was conftantly fup- 
ported and ftrengthened by a growing fpirit of in- 
dependence in every individual. In# India, fuch a 
fpirit never was felt, nor ^ould ever be jntufed into a* 
hundred perfons. The two caufes ^re in dirc& op- 
pofition, ajid’ the refult would be 'totally dillereM. • I 
know that fome perfons, more accultometl to fpeak 
than to think, have fancied they fatv in India another 
America ; but in the two countries every thing is 
contrafted : ihanners, education, habit and religion."* 
And the mtjn who imagines that a change in favour 

of freedom could be effefted in the one as eafily as 

• • 

the other, muff be ignorant of both. 

With a powerful fleet, it will long be in the po\v. 
er of Britain to tranfport a confidcrable force ,to InAia; 
while without a continual fupply of European officers 
no diftipjine can be fupported in natbe troops to op- 
pofe that farce* A day c^f retribution very foon 
would unavoidably coined when the fpirit of the i&P 
tion would be aveDged on its* perfidious Servants >-* * 

Manet afte repojium 
l SpreU injuria regni . 



|J£A or ml- MOGUL EMPIRE IN THE REION OF ACBfcR 


Caunpore, Jan* 1798* 

• 

The reign, ot Acbcr is an important aera ih the an- 
• Hals of llindolhn : it continued half a century, and 
ip ay be regarded as the Auguftan Age of the Ma- 

• hoilnnedan Kmperors. Fortunately for the infor- 
mation of pofterity, his intelligent miniftev Abul Fa- 
zel, has left a yolerably corred and detailed account - 

•of his government, ^and the (late of the country at 
*hi$ period : large allowance however muft b t made 
for the pompous defcriptions of ihp grandeur of the, 
monarch, and the fuifome adulation paid to his wif- 
tffim, which are conspicuous throughout this work, 

* which he has entitled the Ayeen Acbery, or*Mirror 
of Acbcr. 

» 

* 

« At the death of this monlrcli in 160/, his dofni- 
tiioas extended fronj the Thibet mountains on the 

north, 
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north, to the province of Viziapoor and Golconda 
on the fouth ; and from the borders of Aracan, Af- 
fam, and Bootan on-the eaft, to the river Altock, 
and Cubuliftan onthe weft. It confided, according 
to the account of Abul Fazel, of one hundred and 
five provinces, andf two thoufand feven hundred dif- 
trifts,: a vaft territory comprehending the fined and 
richell countries in the pcninfula. For the mortf 
convenient adminiftration of the government of this 
vaft empire,' Acber divided Iris dominions into fifteen 
Subahs, over each of which he appointed" a Subadar 
or viceroy, with various fubordmate officers. 1 he 
names of thefe Subahs were Delhi, Agra, Allaha-^ 
bad, Oude, "Agimer, ’Ahmedabad, Bali.tr, Bengal^* 
Cabul, Lahore, Multan, Muterah, Berar, (’.andcifh, 
and Ahmedgnagur. According to the accurate de- 
tail of this fubjeft, given in the Afiatic Regifter, the 
empire thus divided was •governed nearly on the 
fame principles as the ancient Hindu (fates. The 
Emperor, however, ruled with a more abiolptc fway 
>an the ancient Rajahs, who were cvampecKby the 
'interference of an arbitra'ry fyftem of. religion, inter- 
woven with the civil code,; a-jd by a domineering" * 
hierarchy, which in that c.ode is placed above thff 
•prince in the order of fociety, and which •perated 

•with a commanding influence ‘updti both, the opi- 
nions apd the a&ionspf the fovcrcign.. 

Both Vs a warrior and a’ftatefman, Acber pollef- 
fed lingular’ merit. . A| he enlarged his dominions 
beyorvd the limits tranfmitted to him by his appellors, 
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it # was alfo his glory to govern them by a ftrifter re* 
gard to juftice than the precedents which they had 
left him. What peculiarly diftinguiihed him above 
every Mahommedan prince is the liberality of his re- 
ligious fentiments, and the unlimited toleration which 
he allowed to every clafs of his fbbje&s. Both the 
prince «md hi$*mini(ler difplay an enlargement of 
mind oy. this fubjeft far beyond what we (houlcl ex- 
pe&fronvthe adherents of the Mahommedan faith ■, 
and a liberality in* his treatment of ‘Schifmatics, 
which at the fame period no European monarch 
feems to have po {failed. 

'* “ In the dominions which *he conquered, as well 
as thofe which he held by hereditary 'ri^ht, he not 
only reftored the Hindoos to the free exercife of 
their religion, but alfo tp many of their civif rights *. 

# . 

c< In the ancient Hindu (late, it would appear 
from cv^ry document, that the prince was the abfo- 
lute a^.d folc # proprietor of the foil ; that the land 
throughout his« dominions was apportioned ir*fmall 
1 allotments to the luvfbaqdmen, by whoip it was cul- 
tivated upon the tenurq of a perpetual hereditary 
leafe ; that the grofs produce of the foil conftituted. 
the*revcpiK of the Hate, and rhat one fixth part only . 
of that produce, with fome variation?, had from cuf- 
tom inupemdrial Ijecn <4 eman d<^ by the prince.” 

# 0f 


* * Vide Ah (tic Rf fj. vot. 3d. p. 
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Of this grofs produce, part was paid in kind, and 
part in money. I he ftate* of landed property m 
Hindoftan coivinued nearly the fame for the firft 
three centuries after the Mahommedan contjuefts. 

The rude and ferocious fanatics of the Ghiznian 
race^ rathei 1 overran, than fubdued^the weflern pro- 
vinces. With the fhort»fighted avarice of barbarian*, 
they preferred the immediate plunder ot moveable 
property ^ t6 the more permanent advantage to be.de- 
rived from a well proteded hulbandry. • 'lhey were 
fucceeded by the Afghan dynaify, charaderized in 
general by the fame qualities’; and though their 
power was better cltablilhcd, and more permanent* 
they eftablilhed no defined mode ol payment, or 
fettled fyftem of contribution. If the Ryut was not 
driven into the woods by a dual violence, he pined 
under the molt rigorous exactions, which feemtd to 
have no limits but his ability to pay. During the 
earlier reigns of the Mahoinmedan princes, *very, 
fcanty details are afforded by their hiftoriaiis of the 
ordinary meafurcs of internal admiryftration. ''When 
the-horror of the lcene becomes deeperfed by the d*- 
vacations of fome itew conqueror, they are mote 
. circumftantial than in thecommon routine^' vulgar 
oppreflioris; and if may upOnthe^w hole be averted 
of the belt of’thefe t princes, .that whilft t ftf treaftiry 
# was kept tolerably full, they were litrfe anxious about’ 
the fourcts from which it tvas fufjplieck 
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On tlie acceffion of Acbqr, a fyftem of moderation 
wa9 immediately adopted ; all arbitrary impofitions 
under the name of Jehaat, and Sayer Jehaaf, were 
abolifhe<f ; though thefe, we are informed by his hif- 
torian, had in fome reigns equalled the whole quit- 
rent of the empire. All merchahdize, with a few 
exceptions, were^ permitted to pafs free of duty ; # and 
the praftice of forcibly recruiting the army fronwhe 
Hindoo labourers’ was difeontinued. Thefe regula- 
tions, which were of themfelves fufficient’tc^ alter the 
whole conftttution of government, were followed up 
by a variety of othtrs in the fame fpirit, which have 
diftinguifhed the reign of this monarch with’ a high, 
!Ait juft reputation. 

In the complicated bufinefs of the alfeflment of 
revenue, this prince availed himfelf of the talents of 
Rajah Tudor Mull, a Hindoo, diftinguifhed through- 
out Hindoftan for his financial abilities. Abul 
’Fag£l, a Jlatefman no lefs eminent in political faga- 
dty, wrs raifet} to the management of the civil go- 
vernment ; and «thc various reforms which h$ effeft- 
£d in every branch of affairs, give at once an high 
ideh of his talents, and of, tire prudent choice of tfic 
monarch? The inftituticTns of Acber eftablifhed in 
every^ province iff the empire a fyftematic order and 
f regularity, not only in executing the affairs gf go- 
. vernment,. byt 'in thc.adminiftration of juftice. - - 

The Subadar, or viceroy, vas.the immediate rc- 
yrjfentatjve of the Emperor ; and along with* the* 
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Sunnud, or order for his appointment, he receit'. 
cd a written coije of iaftruftions, the injunctions of 
which, fuch as that forbidding to fWear, ofufe foul 
language, though apparently minute and ridiculous, 
mu(t have had nevcrthelefs much influence in ftimu- 
lating his induftry, and preferving his fidelity in the 
difcharge of his duty : , the welfare of the people i% 
held out as the great end’of all his- endeavpurs, and 
the only foundation of the happinefs of the itatfe. 
Under the viceroy, the Foujdar poirefles.juiifdiftion 
over feveral diflri&s : he is confi^lercd’as an execu- 
tive officer, who carries into dltdt the orders of the 
Subah. His.duty is to proteft the huibandmen, and. 
punifh rebellious or refractory zemindars. 

Tiie Judges of Mahommcdan courts, were the 
Cazy and the 'Meer AduJ : the firft tried caufcs, 
and the other pafled fcntence. All caufcs whether 
civil or criminal were fubmitted to their cognizance, i 
when the 'parties \fere Mahommedans ; but m liti- 
**■ gatious between Hindoos only, the {lecifion was left 
to two Pundits, who tried and determined each cafe* 
acoortfing to the ordinances ol the Hindoo ’code. 

Each province, city, and each quarter of the 
fame city, was put under the ipfpeftion of & police 
officer/ named a Gutwal. ^ This^officer was f appoint* 
cd ty thb .Emperor, and ^<ts refponfiWe to deliver # 

up ' 


Ayeen Acbery, vol, p. ;C8. 
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uj! to jufiice every perfcjn who fhould be guilty ofati 
illegal ad within his juriidiction. "\V^ en an Y theft 
was committed, 'the police officer was anfwerable for 
the value of the ftolen goods, if he did not fucceed 
in apprehending the delinquent.* The inhabitants 
themfel^es feem^alfo to have been liable, when any 
jobbery was committed, if they did not difcovej to 
the CutwaJ, or fecure the o'ffender. By thefe regu- 
lations the police was fo vigoroufly enforced that tra- 
vellers might pafs through thd country m perfed 
fafety by night as well as by day. We haVc the tef- 
timony of both Bernier and Tavernier with regard to 
tke fecuiity of perfons and property, that arofe from 
the peculiar vigilance of the police during fucceeding 
reigns, when thefe regulations {fill fubfifted : the 
former of thele gentleman has performed in various 
parts of India more extenfive journlcs than any in* 
dividual. 

» » * 

Tn ^inhabitants of every houfe, in dach town, 
were regiflercd by the police-man ; the ftreets, lanes, 
and public rhads wer^ fuperintended by Jus officers. 
^Paring night, the peace was* prelerved by armed pa- 
proles, lame of infantry,. *and others, of cavalry. To 
fecurti the -diligence' ot the Ctitwal, and* fo prevent 
his colluCon with difordcrly persons, *his whole con- 
dud was watched ty c two fpies altogether unknown 
to him, who wrote* to cohrx every month a' particular 
account of every occurrence. y 


Bv 
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Bvriris vaft eftablifliment of police officers, tran- 
quillity was not only fecured, but a fort of moral 
difcipline waseftablifhed, which feemed not unfavour- 
able to the virtuous habits of the people \ though it 
inuft have been altogether incompatible cither with 
perfonal or .ciril freedom. Under the protection 
whiCh it afforded the ppople ; and tom the fecurirj 
of property which it effected, the indu(lry of the 
Hindoos was flimulated to fom/ degree of activity ; 
and agriculture, manufactures, and internal totti- 
merce arofe to a degree of profperity equal, perhaps, 
to what they enjoyed under the ancient princes of 
fheir own rape. . 

• 

The contributions to the hate being raifeJ with 
mildnefsr and equity, were borne with great eafe and 
cheerfulnefs by»the peafant,' though they fofe to an 
amount that far exceeded whatever had been raffed 
in any former period. Towards the end of Acber’s 
reign, when the, Alutary effects of his regulations 
had yme to operate, the taxes amounted annuity to 
thirtyTflc millions hurling.* In a country, and at a. 
period when moneywas t perhaps ten times the value 
it bears in Britain, 'this cofihituted no*doui^j a large 
fum ; efpeejally fince. drawn^rkooh # whojly from the 
immediate produce of land. The few laxe^paiU t>y 
manufactures and .merchandize, weretof little confi- " 
ijeflatioir ;a the amount.^ Vah # as thisjum may ap- 
pear/ it did* not amount to one fourth of the* produce* 
oPthe landfc, according to the affeffment made but by 
Juder Mull : and though it does not feem* to pave 
X x, * com- 
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comprehended the provifion for the poor, the beau- 
ties to learned men, nor the penfions given to decay* 
ed families, yet* we are at a lofs to conceive tow it 
fupported that immenfe edabliffiment civil and mili- 
tary, which was upheld by the Mogul Princes. The 
Zemindary troops, a fort of militia tfhtoh was main- 
lined etfelufively in each province for the pufoofc 
of colledling the revenues, # and enforcing the police, 
amounted, we are tfffured, to no fewer than four.mil- 
lifms’of men, infantry and cavalry. If to this num- 
ber we add*the Regular army, which confided of 
eight hundred thousand men, we (hall find a very 
J&nall allowance to each foldier; even, .though we 
put out of the eftimdte all the cxpcnceS of the court, 
and tfye fuperior officers in all the departments of the 
ftate. Either the Sebundy troops mud hate ferved 
with littte or no pay, fo^ a certain part of the year 
only ; or the author of the Ayeen Acbery mud have 
committed fome palpable midake. The lands allot- 
ted for j&enfions to meritorvDus offers, and provifion 
for the poor, ^re termed Jaghcer, and Seyusghal, 
«nd are not* enumerated in the ordinary revenues of 
the crown: The laA were, iinr^enfe in valufe, and 
committed td the difpofal of the Suddar, or high . 
almoner; an office* highly important, bdt*of a na- 
ture ( (b ^feretionary, that the faithfu! difehar^e of it 
was frequently found to be a ta(k*beyond the reach 
of human virtue, * Abul^azel, the author of Ayeen 
Acbery, after the difgrace of (f veral great perfoirages, 
h?d the fuperintendance of this department ,com r 
mitted to him by theJEmperor, whofe confidence he 

feems 
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fcems to have fhared as completely as the great Sully 
did that of .his mailer. % 

The colle&ion of the revenues was conduced by 
a numerous body of officers, whofe fidelity was at- 
tempted to fecured by various checks and con- 
trols : the principle of thefe cheeks feeips to have 
been a mixture of Mutftilman and Hindoo officer^; 
of the firft clafs was the AumiL^an officd appointed 
annually by the Sutyahdar *, under him, of the ffijne 
religious faith, was the Tepukehy, th*e Zemindar 
Conengoe, and Karkun, vverp* Hindoos in corre- 
fponding fituations, as a control upon the fit!! ; but 
the molt complete contrivance lor this purpofe, waV 
the appointment of two WAyafnavees, or, news 
writer3 % who feem to have been unknown, or at 
leaft totally independent of ajl the reft* and who 
tranfmitted daily to the* prefence, by poft, an ac- 
count of every occurrence. 

In the appointment of the Hindoo officJrr of re- 
venue, and particularly of the Zemindar, there was 
a^ peculiarity whicl^has ©ccafioned much difeuffioh 
in, the Englifh fy^tem 'of* finance. fhis office/ ft- 
cording tp the 'Hindoo lav^Jiad been hereditary; 
and in the Jyinnud, or written ippofhtment, fjom 
the king, the office of colle&dr is conferrsfcaa an in* 

* htritance, on the fpecial (joncktipn of executing the, 
tru(t with # fidelity. AJoifg with their appointment* 
ihefe officers received a certain portion of hud 

* tehfied Nanker. as a Dart of their official allowance, 

* and 
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and of which they were inverted in the abfolutc pr<* 
pnetary rights by thS fame tenure, that they held 
their office, Thefe portions of land* allotted to the 
Zemindar* being intended merely as a provirton lor 
his family, were fmall j and their productive value 
was deduced from hii pay, which wa^jten per cent, 
upon the rents vtfiich he collected for government. 

The dike of Zqnindar feems to have been part, 
ly executive, and partly judicial ; f his bufinejs on the 
part of government was fpecified in the Sunnud ot 
his appointment : it* confided in realifmg the rent a. 
greed upon for his dittriCt ; in protecting the Ryut 
ftfom injuftice; and in punching, by fnje’or chartiie- 
ment, # fuch as were criminal or refraCtory : and 
though the terms of his appointment coitferr^d here- 
ditary rights yet it wa& cuttomary for government 
to dilinifs Zemindars from ’their fituation, and to de- 
prive them of their Nankeer lands, on their being 
•con\iCted # of fraudulent and corrupt praClices, or 
even of. ^Ulpablp negligence in the difcharge of their 
duty. * Their fituation, therefore, bears little jrefetn- 
Mance, but in name, to the landholder in*mor^Tree 
countries, where the fover/sigft do^s not aCt as . tjic 
matter oWiis fubjeCls, oa?’as proprietor of tjie foil. 

All dy, orders of government, regarding the Ry- 
uts, were delivered^ to them by the Zemindar $ bo- 
fpre him Jfcewife *11 their ^grievances and .Complaints 
were preferred : he was the ifteofible agpnt of the 
fovereign, in whatever related to the revenues of the 

Rate* 
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fUte, and to the rural economy of the country. Bift 
the prudent Acber deemed it ftifrafe to confide en- 
tirely to Hindoos* m matters #of fuchuxt< nfive im- 
portance ; he appointed , therefore, a MahommeJat* 
Aurnil and a Putchv to each diilriA of the country 
to a (Tift in the flection of the revenues, and to bt 
a check on the conduft of the ZemincUn. 

* 

The inflitutes of Menu, tr;mflate^*by Sir William 
(ones, and*the digeft^of Hindoo law tranflated^bj, 

Mr Colebrook, have at laft fettled bovoi/d contro- 
verfy the long agitated quedion regarding the pro- 
perty of the foil. It appears now indifputable, that 
the proprietary.right of the foil \ya$ veiled in the* 
king, both hy the Hindoo and Mullultnan fyfteiq i A' 
government ; .that the a&uai cultivators of the land, 
held their fmall jarms immediately from the King, 
by perpetual hereditary leafed, on the fpecilic condi- 
tion of paying,’ at Aated times, a certain proportion 
of the annual produce of rlieir lands ; and that be- 
tween the prince and the hufbandtnan jhere 
interni?diate proprietors whatever, tliat the 
Zeminc^rs, who have beei* foppofed proprietors', 
were.only hereditary Tenants of the prince, appoint-*’ 
cd for fpecify: purposes. 

Such is the brief ftatement oPthe civil inflations 
of Acber,; this military eftabliftn\ent was* equally 
extenfive. * Bffides thofeiritgular troops command- 
ed by the A^mil, the Ciltwall and Zemindar in each 
dlftriO*, and which were upwards of four million*; 

\h c* 
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the regular army, which confided of Muffulmans; 
Amounted to aboW eight hundred thoufand men. 
The former ferved only in *their particular diftri&s, 
for the purpdfes of police or revenue, the latter fer- 
ved to oppofe the enemies of the* date, oh whatever 
quarter they migftt invade it. 

Tir* iinperial army \v^§ divided into 440 munfubs 
or battalions, of unequal numbers, but each propor- 
tioned to the ranK of the commander, called a mun- 
fubdar. *Each of thefe rianfubs confids of two-thirds 
cavalry, Sind one-third infantry ; and the three larger 
Were commanded by the Emperor’s fons. The ftrfi 
contained ten, the fecond eight, ancj ’the third feven 
thoufand cavalry, having each a third ot that number 
of infantry attached to it. The cavajry were armed 
with witk long cutlaflfcs ; the infantry with bows and 
arrows ; one third only having muikets, or more 
properly matchlocks, which they denominate bun- 

docks., 

* 

A proportionate number of atrtilleiy Vas at- 
tached to each munfub f together with a reqvufite al- 
lowance of elephants, horfes, camels, and carts for 
their baggage. The royal palace; and perfon of tWe 
Ethperpr/wert guarded by a chofen body of men, in 
additijp to the regular arm*: to which alfo were 
added, as ,occafion,roi^ht.requirev 1 00, ooo r gladiators 
(lhemIhcerba»),confi(lmgof ten different corps, armed 
differently with (hklds and Cudgels, or ;with daggers 
und ppignards. The whole of this army was formed 

into 
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into i a grand divifions, which di<J duty month after * 
month alternately # during the time of peace; and 
officers of every rank were* obliged to attend to their 
dated routine of duty. 

J 

Irregularity in furnifhing their pay has^cver 
provcd'the grand defeft jp all Afiatic armies. The 
difeontents and open mutinies arifmg from thfc caufe, 
have often rendered the military r^dTe dangerous U\ 
their employers than to their enemies. Her? the dif- 4 
comment of Acber fhone confpicujus : for on the 
firfl day of every month the propef officers were fur- 
nifhed with the, means, and directed to iflue their pay 
to the troops— This varied not only among the offs 
cers, but the'private foldiers ; according to the cofps 
in which they ferved. The allowance of ajnunfub- 
dar, varied from do, coo to ope thoufand rupees per 
month, according to the number of their corps : that 
of the foot foldier from ten to thirty rupees ; white 
the allowance of a t*>tfper rofe from twelve to ninety. 
The on*rahs, who commanded the grapd divifions'of 
the army, and whofe duty correfponded with that of 

general ‘officers in European* armies, !lacl Vcl 7 (rc * 

quentJy alfignment? of certaiQ portions bf la^d al- 
lowed them for pay. Thefe held during life«>r 
perpetuity, on ccAidition of performing militjp ffa* 
vice, and*fupporting.a certain number oJ troops, rea- 
dy'for aftM feryice or anj emergency- ' The cap- 
tains had funilhr configmjients made 6ver to. them j 
bitf/m,all cafes, it was provided, that the holders of 
thefe Jaghiers, fhould make no iteration in tfie l$a- 
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• Cbs of the Ryuts, by requiring greater exa&ions that 
had been paid to government, 

u Such was the manner in which a great army 
was conftru&ed ^nd paid,” fays’ a judicious writer, 
u by one of the ableft and mod aceampliflied princes 
that ever adortied the annals of Afia. Yet the very 
formation of th,is vaft multitude of armed melt, is at 
variance with principle of military fcience, or- 
Her, and difcipline j and is of.itfelf fufficfcnt to (how, 
that Acber„ with all his talents, very little furpalfed 
the reft of his coVitrymen, in his, ideas of military af- 
fairs. — Twice the number, of cavalry to that of infan- 
try ; fo great difproportion in the number of men of 
which the different corps was compofed*; Tuch a wide 
difference between the* pay of officers rf the fame 
rank, are defers of Rich magnitude in the organiza- 
tion of an army, as muft neceffarily have prevented 
ever attaining any degree of fyftematic difcipline, 
or performing the common editions with precifion 
effett. «Yet fuch was the general ignorance of 
Afiatics in military fcience, that this cumbrous army, 
which, Qppofed to a body of 30,000 Europeans, mult 

We been defeated by its own radical defe&s* never- 
a , , «. * , ' • 

thelels kept all th§ Jhrrrounding nations.in complete 

<ave. • c 

t , 

UNWARLtKE,af th^ ftrrounding nation* wetft, the 
inefficiency of*he imperial troops, was .often ftriking- 
ly exemplified in their coiftefts with the fubordinate 
‘powers of the peninfula. The four Muffulman 

princes 
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princes in the Deccan, namely that Golconda, Biji- 
poor, Colberga, and Telingah*were not fubduecl du- 
ring the who^e of this, reign : the two firft remained 
independent when Tavernier *vifited India in &e time 
of Jehanguire : and though the imperial policy was 
continually bent up<5n their fubju/(at ion, there was no 
perioj, even’ m their mod profpejous reigns, in 
whict the imperial arms ^obtained the complete do-* 
minion of the peninfula. The numerous armies, 
and the injm’enfe treafures of the ffate, though guided 
by the fuperior wifdom ot Acbcr, were continually 
wafted in fubduing the rebellions^ or in* combating 
the independent members of this community of na- 
tions. A number of ffnull Hindoo ftates ftiil retain** 
ed their independence ; and although they had but 
little dirett influence on the politics of Hindollan, 
yet, by combining with the IV^iiffulfnan princes of the 
Deccan, they prevented the.preponderating power of 
Delhi from gaining a complete afdendant over them. 
When the Mahratta tribes, originally a paftyral ffco- 
ple on the mounuftw of Berar, afterwards coalesced 
into at nation ; they mau\> continual predatory erup- 
tions Alto the adjacent provlpce^of the empire ; and- 
tho*ugh frequently drivon # back, tliey^ were neve» 
•wholly fubdued. *' In a word, the whole military ?fta- 
. bUIhments of the MogMl empire, though «ncreaW to 
the incredible amount* of near five million^ mch | 
\yei£ not fo efficient either in maintaining mterna 
peace or prbfecuting war, as the more^enargetic y em 

adopted by;the Britjfh Eaft India Ownpanv; though 
* v 1/ at 
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it does not withdraw from .the induftry of the coum . 
try one-fortieth part otthe number of hands. 

The expenditure of thirty-fix Millions, in the pay 
of officers and troops of every defcription, as no part 
of this vaft fum wasNcarried out ctf the country, im* 
plies a. powerf^J demand for manufactures, and a 
ftrong itijnulus to induftry< yet the export trajje of 
Hindoftan was, jjjobably, not equal to what it is at 
prefent. The lofsof inhabitants, and the deftruttion 
of property occafioned by the diftra&ions, and final 
diffolution of the Mogul government, mull have ma- 
terially injured the *profperity of the country. The 
•Britilh provinces of Bengal, and Bahan, fuffered for 
many years largely by thefe diffractions, jet their re- 
venues, even in their diminifhed ftate, will not be dif- 
graced by. a contparifqp of their prefent produ&s, 
with that which they yielded under the celebrated 
adminiflration of Acber. 

♦ f 

TnE<Subah of Bahar, accordnT^to the Ayccn A<£ 
berjf, was ratediannually ip«* the books of the Bxche- 
•quer at five millions fiye hundred and, fortytfeven 
.thoufand fupees, at a reafonabie exchange, equal to 
5 £4,709!. ft contributed at the .fame time afcove* 
half* a million of troops— In the fame Yolutoe Bengal . 
fttmds a^fted at 14,961,48a rupee!, or one million 
and a M If Sterling, while it contributed 814,000, 

diers, 


* * Acberjr, vol. ad. p. iq. 
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dicrs, and upwards of 4000 cannons, and as many 
boats. 

On looking into the India budget for 1797, we 
find the revenue 6f the Bengal provinces, which cor- 
refpond with, thefe fubahs in me Ayeen Acbery, 
ftated^ at above fix hundred millions Sterling.— 
Her^is a revenue of nearly three times the amount of* 
that obtained by the immortal Acinar, from provinces 
that had been ravaged by Mahrattas for twenty ye<ft£ 
before they fell into our pofiefiion, and iA a manner 
which the old inhabitants ftill (Jdfcribe with horror. 
Nor can the prefent impofl be regarded as more, or 
even equally as opprefiive with the other, fince thl* 
enormous' raquifition of a rAillion and a half of trqops, 
boats, aqd artillery is ndt exa&ed from the in- 
habitants. 

From this fimple flatement of fuels, it will appear 
with what # juftice fome declaimers hold up the gran- * 
deur, power, and piofperity of the Aloguf govern- 
ment^ ootnpared to the ’^jrefent ftate of the Britifii . 
provinces ih India. The oomplaifance may be par-*" 
doiwd in Abul Fazel, wViting under th # e eye of a dtf-* 
fpotic prince, wh'om he drafted, afid whom'he pro- 
bably brought ljimfelf to believe *to fie ertdewed with 
preternatural powers^ fince he tf>nfidently*%<s;tnat 
he«was gifjed with # *infpiration^bqt from »hat bias , 
modem writers are led to^feribe e\;ery* advantage' to, 
paft, and every evil tfi the prefent fyftem,* and the 
prefdit times it is not fo eafy to conjc&ure, as it is to 
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grove, that their reprefentaiions are altogether nu- 
founded in truth. The vaft, unwieldy, and expenfive 
machinery of the Mogul government is proved by 
the concurring teftimony of hiftory to have been very 
inefficient in promoting either the peace or profperi- 
ty of the people : fcad, however, as. Lj was, had the 
European fyflesa immediately fucceeded it, the ad- 
vantage to the country npfft have been imnrenfe. 
Eftablifhdd as th^atter has been, upon the fcattered 
fragments of fociety, and the mere wreck «f empire, 
it appears Jftonilhing to contemplate fo fpeedy a re- 
novation as* that wtojch it has ell'efted ; and to behold 
a new fabric of human affectation rifing from the ruins 
* bf the old, of a more feemly and convenient ftrufture, 
as v^ell as of more durable materials. 



GENERAL SKETCH OF THE MAHRATTA GOVERNMENT. 



C%uiiar , 1798. 


Before Heft. Europe, I finely own that I entertain- 
ed the fame erroneous notion regarding thd i/ifluence 
of the Britifh government oh the j>eacc and fecurity 
of the natives of Afia, which were then prevalent 
in England^. The icipa of foreigners making fuch 
vaft and rapid conquefls in a diftant country, wa$ iu 
my mifuEclofely allied with r puch mifery* rapine and ^ 
oppreflion, escercifed againft <he unwarlike f and paf- 
five (lindoos. The forcible* pofleflion Qf a country 
'Which by itptnentorial prefttiption,* the bed of* all 
•rights, was their own ; with me I cSnfeft milit^e^ 
againft *he very firft principles* of juftict^S^ was 
only* by the irrefiftfble evidence x>f # a thoufand fafts, 

‘ and daily bblfjrvation that I have been ‘forced to a- 
bandon thofg opinions wiiich were cherifhed not taero- 
If as virtuous, but a part of myfelf. I am fully coil. 
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yinced that the conqueft of Afii by Europeans, has 
not been a feve.< c difpfcnfation, but a grand and ufeful 
remedy for thj innumerable etils which they differed. 

U pon your mind I have little hope of producing the 
fame conviftion : The Barbary dates however, Egypt 
and thfc whole Turkifh empire, have long remained in 
Tuch a date of barbarous arfarchy, that even anpEng- 
lifhman could believe they might be benefited by a con- 
tJUq/h After what' I have witneffed, 1 fiave no diffi- 
culty in admitting that the government of the mod un- 
principled "nation lij Europe, would produce a defira- 
ble amelioration of its condition. 

t 

The Mogul government at no period offered full 
fecurity to the prince, ftill lefs to his xaffa^s ; and to 
peafant\ the mod fcanty protection pf all. It was a 
continued tiffue of violence and infurre&ion, treach- 
ery and punifhment, under which neither commerce 
nor the* arts could profper, n*>r ^agriculjure affume 
the.appearanqe of a fydem : Its downfall gave rife to 
a date dill f more affli&ivjr’fmce anarchy is worfa than 
mifrule. '1 he Mahommidan government*, wretched as 
"it.was^ the European rmti6»s have not the m^rit of 
overturning. It* fell biacath the* weight of its own 
corruption, and had already been Succeeded by the 
multiSfeus tyranny of petty chiefs, whofe eight- to 
govern confided, i* tljeir treafdn to tl\e Jlate/ and 
whofe exa&'ion* on the ffeafants were as tfoundlefs as 
their avarice- The rats to gcvemmeiit were,*and 
where* natives rule, dill are levied twice a yeah, by a 

raercilefs 
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mercilefs banditti, under the femblancc of an army^ 
who wantonly deftroy or carry off whatever part 
of the produce may fatisfy their caprice, or 4 fatiate 
their avidity, after having hunted the-ill fated peafants 
from the villages to the woods, ^ny attempt of the 
peafants to defend their perfons hr property within- 
the myd walls of their villages, only calls for ihfe more 
fignah vengeance on thofcfyfeful, but ill fated»mortals. 1 
They are then furrounded and attaj-lted with' mulket- 
ry and field-pieces tilljefiftanoc ceafes, when the fur. 
vivors are fold, and their habitations burrit and le- 
velled with the ground. Hence will frequently 
meet with the ryuts gathering up the fcattered rem- 
nants of what # had yefterday been their habitat-ion,' 
if fear has-permitted them to return; but oftenenthe 
ruins are feeq fmoking, after a fecond vifitation of 
this kind ; without the appearance of a hufaan being 
to interrupt the awful filencd of defolation. 


i ( • 

This defeription dess not apply to the Mahommc- 
dan chieftains alone ; it is equally applicable to.the 
Rajahs’ ia the diftritts governed by Hindoos. Thefe ( 
two rages of men, however diftiAil they continue in 
certain modes and obfe?Vances, are very much affi- 
iViilated in bybarity, and in Sgnorarice of the art of 
government: Their neighbourhood, occafioas a per- 
petual intercourfe o£» war or * contemioflf^hich 


ftiengtheys every malevolent principle to aniegree, in- 
compatible 1 either with peace or improvement. This 
is the more to be regretted, as the Hindoos are regain- 
ing thd fovereignty of their ancient pofleffioMi. At 

preTent 
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prefent the Mahratta people extend their fway in one 
form or another, frt>m the bay of Bengal, to the 
river Ipdus. The degraded Hindoo fovereign is re- 
inflated in the Myfore, fo that this antient people have 
recovered more th^n one half of India. Throughout 
the whole of this iihmenfe diftri$, agriculture is in a 
very iihperfed flate, and in that ftate it muft cqptinue 
* from th® oppreflions of p^ty tyrants in their own dif- 
trids, or the cx^na! evils occafioned by the wars of 
contending chieftaiSs. • * - 

The following pbfervations feleded from an ac- 
count of this people by Wiliam H. Tone, command- 
er of a regiment in the fervice of the Peflnvah, are en- 
titled to be regarded as the moll authentic* that have 
yet been communicated on this fubjed., From a long 
refidenc£ In the country, and a minute perfonal ob- 
fervation of their manntrs, this gentleman has en- 
joyed very fupenor advantages in elucidating this * 
i object/ 


r fl I knovv n^t under f?hat precife head tp Arrange 
the form of the Mahratta government. It* is not, 
*ilridl^fpeakmg, a complete monarchy : they ha^eno 
titled nobility; df^conl^uence it does ijot come urf- 
<Jer the*dennitfbn of an ariftocracy : the people have 
110 *, it is therefore no t democracy. It would 

perhaps *be befl.defcnbed, by refembling,it to the 
circles of Germany, as i military repu^lid, compofcd ‘ 
of chiefs independent of eadn other ; acknowledging 
.as their fuprcme head, the Pcfhwah, who is timfelf 

the 
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the fuppofed rainifter of the Suttarah Rajah. Their 1 
fubmiffion, however, is in many particulars merely 
nominal. The unfortunate defendant of 9tvajce, 
though lefs than a cypher, has fome occafional at- 
tentions paid to him. No Pelhw^i can be appointed 
without receiving* the kelat of inveftiture frpm his 
hands.* Whenever the P^lhwa takes fhe field in per* # 
fon, lie mull previoufly receive an audience .of leave 
from the Rajah, The country circumjacent to Sat : 
tarah, enjoys an exemption from military depredations* 
of all kinds ; and whenever any chjef ei.reis this dif* 
trict, all enfigns of royalty are laid afuie ; and the 
mgara , or great drum of the empire ceafes to beat. « , 
Thefe, I believe,* are the only marks of attention paid 
to the nominal head of this powerful government;* in 
other partitulafs, he is a clofe grifoner on a^very mo- 
derate allowance/ The prefgnt Rajah \va* ldt x\c f-w 
years back, a private filladar, or ^commandant of 
horfe ; but being unfortunately of the blood*of ; eva* 
jee, on the demife of ins prcikceflor, he was tx.’ted 
from a flate of happy obfeurity, to th^ fplendid ihi- 
fery of a throne and a prifon, 

* 

• 

• Every thing refpeding extragrdiifary people* 
becomes ant>6je& of curiofity, as they*apppar a kind 
of phenomenon In the world pf orienta^jgjitif*/ 
Their principfes of gpvernment excite oar attention, 

•as they difegter a mode of thitfk'ing and acting, total- 
ly differing from the regular fydem* of European 
policy. . The* very local arrangements of empire are# 
peculiar ; the territory of the difl|rent chiefs \eing -. 

Z z • bltnded 
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blended or interfperfed with each other. Part of the 
Peftwa’s dominions lie on the fea coaft, and part on 
tlje northward* of Delhi. It is alfo ryo uncommon 
thing for a pergunnah, fometimes a fingle town, to 
belong to two or three different chiefs : fome are even 
the joint property oY the Pcfhwa and the Nizam. A 
p difpofition fo cliequered, ftjikes me as having f a ten- 
dency to*w?aken the combined ftrength of the whole; 
but whether thuTbe* the effeft of policy or accident, 
1 ccnfds I* cannot determine. • , * 

• f * 

Tub Pelhwa, though tin; acknowledged head of 
^he empire, has but very little territory in his own 
lianfts ; the Soubadarry of Amedabati, worth about 
fa$ lacks a year, is thedargeft diftri£l*he poffeffes. 
ftpme of tjae great perfpnages of the Poongh Sircar 
hold jagheers from the ftate by right of office, which 
being independent of the Pefhwa, are very valuable. 
That latdy held tyy Purferam Bow, was worth thirty 
Jacks* annually. Hultia FouciJ, 01 as he is teamed 
Tope Koonah>jVatla, au.officer correfpondin^to Qur 
r mailer-general of ordinance, Firkia and mahy«others, 
M h^yqyery cunfiderablc revenues; but the mefe land- 
^i^c^me iff the.hauds o^thi Pefhwa, is v^ry trifling ; 
^ii ( irefoqr^es depend upon ,thc contribatipns of the 
SSWJSK? bers of the empire, which eypr,y thing in* 
fludeJr^idp not exceed fqur a&re.o (rupees a year. 

v In &e great durbar of f’oonah, all the ‘higher 
pffice^ are hereditary. The Dewan % 'Funuflefc ^ 

Chitnavefi 

• hftiifi tr. f f Clincellv. 
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Cbitnavefe J, and even the. commander in chief or 
holder of the jerry put § are ail firuations held by 
defcent ; and fo much is this rule adhered to, that nd 
pefhwa has ever presumed to invade it/ The cuftom, 
however, does not obtain in the inferior durbars. 

/ * * 
Ir is one peculiar feature of the Mahratta govern- 
ment, 'that the empire always confers itfelf as in a# 
ftate of war. This circumftancc^ entirely refults 
from the unfettled and fluctuating (late of the inter- 
nal government : thdir rectnt acquifitions in Hm* 
doftan are held only by the fwofd ; atul they are 
under the neceflity of compelling the payment of the 
Chout, always given with reluCtance, or extorted by> « 
aCtual forge^ *Bur, independent of thefe motives, 
war is with them a fource of revenue ; as the diffe- 
rent chief? of the empire malje annual camp^g* 1 * ha 
the few diftrifts which have, not yet been brought to 
a date of fubjeftion, or aCtual fervltude. Thefe mi- - 
litaTy excurfions are termed # Muluk*gherc/ jwo Pbr- 
fian words*, which fign^fy taking pofleflion* of ter- 
ritory.^ 

This eternal warfare U tfcc caufe of an enormemr 
expence ; to fupply which ihe Mahcattas have numy 
.modes .of finance; blit the moft prevailing out i$ 
that of # anticipating their revenues. It taiqpecet* 
i'ary^to enlarge on* the d^feCts of a fyftegiTo ob- 
* • * v ioufly 

V Mifttr ol requeOf. f -A fmtll ftandard made of d**/ 
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#lbufly pernicious. Thefe mortgages upon the ter. 
ritorial revenue are negotiated by wealthy Soucars, 
between whom and the minkter there always exifts 
a ‘ proper underftanding ; they are frequently at a 
difeount of thirty ot forty per cent-, and then paid in 
the moft depreciated currency/ Jhis ruinous me. 
thod rf railing jhe fupplies, arifes from the unsettled 
•ftate of /he country, wh\ph induces government to 
prefer a 'certain ium in hand, though at an enormous 
yfuiy, to the poillble. receipt of a previous reve- 
nue at the'expiration of three or four years, to which 
extent the^ are frequently anticipated. In fuch di- 
ftrifts as remain in the management of the Sircar, 

* ttic .taxes are raifed according to the'ufages of the 
higfceft antiquity, and are generally vg'y. moderate. 
The’ duties on common commodities, on a^rofs tili- 
mate, neter exceed five per cent, except on Ghee, 
which amount to fifty. *The revenue refulting from 

‘ the proprietary right to the foil, which is one half of 
the produce *, the Chout pai<i by the Nizam, and 
thejdttnder raifed by Moulukghc/e form the grand 
pecuniary refonrees of tile Mahratta empire, # Thefe, 
’though amounting to a vail fum, are* far ijiort of 
*^fte current f expences. «TKc conquered countiy in 
Hmdoftan, exhaufted by continual depredations, is 
no ^longer *caplble* to fumifh' a finale rupee. The- 
cmiroj^alth of this*once rich, country,, is hwied in 
the ptivate,treafupes qf the Mahritta chiefs, and loft 

♦ to all (he p'urpd&s of* tirculation. So great is the ' 
fcarcity*of fpecic in the u{>per provinces, tliaufor 
^hofe years paft, Scindia has been obliged* to et- 

tort 
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tort money from the Poonah government lor thi 
payment of his vad armies imHindodan. 

. * 

In the different governments of the native powers, 
as in the mod defpotic ones, the prince uniefs he 
poffeffes great t^lefits, is merely a cypher ; .the Do* 
wan, % or minifter, has all authority in his* hands. 
Thisjoffice is univerfallyfceftowed on the pcyfon-wh<* 
gives the greateft nuzzur, or more properly* fpeaking, 
can furniftj a* fum to anfwer fomfc particular exigence 
of the date : for an inability to fupply ‘money for 
current expences, is always furoto difprtacc a mini- 
der. The prince having taken the bribe, often a. 
mounting toYnany lack’s of rupees, the objeft of thfc* 
purchafer. \% to reimburfe himfelf. Here the great 
door to corruption is thrown open : every office is 
fetup to'au&ion, and knocked down to<he highed 
bidder, without regarding *any qualification but the 
price. Every fituation, Komifdars, Killadars, and* 
places, are difpofed of m public market, 'hlo diprk 
can be given to confidential peculation. Hc^that 
fhould gunifh the delinquent, has hknfelf fet the ex- 
ample^ and* is equally implicated in his guilt. Th£ 
~\efy man that has bought Jus office is not certainfdf 
‘holding it a yearn this condderaticm gives additions! 

• keennefs !o his avarice, till it gets whetted trf the 
highefl, degree, * and }ie extorts* from the ttltate 
Bynt the ^roduffof his .labouf, withotjt compunc- 
tion. Ttys he plunders 'without # mCrcy the v£ry, 
fuljjcct it is* his duty to'proteft. If this tyrSnt.bc re- 
moved, the evil is by no means removed ^j^hiiiT ; 
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for hislfucceflbr, if he buys his office, (and on no 
other terms will he *get it\ will moffi Certainly be 
equally rapacious and unprincipled. * 

It is from caufes.of this kind, that the bulk of th# 
people are almoft ^ithout property. Few unuer a 
Jfahrsitta government have any opportunity <jf ac- 
quiring health, except ihe powerful Brahmins, 0 who 
hold offices in the Durbar Their avarice is infa- 
tiable; and if ever'th madnefs of accumulation 
was marked with the hightft vlegree of folly, it is in 
the prefent friftancfr: for although the Brahmin may 
be permitted to go on even for years i. e\eTy prac- 
tice qf extortion, his wealth at laft excites the atten- 
tion pf the prince, wh :n h<j is obliged Jo. difgorge, 
and is perhaps ordered lo a Kella for life. If he 
happens to* die while in, office, his property is gene- 
rally fequeftrated by the Sircar. In this cafe his fa- 
mily is provided for either by a penfion, or other- 
wif£ j and the cuftom pf piv^der, which is called 
Goonogdrd *, forms one \yty confiderable part of 
the contingent revenue. # 

* 4 Upon the whole, I bdieve, there is not upon re- 
cOhLatfexample of any 'government fo Jittle calcu-* 
lated to give pfbte&ion to the fubjeft, as the fluc- 
unfteady fyltem qf the* Mqhrattas : an 
adminlftraripn* fbrjnqd of rapacit/, corruption, and 

infta- 


epithet, CeiufjiDV crimt fientftr. 
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inftability, affords but little hope of domeftic hap p* 
nefs, or public fecurity# To this grand fource may, 
be afcribed the accumulated mifery of the ‘people; 
oppreffion, poverty, and famine, which laft appears 
the appropriated curfe of this country. When 
rcfleft on the*grekt fertility of findoftan in general 
it is atoazing to confider the frequenfy of this d£gad^ 
ful vilitation. It is evidently not owing to Jury ftcri- 
lity in the foil or climate, fince /here are many f^ar 
fons that yield two or three crops ; the eyil muft 
traced to fome political caufe ; and it 'requires but 
little penetration to di (cover it it! the avarice and ex* 
tortion of the various* governments. In a country* 
fuch as this, where revolutions are fo common, the 
great fpur to induftry, that of fecurity, is taken a- 
way : the Ryut, who cultivates his groun^ this year, 
is by no means # fure of pofleffing it the next: if he 
fhould, it is highly probable that under a govern-, 
ment that holds its fwey only by the fword, feme 
large detachment m^yf be quartered in Ins neigh-;? 
bourhgod : no greater blow can be^ given to iiTduf- 
try; for* a Mahratta army is more inddfatigably de*. 
-ttruaile than myriads of loculfs. The property 
/rieflds and enemjes falls equally a, prey to tiieir up- 
diftinguifhing depredations. Hanc$ no # man spiffs 
more grain thar? is barely fufticient for hiipfelfj/faftfl 
the produce* of the t year is juft equivalent ^o Its con- 
furpptioif. • The confequen£<? is, a». there are no pub-' 
lie granar^s * that* the firft unfavourable feafon pro- 


tfuces^ a fairtine : thfe inhabitants 
and either fly to the coaft, or 


abandon 
to fome otl 
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•fhetc the (amine has prevailed left.' This new ac* 

ceffion of people pro’duces a famine there alfo, and 

the evil .becomes univerfal. 

$ 

It is at this period, that the traveller beholds the 
greateft of alHiumln miferies ; hunger, nakednefs, 
and difeafe, and Aeath, which in this cafe is the extreme 
of mercy* He fees the Greets Grewed with carAfes ; 
the highways with fkeletons ; and every ^countenance 
proclaiming mifery, wrctchednefs, and (ftfpair. It 
is owing tojtbe frequency of this dreadful calamity, 
that the Mahrattas are total Grangers to charity, and 
jjoflefs an infenfibility of heart, to which other na- 
tions* are Grangers* The feelings tecome Geeled 
^ith f a repetition of diGrefs, efpecially In a people 
whofe ruling paffion is avarice. A Mahmtta will 
fee his own brother expire before' him with the m6G 
phlegmatic coiripcjure. Perhaps the man who has 
beheld hiB^whole family die abound him, without ex* 
citing ofle fentiment of* compSffion in bis fellow- 
beingSj will, when the evil again recurs, find hi$ # heart 
hardened agoinft mankind from a recoHe&km of 
’their barbarity, rathSr than foftened to pity* bp a* 
knowledge of« their dittrefs. Such i$ the effect of fa- . 
mhfeupon morals ;,but I believe it has*never pro- 
'■ it§tfad oflp infurreftion againG the government, 
twW&ffor 1be t moG part, occafibns,it. The Hindoo 
•' has but f&v* paffions { hc^confiders misfortufte a^is 
Wf an^he febmiu without*! Grugglc/ .^ 
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depopulations, ^lbmt pi»of India are fd thinly 
inhabited. 1 bttieve^it inayibq fofety affixed, that 
through the fwhofe t©UTwry\ (Bengal** and debar ex- 
cepted) one acre jn fifty it notcultivated.; aqd the 
quantity of tilled land will always bear a proportion 
to the number of people tube maintained by it. It 
is no uncommon circuotftance for large dyas, m the 
time of famine, to lo&ithrce fourths of their inhabi- 
tants; and the country fuflfer/ in the fame degree. 
Frequently whole did rifts are fwept away, and for 
years remain a jungle, notwitfyftanding the climate 
is fo v favourable to population. Upon the whole, 
between the 'indolence of the people, and the rgpadty 
of the government, .famine appears to be the ft rime 
curfe of 4 this country ; yet, incredible as it may 
feem, no proyiftons are ever made againft it ; but 
that the fault is not in najure,or the natives, may be 
fcen by turning to Ite6ga!, which, enjoying a mptfc 
fteady ad#niniftration/jias not fyffered famine, 1 be- 
lieve, fince that iphichYiappened in 1770/ or 
tweiffydix years ago ; although every ,other part of 
Iqdiahas been frequently* vifked by it fipce that ft- ‘ 
nod 


Such is the comparative ftate of the ^ririfh -pro- 
vinces, and the Teft,of India, drawn bjr^d^qr^tt. 
td fpeft^or, anS I have ^often Jud og^fiou to 
nds # its Accuracy and trfith. Upon' w^fjpn^pk 
then does the At^be keynal, and after him other ig- 
poAnt dedaimers, give out that the Etfj|h have 
Aaa ^%obbed 
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robbed the natives of their poffeffioni, aA&diftreffed 

tfcexn by their cruelties*? The Britilh territories are, 

in truth,, the only part of the country which they 

peaceabfy poflefs ; the /only afylum where they, at 

this hour, enjoy in any competent degree either pro* 

t^dion, plenty* or ^comfort. Among a people fo 

long aocuftomec^ to anarchy or mifrule, it would be 

toofcpjp^ne to expeft that; habits of induftry o»fub- 

miiFton to*order oian be fpeedily eftablifhedj yet that 

the txtenfion of Eufopean dominion over this vaft 
* • 1 * - __ 
country, above described, has proved a great bleffing, 

is a trutn as^ncontiovertible as any in the fcience of 

morals. It has already been^ brought to the ^eft of 

experience ; and fo far afr it has yet extended, the 

truth* has obtained all the evidence of demonftration. 

When, therefore, you hear of inftancgs cpifcpn^ 

in our «countrymen#and there perhaps have been, 

jomei they do not overtuin the general principle \ 

Mrajffuredly a fyftem in fom^refpeds bad, may be A 

Jmfjt ^improvement on anotjk which i^salways 

efledtially and radically jjwrfe. i , 



OF THE DEW5NCE OF\HB COUNTRY, 

1 


’ Near Patna > Nov . 1799# «« 
• 

The feciirity of fo vafl a ferrirory as the Britilh em- 
pire in India, naufl* be regarded as a momehtdiil 
concern, whether you the fybj.ft in regard t0^ 
e*t£rn'al defence, or inj/rnal proteftion ^'The^dtf 
popdlftis tition in Et&ppe eoufd not perha^B Tuppljjj 
the continual drain of Inhabitants which an imfi* 
dequafcto this purpofe mufl neceflanly require. An 
•hundred thoufand troops dbulcf not prove. lufficient; 
reckoning the life* of # a foldier ia India at -the 
average of ten years,, this would annually withdraw 
ten thoufand of, the moft ufeful and enterpfifing^rt 
cF the*comtnunity, after it had already Tupplfed the^ 
dnlvoidable wade" of a ftumereu* military eftablilh* 
ment.at ^pene. Cou^l fuch a number ofjiands bef 
aflbrded for the fupply of one branch of the ferrice. 
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it^rould induce a debility at home, or rdepojrota. 
tion which no foreign dominion could compenfatc. 

It was perhaps the overftrained exertions of the Por- 
tpgueae and Spaniffi pations, co-operating with a 
tpore than ordinary , corruption of manners, that hai 
lowered the power ^and confequenpe of thefe king- 
doms in the fcalg of Europe, to a degree whijh no 
r acqtrifiH^f of wealth can reprieve;* 

.•Happily for Grhafc Britain, the defence of this 
• • • 

country dots not neceffarily require fuch a propor- 
tion of its Inhabitants. The natives are themfelves . 
accellent foldiers while under the difcipliny and 
tfcnupand of European officers : they, are not only 
exptyt in their excrcife, but diftinguifted by a cool 
and fteady bravery which would do hpnour to any 
troops. The revenue of the country will always be 
adequate to defray the charge of a fufficient number 
bf native troops, it managecKvith any economy ; and 
tbe/fubordination which thewVhave ever Ifcewn; is a 
full fecurity for their fidelity. r l he army has on 
every occ^n been fubmiffive to its comroafiders? 
the- individuals of which k is compoftd hate facrificed^ 
(b ‘.difeipline ptore of theif prejudices, than can be 
found' in any orheV kritaike. Brahihins^an^ perfons* 
of^he higfiet cads, are commanded by their inferior* 
in ranj^tffthout a inuimur upoi\adual duty. *Many 
iu&ances «uay' perhaps ^e produced in yriuch tbey 
«bave been de'priyed, of j&u of their fo?a£ allpwaj** 
ecs, by the mean artifices of thfir iupeuors * bp*| 

believe 
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believe there ti hardly a fingle example of their u&k« 
ing a common caufe to revenge their wrong* ' 


On a late occasion, a coyis of native infantry* 
upon a miftaken -interpretation of their inclination, 
was ordered to be embarked as^ marines, a fervice 
not included in the terms of their covenant with the 
Company, and direftty eqntrary to the predicts of 9 
the greater part of the. Hindoos. • They fefufed to 
comply • force was employed* fhey refilled it as fiyr 
as they were able ; but were forced to fubmit. This 
tranfa&i m, while it difplays their tenacity to their 
principles, and the terms of their agreement, (hews 
alfo th-‘ir implicit fubmiffion, where we have a right* 
to their forvices. 1 his refra&ory corps was attacked 
by another of their own countrymen, and foon rc* 
duced to fubmiff on* by their»fteady behaviour under 
the direftion of Europe^j^fficers. 

This tjanfa&ion, ^wev^r much it may refjeft 
upon the equity of our conduft, affords the fulleft « 
eviderft&of the want of a general fpirftof refiftancc 
«jo Eu/opetfns. If our co^dufit be guidfd in anf 
meifure by juft ice or humanity, we can have nothing 
*to apprehend froin a general combination of h native 
army. 


• Them Js probably ftiH Iqfe. to dread km a gene- • 
ral fc^fe^eiacy of the ‘independent £rinc^,.of th* 
c<xmtry tfgamft u$. Their mutual jealoufies and 
aoin&fities will for ever defeat fuch a fcheme. T^e 

advantage 
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advantage here is air upon our part} for dtirffcgi 
late war with Tippocf a more numerous combination 
was forced by. us againft thaf ptinfce, than the mo- 
aarchs of India could# ever .bring to co operate for 
the afiertion of their common yicFependence. The 
armies of India refemble thofe undifciplined bands 
which fhejeudal princes of Europe formerly colled. 
*ed aroflTtai them. , They are* compofed of the ckpen. 
dents of # the gr£at lords of court; are retained by 
ttfeip. and meet or difband at,their pleaftire, rather 
than by thdorders of the prince. A combination of 
thefe chiefs ipay jStfwe formidable to their own fo- 
vereiKn % but never to a foreign power. 

A* fepoy army mud then prove the fltief defence 
of our pofllffions ; neither its number* nor# expence 
Can prove a burden to ftie inhabitants at large : their 
pay is fuperior to ;hc wagefc of common labour, alld 
\nore punctually paid ; numtV rs are therefore willing 
to «n lift *ior a limited numbc^.W years, during which 
the frugal dative is often enabled toaccumulatejwhaf, 
to) him, is an independent fortune. 

“ Ir is^from this circumftance that they fo frequent* , 
ly alk leave to retir^ from the Service ; * thing ’more 
injp}ious to the iervice in appearance, than in reality . 1 
f i heir *»intfe£en dent and ea‘y ctrcumflarfces. ittra&S : 
others to Supply *heir ; wh\le there if littl? to 
apprehended Trom their epgagkg army if 
any hotyde power. A native hMer,* *&& a fttr 
rrpbnths t di(ule > becomes as completely ignorant of 
‘ * his 
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Sri- 

t 

to duty, m if he had never learnt it. Thfc reduce 
tion of a body of men to mere fneqhahieal motions# 
in which the excellence of difcipline, has b$en fup* 
pofed to confift, is the work uf nature herfclf upon* 
the natjyes of ln'4i$. Deprive them of the ofjfceri 
who may be regarded as the a&ijig fprlng, and they* 
are uni>ble to execute any movement however fimple : 
difcondnue their exerciie tor a ffior.t time, they 
will refume it with a corffcioufnefs of tjieic^ own in- 
capacity; tVery trial is ineffectual till again they, arc 
• wound up anew by the labour of frefh, mftru&ion. 
The natives are therefore incapable of carrying Eu- 
ropean difeipline into a foreign army ; as often as the 
country powers have attempted this, they have pro- 
cured officers from that fervice to introduce it. ’ 

Native troops afe alfo prtiferable from *fie fmall 
expence of their eftabliftyhent. A. battalion of a 
thoufand men, exefufiv^of the pay of officers, may*' 
be kept up. at a finally. charge than fome individual 
fervants cofl the Company. Our dominion in In- 
dia, therefore, will probably prove coevafwith our*; 
acoyomy and public virt.uc : * fhotild profufon fo far 
increase, that a few favourites ffiall engrofs and dilfi- 
pate the me'His of fupporting* oyr power, it irtuft 
fall like an edifice that has been undermined 
foundation. * 


From tfte infubordmation or revolt 'of itf -native % 
amftes, Britain has nothing to fearj from their" 

in&pacrtj* 
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incapacity to Tepel hoftile attacks, it has probably 
(till lefs It is to tl* diffolute and corrupt habits 
of its fervants 5 or to tbe treachery of its European 
troops, that it muft< look, for the gradual decay, 
or the fudden overthrow of its power in India. 



Qt THE SERVAUTfl Of THE INDIA QOMfANfc 


Calcutta, Dec. 1 799 ^ , 

» 

The whole, of the Hon' Company's civil and mili- 
tary fervants holding appointments, by fh,e mod ac- 
curate lifts publiftiid, not amount on this efta- 
blifhment to more th/n two thoufand. This mi/ft 
Certainly .appear a fmall number of perfons to engrofs 
with their falaries fo l^rge a fum as that which con-^ 
ftitut^s *the eftablifhed charge of this Brefidcncy. 

’ 9 * 

•The far greater part of the fervants of the Cotii- 
pany however enjoy only ’ moderate appointments ; 
whether you regard the facriftce mide to at tarn them, 
or the duty required in their faithful exetmiqjk 
’ftifcn whq removes fo far Trpm his native land, and 
breajts off 4 very tie vjjKettier of aif^ftfon or^gi blood, 
Certainly merits fome compenfation for tne .pofitive 
coiflforti and advantages which he tkus«fotegfces^ 
B b b > • . ' <Vfbm 
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^Vhen to this you add the dangers inched, 
pljtnate, which even in if 8 moft fayour^blt? operatipij 
foon debilitates the conftitutiop, ancj^certajnly ftor- 
tens the period bf life; it may rekdilybe admitted 
that the enterprifmg (pint of the Company's fervants 
is not extravagantly rewarded. 


§ TuatJ* fubafiern in the, army, or a junior # civil 
fervant, aiteip|iavijig inqurred^the expence of a long 
‘ voyage, ^ryd a gente«!,.education, (hould ^receive a 
competent fybfillence, for here ft is no more, is cer- 
tainly what he is enytled to in any part of the world. 
But from this frugality and decorum in the payment 
the Company’s fervants, th&re have crept in i(iany 

wide deviations. . . 

« 

% • f 

4 , You wilUn fome inftjnces find.a fingle irfdividuaj 
uul his family in the receipt of an annual falary al; 
rqoft fufficient to defray theSwdinary charge of a fe? 
poy batta|jo«. Whether this Be profuiion, partiali- 
ty, or a generous retribution of fer vices, a}f muft al- 
low that it encroaches feverely upon that revenue, by 
which the empire in tljis p^rt of the world mhft be 
defended. But withdrawipg.^he means of defence # if 
by no paeans the only of this unequal diftdjfyuj* 
tipp of the rgrenue ;• it tends in various wa’ys to epjr 
£re>ft its ckngcr. 

, • # F 

\ $pl*ndjd Sortunes fuMdenly accumulated, hold 
Jnp a.dai&Kng but falfe picture # of the ridfes of our 
India pojleihons. The attentipn* npt^onfy, pf* the • 
• country 
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cbufifr^ powers, ; butpf every nation in Europb, 1i 

tutted towards them' with a 1 j&lob$ avidity. If any 
driutfiftance rfere pfiwerfully than pother can pro. 
vdke invafion, it is this pernicious difplay of ima- 
ginary, becaufe individual wealth. 

, * 

Excessive affluence in the hartfs of a few is inw 
mediately deftrudive to' every branch of ^nj fervic^. 
Irregtllstr living, gaming, and profufion, are the im- 18 
mediate confequences to all in the vicinity of oneijif- 
fipated civil iervant of the Company. * Young of- 
ficers and writers are tempted to partake in all the 
indulgences of luxury: they engage in play, con- 
trad debt on^exorbitant intereft, .and ruin approach^ 
with irrdirtible rapidity. Iknce, while the *xcef- 
five opulence of individuals holds up a bait to the 
enemies of the.,country, it debilitates ana Tenders un- 
ferviceable that body of ijicn whg are entrufted with 
iti defence. 

It is in this circumftance that a refledin^mirtcT^ 
tvoul# probably trace the decline of th<t Britift power 
it) India. Extravagant fortunes, accumulated m the/ 
Etft, are carried home 5 to be difflpated in aitf the® 
taftelefs p^pfulton <?f new gotten wealth. Manndb 
become corrupted at home j new advemurer^mbtt " 
difiblute than the, former cfrr.ve, wilo’iqj&caJ '°fr 
‘checking* improve upon jji^jvices of ihtir predecefc 4 
fcr$ K TJje army beeptnes difLIute and nppdfirSut $ 
i ftate hvwhich it has ever proved left formidable C6 »; 
ententes than its employee. 

' pnu 



’ prof^f guidance, W i wt\KW^^di^w|«Mi 
#Q&of a ^oyernn^en^io espenffve as tbal of India* 
pad tf# upright^dillributk n df Its r«yofcue f proves a* 
.effort too great for the energy and virtue of any .in*" 
vidual. In !uch a (late of manners, effeminacy* cor- 
ruption, debts, #and jreafon, have gradually aiifen, 
and have in the cgurfe of ages difibfved the connec- 
tion •d^ery’ European nafioh and its Afijtffoipro* 
yinces, wlfofe hilliry has eva* yet been recorded* 

• • * 

PaitHAPs»there is no certain grounds upon which 

you can clafm an rtt^mption to the Brnifh empire 
from the common cataftrophe of nations. It is kow- 
tfvfr comfortable to obferve, that its government in 
India i has hitherto continued to improvt ;• both in 
th« (ecurity and prote&ion*yielded to it$ native fnb* 
je&>, and iit the equity«of its conduct to the neighs 
bouriqg powers. In the ildancy of our power there 
was no regular controul ovK its operations, lh* 
anibl/ioja «f\ commander, or jhe exigencies of the 
•faepiury, w<$re foretimes fufccient motives to at- 
tac|t an independent and ufioffuiding neighbour: 
•ariU what i% ftill mow p*rniqpus and dlfgraoefu^ 
ingenuity of his. avarice* might difeover treafon ti> 
a province, merely 'to afford a pretanfee % its depw 

dfltuan* 

J '» k r • 

l In pc«p6*tion at iniajyjx»litks Bare become bet" 
!*■ Knosi® in Blitain, retnedids # bave been <( wguUrfyt i 
pjroyidttd .*or f thde evils. His preiem Mejefty, t& 
whole care wtavidence has enxnmmed the protfcd3<a| 

pf 




under the dominion' of any European monarchy ett*^ 
joys alfo the ’j^tnHa/ felicity of feeing theqi better ; 
governed. For with all its ifliperfe&iofls Che Britifk '? 
government in India has operated with a more fyftfc - 1 
matRal and conftant effeft to tjtie fecurity of them** 
lirevthan that of any other powe^that has iver a$*» 
quiredate^inion in Afta.' 


•From (he different checks arifing from 1 its cqnfti- 
tuent parts, we have not now to apprehend violent 
or unprovoked attacks againft its neighbours, fldr 
■the depredation of it? provinces by unprincipled 
commanders. * ihere is more imminent danger frotW 
a weak* inefficient adminittration, unable to ovdrawc 
the difaffg&td, check thediflipated, or to intimidate 
the corrupt, Ihe tendency of future times will per- 
haps lead to a government of ex p&n five jobs and ex- 
pedients for the pTovifioh of relations and lavouritesi 
In an age not remarkable for the liernncfs fir inflexi- 
bility of its virtue, it wffl be difficult to find an indi- 
vidual of integrity and ftrmnefe to reflfl: the foliciwi- 
aiops of favourites $ ami to’do juftice to the claims of 
merit or of (mice. Fartfter accwmffiitions of3& ' 
foes and vmiflumenTs.may yet* be heaped upon in<& 7 
viduals and eheig friends ; and thofe feeds degjfpe* ;- 
racy already begun 4o difclofe, may ripen iMoth$y 
fulf marurhy of depravky #at* clofety* bordering • 
tipfcn .jdifg^ce and rui/i. 'ihe revenue, iijifttad''of 
being employed to encreafe the inveftirentg, or -to ■ 

augment the military force, mav be fquandered V * 

1 
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%iiy ih empty parade, dr UvMhdd 
Hhantaftic buildings' uhder rhe'preteit.of maghtfc 
«nce‘; .teut irreality to gmify ** 

and'unprittiipled governor. , 


* In a quarter of the world fo remote a; India, ftr'eat 
-Britain* has perhcps mo.e to fear from the difl uplqr 
of ‘its aru y, thap from its'd.ffipation. TJjWtant 
poffeflions of thl Romans We. e more freqtflfHHy loft 
tbe revolt of their legions, fhan by tfftir inabi ty 
to defend Them againft foreign enemies. Britain it- 
felt proclaim, d one* -fi,s commanding officers empe- 
ror; and was for a while loft to the (late. T?he le> 
Vions in Germany frequently mutinied ; thofe en- 
triiffed with the defence of the AftartC ‘provinces, 
trere often guilty of the gfeateft exceffes t>. 


Ali. thefe misfortundr Teemed the unavoidable 
fednfequcnces of adiffojute army entrufted to an dfc 
principled ' eommandettf *lhe iupreme* execuhv* 
power was never for a moment entrufted to other 
hands than the’fenate or the emperors. Tffey had 
BO officers fixed for life id particular provinces^*; 

executive power had’notan acknowledged 
to recai, and order upon whatever fervjcr the gert^- 

<al exigencies of the (fate might require* When, tM 
Vthe cafcy she officers gradually lofe ih8r ‘attach* 
1 pnmt to the parent fet»v «U their interefts «Mft to 
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thefe W« cprifider « di^oppofitf_tQ^ 

of the.ew4Ua^‘ k body Qf°^«^ of ^* 
tJthments to their 'native country mmt be weaKenv 
^ in proportion to the’time ’they have left it* «W 
to tire diftance of thfeir profpeft of returning, wm 
voidably be influenced by an efpnt du coifs dangei. 
i out UK.the ftate. The Ration of all is iiiralafr * 
their pterells are fuppofcd to be ths fame j J and tt il 

impoffible, ., while they feel uncentroulable, power * 

their pofflflion, that ‘they fhould not e^rt n if 
* their individual inte nd, rather than iof’ that of. thetr, 
country. 

In fuch, actuation, it is in vain to imagine thatf otfc 
can attach them to their country by conferring rank 
and emolument. I, he bed .paid troops* in .every 
<;ountif have ever become the ,.,oft difTolutp and ,tpa* 
principled ; and a privileged corps w>‘h luprioi W,t 
' muft in the end prove as dangerous a* the' pwtpnja 
tjjads ot Rome, or the 'janiiLries of t hmftnntmopl^ 

If theyiare conilituied ylithout your .authority, an® 
ire' guided try a different jowe/,. you mpeahty. ac- 
HhdUrludge their indepenjknje. Their number », 
J^eir* diftance, render, controd Jifficdlt, or impoflibie. 
They wii) (bob fee) this,, .and arrahge nu , oply them 
^n fcryicA but 1 the government of their pto*mc« 
agreeably to rheir'nwn ideas tJiat>,V ui* own pe* 
Syintereft- In the.fo'rm of ,.uvtble\td^r 
pilitionVrr *temonftrance, or in whatever .Ho ua e 
they may choofc to Veil tWrcoadud,« 

jt. 
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Jrove.to their country thfc^ifcatb of an ^aniay from 
jrhomiit rauft receive the law* 

li air Croapr therefore in India Contintte to &k 
tilth the moderation and di (inter eft ednefs of dtttifvdf 
fttbjefts for a Series ages, they will ^overcome a temp- 
tation foihich has always proved irrefiftible tp the reft 
1 |>FtTWflkind ; and exhibit to the world an example of 
virtue, tff which its hiftory has not yet recorded any 
Wt\\ attefted example. 

** The fudden ac^yifition or men an extent or ao- 
minidn as the Bi itifh have obtained in Afia, pro*' 
'/ 4uced a fituation, for which its government had not 
’ faflHerit experience to enable it at onc^to frame a- 
detjuate regulations. Farther experiments in main- 
taining power over didant territories will communi- 
cate more knowledge, and fugged other expedients 
v more fuitable to this puipofe than a local, permanent* 
an& independent army. It is probibly owing td 
Their diffidence of each other, or of the unenterprif-' 
Ing character of our leapoys, that rhe empire has nor 
’already fulbined iirepar.ble lofs, or been tot;n afun« 

r by fuch a dangerous* machine. 

Tnto thefe g2ntr.il flrifttjrcs on the ftate of India, 
no* aMufionr either to the praife or cenfune of^ny indi- 
vidual at*p(efent aiding upon tit?' feene, ha$ beenad- 
' Wived.' A par Icular detail of the character and ac- 
tions ol thofe men who have conduced its affairs* 
cannot done with impartiality till fome ages after 

Ihe 
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c individuals have retired. The perfon who would 
nture into the dangerops/precin&s of our recefit 
o^aphy, would probably foon have equal reafon 
the poet to exclaim, • 

a I flee do super ignes 
<c Suppositos cincrc doloso” 

In the recjrds of the Portugueze wc may per- 
aps read our own fate; or at lead may behold U 
i&ure of their manners, which at fome future pe* 
lod maj^ prove too exa ft a refembiance to our own. 

: is"lhus delineated by the Abbe Raynal, a writer 
rho, however lool’c and inaccurate in detailing fonje 
articular facts and cuftoms, had ample means of 
)ecoming acquainted with the great outlines* of the 
Portuguese conduct in Afia. , * 

" j 

*' t * 

“ In a (hurt time they f>refervctl no more human:* 

[ y, or good faith with each other, than with the nn- 
ives. Alpioit all the (hies, where t|ky had the 

command,* wore divided into factions. 

• . • ' 

9 

£ jfilERE prevailed every whctc ia their manners 
a mixture of avarice, debauchery, ^cruelty, and tie* 
votion. They had tndft of them f^ven or o'gfit eotM 
cubines, whom they kept to work with nhe| utmoft 
rigour, and forced from them tile money thc^ga m^ 
fed.by f thtir labour. Such treatment of womca was 
very repuguant to the fpirlt of chivalry. 
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The chiefs, and principal' office#* retained ;« 
multitude of thofe fingin^ jna dancing women, with 
whicJh India abounds. Effeminaoy kttroduced^tfcl! 
into their houfes and armies. The officers mar^J 
to meet the enemy in palanquins. That brilliarn 
courage which had fubdued fo many nations, ex 
i.^d no longer among therp. The Portugfieze wen 

Acuity brought 'to fight, except where then 
w Ted of plunder. In a fhort time the Kin , 

of I ^iugal no longer received the tribute, whici I 
was paty,him by three hundred and fifty* e after r. 
‘princes. This nfoney was loft in its way from them 
to hhn. Such corruptions prevailed in the finance' 
that the Hbute of fovereigns, the reverse of the pro- 
vinces, \ ought to have been immenfe, the 
taxes levied in gold and filver, and fpcces, on the 
inhabitants of the continent and iflands, v.erc .<o» 


Sufficient to ke«p up a *lw citadels, and to fit out the 
pipping that was neceffajy for the prote&ion 6 \ 
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